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L—THE MEANING OF SANKHYA AND YOGA: 


loke ’smin dvividhà nisthi purà prokíà maya ’nagha 
jüünayogena sünkhyünàm karmayogena yoginüm. 
“In this world a two-fold foundation (of religious salvation) has 
en expounded by Me of old: by the discipline of knowledge of the 
lowers of Sünkhya, and by the discipline of action of the followers 
Yogs."—3Bhagavad Gità 3. 3. | 


Philosophy in India has always been practical in its motive, 
od its practical motive has been what we should call religious. 
amely, it professes to teach a method of salvation; to tell man 
w he can be saved. If it seeks the truth, it is not for the sake 
the truth as an abstract end in itself; it is for the sake of the 
lvation which that truth is believed to bring with it. “ The 
ith shall make you free ”—literally “free” (mukta) from the 
its of the “round of existences.” This is the case even with 
e latest of Hindu philosophies; they all profess to be schemes 
salvation. It is more emphatically, more pointedly true of 


‘In this article, * Hopkins without further specification refers to 
| essay on “Epic Philosophy," pages 85-190 of The Great Epic of 
lid, by E. Washburn Hopkins; New York, 1901. “ Deussen" with- 
t further specification refers to the translation of Vier Philosophische 
ate des Mahübhüratam, by Paul Deussen (“in Gemeinschaft mit Dr. 
to Strauss"); Leipzig, 1906. It is a pleasure to express here my 
sp indebtedness to these two works, which have made my investiga- 


v immeasurably easier than it would have been without them. Con- 


erations of space make it necessary for me to refer to them speci- 
ally, for the most part, only when I differ from them; I hope these 
erences will not suggest a failure on my part to appreciate the 
found and lasting value of both works. References are to the Cal- 
ta edition of the Mahābhārata, which is abbreviated “C.” ; the 
mbay edition is occasionally referred to as “B.” 


T 
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earlier Hindu pex lations ésto in their timè there had 1 
yet developed? sharp differences of opinion as to "what absol 
“truth” is, such as developed in laser times. | uU 
In early times especially, then, tke question uppermost in 1 
minds of Hindu thinkers was not * What is truth ?," but “H | 
can man be saved?” In so far as differences existed betwe^ 
different thinkers or schools, thes» concerned methods for reac? 
ing the goal. The goal with all alike was salvation. And salv: 
tion was at first conceived in much the same way with all. Bu 
there might de different roads to it. | 
In the Upanisads, at least the sa-liest dozen of them, we hea 
little even of such differences as tc method. In them the pre 
vailing point of view is that knowledge of the truth brings salva 
tion immediately. “Knowing Brakman, to Brahman he goes.” 
He who knows the supreme truth, however it may be formulatec 
is thereby saved. This point of view remains perhaps the mos 
fundamental method in later Hinduism. Other methods fore 
an ‘entry by claiming to be “just as good as” the way of know: 
edge, altho they sometimes end ty playing the rôle of the can’ 
and crowding the “way of knowledge” rather completely o; 
of the tent. In the Biagavad Gità we are assured that “ as; 
kindled fire burns firewood to eshes, so the fire of ss 
burns all deeds to ashes” (4. 37), that is, frees man from gq’! 
tinued existence, the fruit of dezds: and again, “ Even if ti- 
shouldst be the worst of ‘all sinners, merely by the boat of kné 
edge thou shalt cross over (the ‘sea’ of) all evil” (4. 3. 
What knowledge? The knowledge cf the supreme religious tru 
which each text professes to teach. Thus in the Gita, with! 
ardent personal theism, it is often knowledge of God. Whé 
ever knows the mystic truth of God’s nature is freed from? 
birth and goes to God és 9, 10; 7. 19; 10. 8; 14. 1 £.)." 4 
elsewhere in the Gita it is E NUM of the absolute separy 


. ? At least emong those who passed es orthodox. For the present : 

may ignore the heretical or “ materialistic” thinkers of whom we 
something in the epie and even earlier l ^ 

s Kaus. U. 1. 4; the same idea constantly recurs in the Upanisad: 

4 The earlier history of this idea of she saving power 6f knowledg/ 
discussed in my article on “ The PLilesophie Materials of the Ath; ‘| 
Veda,” Studies in Honor of Maurise Bloomfield (New Haven, ae 
pp. 117-135. 
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ness öf the soul and body, the independence of the soul from the 
body and all acts and qualities (5. 16, 17, of. the preceding 

exses; 14. 22-25). In fact, the Gila, like other contemporary 
works and like the Upanisads, is apt to promise emancipation to 
any one who “knows” any particularly profcund truth which 
it may from time to time set forth. : 

The Gita, however, is more catholic than most of the early 
Upanisads, in that it admits the possibility of gaining salvation 
by more than one method.. Indeed, in spite of the encomiums 
on knowledge quoted from it above, it tends to prefer certain 
other methods. We must remember that there is no reason for 
thinking of this as an inconsistency. It is perfectly rational to 
suppose that people may go by different roads, and still reach 
the same goal—salvation, that is, nirvana, union with Brahman 
or God, or however it may be defined. AU 

, One marked difference as to method concerns the question, 
how far is ordinary, worldly life consistent with the attainment 
of salvation? Since actions, according to the doctrine of karma, 
must have their “fruits” for the doer, and so imply continued 
empiric existence (which is the antithesis of salvation or re- 
lease) ; therefore, as the Gita says, “some wise men say that 
(all) action is to be abandoned as evil” (18. 3). To avoid the 
‘esults of action, they propose simply not to act. This quietism, 
~annydsa, vüirügya, is definitely identified in the Gita with the 
“way of knowledge," and the combination is called Sankhya.® 

‘he verse 3. 8, quoted at the beginning of this paper, plainly | 


5 In Upanisadie and epic philosophy, whiff there are different tenta- 
ve formulations of the supreme truth, they are noi clearly or con- . 
‘ously set off against each other; they are hardly recognized as mutu- : 
y inconsistent, Such school differencqgigas existed among orthodox 
nkers (cf. note 2 above) were based on®differences as to method, not 
to facts «cf. Dahlmann, Sémkhya-Philosophie, pp. xv ff.), and there l 
3 no fixed relation between different definitions.of salvation and 
orent ways of reaching it. Cf. Mbh. 12. 11810, and my note 22, 5. 
w. . I 
Jf. Mbh. 12. 8804 ff., a treatise on the merits of the * way of knowl- 
” (vidya), which in 8809 = nivrtti, “ abstention, inactivity,” and. 
Wh leads tó the highest goal, in contrast with the * “way of action ^ 
«nan, in 8809 = pravrtti, “ activity "), which leads to ever repeated 
Jhs. The name Sünkhya does not ‘occur here, but the method ` 
bed and recommended is precisely what the Gita calls Sankhya. 


` 
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states that the “way (discipline) of knowledge” is the San- 
khyas’ way ; and in the next verse it is stated that abandonment, 
sannydsa, of action (obviously the same as the Sankhya “ way 
of knowledge ") is not, in the author's opinion, the best way of 
salvation; he prefers xarma-yoga, the way of action. Again, in 
5. 1, Arjuna asks which is betoer, cbandonment of action (san- 
nyüsa karmanam) or yoga? To which the reply is: “Both 
abandonment, sannydsa, and discipline of action, karma-yoga, 
lead to salvation. But of these two discipline of action is better 
than abandonment of action” (5.2). “ Fools say that Sdnkhya 
and Yoga are different, not.the wise. He who applies himself 
to only one of these cbtains the complete fruits of^both (5. 4). 
The station that is won by the Sankhyas is won also by the 
Yogas; he who regards Sünkhya and Yoga as one has true 
vision” (5. 5)—becaise they both lead to the same end, salva- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Gita goes on: “ But abandonment (san- 
nyüsa) is hard to obzain without discipline (yoga). The sage 
who is disciplined in discipline (woca-yukta) speedily goes to 
Brahman” (5. 6). It seems abvious from this—and there is no 
passage in the Gità that is at all inconsistent with this interpre- 
tation—that Sankhya in the Gita mezns the way of salvation by 
pure knowledge, the intellectual method, and that it is under- 
stood as implying quietism, renunciction of action. Yoga, on 
the other hand, is understood as disciplined, unselfish activity 
which according to the Git is just as good as inactivity, in tha 
it produces none of the evil results which action otherwise pro 
duces (5. 8 says “whosoever neither hates nor loves is to. hb» 
regarded as having permanently aberdoned [aetion]?). Thi 
method is elsewhere in the Git& developed at great length (se 
e. g. 2. 47; 8. 19). Acting withous interest in the results: ( 

action has no binding effect, and is indeed preferable to inaetio 


which is ar. impossible dream (3. 5, 18. 11, 18. 60 atc.). Th 


method of unselfish or disciplined activity, with indifference 
results, is what the Gita always means by Yoga when it contra: 
it with Sankhya, the (quietistie! way of knowledge. Yo, 
“ discipline,” is synonymous with harma-yoga, “ discipline 


* action?" Both Sankhya and Yoga are all right ; both lead 
` 


"For a more exact definition of “ Yoza” see the last part of 


_ article. 
\ 


E 
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salvation; but the intellectual and inactive way is hard; there- 
fore the other’ is to be preferred. 

Still other methods of salvation were known at the time, and 
are mentioned in the Gita. In 6. 46 the yogin, the adherent of 
the way of Yoga or disciplined activity, is declared to be supe- 
rior to the jfidnin, adherent of the way of knowledge (the 
Sankhya way just described), and also to the tapasvin, adherent 
of asceticism, penance, and the karmin, adherent of the ritual- 
istic method, who depends on (religious, sacrificial) “works” 
(karma is here understood in that restricted sense, as Garbe 
rightly indicates in his translation). Penance, tapas, is more 
than mere quietism, sannydsa. The comparatively low position 

assigned to it and to ritualism in this verse does not mean that 
the Gita denies their validity, any more than it denies the valid- 
ity of the “way of knowledge,” which is bracketed with them 
here, and which, as we have seen, is elsewhere definitely allowed 
as a way of salvation. Both penance and ritualism are referred 
to in complimentary ways in several passages in the Gita, tho 
perhaps more frequent are comparatively: uncomplimentary ref- 
erences. They are certainly not among the favorite methods of 
the Gita. It is significant, however, that the way of devotion 
to God, bhakti, is not classed among the less desirable methods, ' 
either here or elsewhere in the Gita. On the contrary, the very 
next verse (6. 47) exalts it as even higher thai, Yoga, or more 
precisely, as it is here put, as the highest and most perfect form 
of Yoga or disciplined activity: * Among all possessors of Yoga 
the most disciplined, yuktatama, is he that is devoted to Me." 
As ït is elsewhere put (18. 56 f., 9. 27), he who not only acts 
unselfishly, but does all acts as acts of service to God, gains 
salvation most easily of all (cf. 8. 14). The “ easiest” way of 
salvation is naturally the best: why not? Tho there are various 
ways to the goal, and you can get there by any of them, it is 
surely only reasonable to prefer the easiest! | 

Nowhere in the Bhagavad Gité is the word Sainkhya used in 
any other sense than this. Nowhere is there a suggestion that it 
—or Yoga? etther-—means any particular system of metaphy- 

I sica; truth. In the Gita Sankhya and Yoga are not meta- 


. ®J shall speak below of the various ways in which the word Yoga is 
used. 


> 
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physical, speculative systems, not what we should call philoso- 
phies at all, but ways of gaining salvation; that and nothing 
else. "s l 
Moreover, that and nothing else is what they are in all In- 


dian literature until a late time, — until far down into the 


‘Christian era. | 

It seems to me that all previous studies in this field have 
suffered from the initial error of failing to inquire of the Hindu 
texts (of this period) themselves exactly what they mean by the 
words * Sankhya” anc “ Yoga.” The usual method is first to 
study the Sankhya Kàrikàs (admittedly dating from not before 
the 5th century A. D., and admitted y zhe earliest “ systematic” 
Sànkhya treatise) ; then to look in earlier texts for ideas resem- 
bling its ideas, and to call these ideas “early forms” (or “ dis- 
tortions”’) of the “Sankhya system,” taking for granted the 
existence of a “ Sankhya system " (in.the sense of a speculative 
metaphysics) at this time.® The fact zhat the term Sankhya is 


often associated in the early texts wita ideas which are utterly. 


at variance with those of the later S&ànkLya system has not, to be 
“sure, escaped the notieca of previous writers. Of course not; for 
it is one of the most striking and self-evident of facts. Hop- 
kins’s intimate acquaintance with the philosophy of the Maha- 
bhàrata led him to the flat-footed conslusion that * S&nkhya is 

. an authority claimed for the most divergent teaching ” 
(p. 138). Whether it follows from tkis that it is also “merely 


a name to appeal to, and stands in this regard on a footing with 


Veda” (l c.), i. e. that it really m2ans, or need mean, nothing 
at all when the Epic refers to “ Sankava,” is another question. 
I hope to show in this paper that « more likely inference from 
the state of the facts is that the term Sankhya did not, in and 
of itself, imply any “teaching” at all in the sense of any gpecu- 
lative formulation of metaphysical truck, but merely the opiniqp 
that man could gain salvation by Lnowing the supteme truth, 
however formulated. 


"Only Deussen (Allgom. Gesch. d. Phil, Y. 8, p. 15 f.) says that 
Sànkhya and Yoga were “ originally” rot systems, but methods of 


salvation. This correct view is unfortunately vitiated, first, by the fact : 
that Deussen fails to see clearly just what is meant by the two methods - 


(he overlooks the two most significant passages in the Gita, 3, 3 and 
5. 1 ff.) ; and secondly by his erroneous rorcession (p. 18) that Sünkhyg 
and Yoga developed into “ systems” in the epic itself. 
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That Sankhya is the “way of (salvation by) knowledge” is 
stated again and again with the utmost clearness, not only in 
the Bhagavad Gita, but in other texts of the same period. This 
has been duly recorded by some scholars, notably by Hopkins 
(101 f.). I cannot but feel that the principal reason for the 
general failure to take this definition at its face value is the 
underlying assumption that somehow or other Sankhya in early 
texts must mean something like the metaphysical system set 
forth in the late Sankhya Karikas. Now, I admit that it would 
be wrong-headed to neglect entirely the “ Sinkhya system” of 
the Kàrikàs in a final evaluation of what “ Sankhya” means in 
earlier times. Before I finish, I shall take up this question 
. (pages 32 ff. below) and set forth my views as to the relation 
between the early “ Sànkhya " and the Karika * Sànkhya." Bui 
for the present it seems to me methodologically more sound to 
close our eyes to that later Sankhya of the Karikas, and to see 
if we cannot get a clear and consistent definition of the term 
Sankhya as used in the earliest texts where it occurs at all, 
namely, in the Mahabharata and the later Upanisads. These 
will be admitted by all to be earlier, by a number of centuries, 
than the Karikas. I hasten to grant that this does not prove 
that their use of the term “Sankhya” is more original. All I 
assume for the present is that they represent a fairly circum-.’ 
scribed period in Hindu literature, which deserves—not, to be 
sure, to be treated as a definite unit, but—to be separated from 
the Karikés and considered, in the first instance, absolutely | 
independently of them, and as comparatively Mosi a unit in 
distinction from them. 


Early Sünkhya not atheistic. 


80 far as I know, it has been almost universally assumed that 
~ early Sankhya,.like that of later times, denies the existence of 
any Supreme Soul (Brahman, or God). ‘This has been ques- 
tioned only by Dahlmann (Sámkhya-Philosophie, 5 ff. et pas- 
sim), to my knowledge. And Dahlmann cannot be said to have 
proved his point. He hardly attempts to do so, merely stating, 
rather dogmatically it seems to me, that “epic Sankhya” is 
not atheistic. It does not surprise me that he has found few, 
if any, followers on this point. Even Oldenberg, who is one of 
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those most inclined to eraphasize differences between earlier and 
later Sankhya, speaks of the former as noz; recognizing an isvara 
(God), without giving any proofs however. If this were really 
the ‘case, ‘it would militase strongly against my interpretation. 
~ Here would be a definite metaphysical doctrine, which would set 
Sankhya off against other “ systers,” particularly Yoga. This 
is in fact the most striking difference in metaphysics between the 
later Sankhya and the later Yoga, which is theistic; and the 
' difference is assumed by all, except Daalmann, to apply also to 
early times. So notably Hopkins, 104 ff. .It is, to be sure, ad- 
. mitted (e. g. by Hopkins, 137) that there are passages in the 
epic which represent Sànkhya as teaching a belief in Brahman, 
or God. But these expressions are explained as distortions or 
misrepresentations of the original Sankkya view. 

_ Where, then, do we find that “original” atheistic view ex- 
pressed? I believe: nowhere. .A stucy of the epic and other 
early materials (mostly collected by Hopkins) has convinced me- 
that there is not a single passage in which disbelief in Brahman 
or God is attributed to Sankhya. 

There are, however, a few passages which have been inter- 
preted as attributing such views to Sankhya. Hopkins (104) 
regards Mbh. 12. 11239 as the clearest of these. We must con- 
sider this crucial passage at length. . 
Tn 12. 11037 Yuchisthira asks Bhisma to explain the differ- 
ence between Sünkhya and Yoga. .Bhisma replies: (11038) 
* Both Sankhyas and Yogas praise their own as the best means 
(karana). | 


(11039) auditu kathath mucyed ity evarh Satrukargana 
vadanti karanam éraistham?* yogsh samyag manisinah. 
(11040) vadanti kàranam cedath sanktyZh samyag dvij atayah. 


[I shall interpret these lines below. The text proceeds:] “ Who- » 
so understands all courses (methods, o2 goals, gatih} in the 

world, and renounces the objects of sense. (11041) after leaving 
the body is assuredly saved; thus and rot otherwise the great 
sages say is the Sinkhya view of salvatior. (moksadarsana). . .. 
(11043) The Yogas rely on immediate (mystic) perception 


10 NGGW, ph-hist. KL, 1917, 231. 
22 Read érestharhi B has kürapaérüisthyam. 
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(pratyaksahetavo, cf. Hopkins, 105,.note 1, and my remarks 
page 42, note 49); the Sankliyas rest on accepted teaching 
(Sdstraviniscayah). And both of these opinions I consider true. 
(11044) Followed according to instructions, both of them 
lead to.the supreme goal. (11045) Common to both are purity 
together with penance and ‘compassion to all creatures; the 
maintenance of strict vows is common to both; the opinions 
(dar$anam) are not the same in them.” 
. Hopkins, with (I believe) all previous interpreters but Dahl- ` 
mann, thinks (a) that 110398 means “how can one be saved 
without God?” ; (b) that this question is attributed exclusively 
to the Yogas as distinguished from the Sànkhyas; and (e) that 
it implies that the latter are atheists? Hopkins also says: “It 
is to be noticed that this (11045) is the end of the explanation. 
There is not the slightest hint that the ani$vara or atheistic 
Sankhyas believe in God.” This statement is a bit hasty, I think. 
Let us see what follows. In 11046 Yudhisthira, not a little 
puzzled, inquires: “If vows, purity and compassion, and also 
the ‘fruits (of the two methods), are common to both, tell me 
why the, views are not the same? ". Remember that his original 
question (11037) was for the difference between the two. Evi- 
dently he feels that so far no essential difference has been men- 
tioned, but only resemblances; for the fact that the Yogas rely. 
on immediate perception, the Sankhyas on instruction, deals 
merely with the kind of evidence used by each. If Bhisma had 
already told him that the Sánkhyas were atheistic, the Yogas 
theistic, would he have put such a question às this? Surely that 
would be a sufficiently striking difference of darsana !—Let us 
proceed. The real answer to Yudhisthira’s original question, 
repeated in 11046, comes now. In 11047-93 Bhisma describes 
what Yoga means (the supernatural powers of the Yogin; con- -. 
centration [samüdhàna].and fixation T dhüramá], etc.; not a 
word of*knowledge). At the end of this, in 11099, Yudhisthira 
says: “ You have told me all about the Yoga-way (-marga) ; 
` now tell me about the method (vidhi) that is m Sánkhya. For 
you know all the knowledge that is in the three worlds.” Then 
in 11100 ff. comes the exposition of the Sankhya method, in- 


1? Dahlmann, Sémkhya-Philosophie 169 ff., agrees on a and b, but dis- 
sents from e. I dissent on all three points, as wil presently appear. 


X 
* 
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which the Leitmotij is Enowledge all the way thru; knowledge 


of the most varied assortment of things: first of the visayas 
(11102 ff.), and the suffering that invariebly: comes to those 
devoted to them (11108) ; “ those who are-endowed with knowl- 


. edge, jfiüna-vijfiana, gain salvation” (11114) ; then knowledge 
of the construction of the material body ani mind, and the sepa- ° 


rateness of the soul therefrom, alsc knowledge of the nature of 
God (11120), of the worthlessness and transitoriness óf the 


‘world (11155 ff.), and of many other things. In. 11158 ^ the 


wise Sànkhyas abandon the love of childrer. (or creatures, prajá) 


" by means of the great, all-pervading knowledge-method of the 
Sünkhyas (jfidnayogena sdnkhyena),” ete’; in 11159-60 they 


* eut by the sword of knowledge (jfiánasastrena) and the weapon 
of penance (tapodandena)” ihe connexions with rajas, tamas, 


and even sattva, the best of the three ma: -rjal gunas, whichis . 


after all “born of contact with the body," and so (11160-8) 
they cross over the “sea of suffering” by the “ discipline (or 
method) of knowledge” (jfünayoga) and are carried thru sev- 
eral mythic stages (11169 ff.) to the Paramātman, whence they 
do not return (11175); in 11193 this imperishable supreme 
Atman “has the nature of Narayana,” that is God (narayandat- 
manam) ; “freed from good and evil and antered into that and- 
maya, aguna Param&tman, one does not return? (11194); so 


(11197) “the Sinkhyas of great knowleCge go to the supreme - 


goal by this knowledge; there is no other knowledge like it”; 
and (11198) “Have no doubt-of this: the Sankhya-knowledge 
is rated the supreme: it is the eternal, steadfast, full, everlasting 
Brahman ”—described ecstatically and az great length in the 
following verses, in thoroly Upanisadie terms. In 11203 “ San- 
khya is the form (:ncarnation, mūrti) 22 this Formless One 
(Brahman).” In 11211 Narayana (God) supports (dhdrayate) 
this ancient, supreme Sankhya-knewledge 


In all this there is certainly not a hint of atheism. On the. 


contrary, there are £buncant allusions te belief in both a per- 
sonal God and an'impe-sonal, Upanisadic Brahman or Supreme 
Soul. And—be it added—this is quite the usual way in which 
Sankhya is described in the epic. For no one can deny that it 
is at least frequently made to imply a belief in either the im- 
personal Brahman or a personal God (no clear distinction is 
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usually made between the two). Now, I should hesitate to sepa- 
rate the description of Yoga in 11047 ff. and of Sankhya in 
11100 ff. from 11037-45, as Professor Hopkins does. These pas- 
sages profess to contain the answer to 11046, which seems to me 
clearly Yudhisthira’s reminder of his still unanswered question 
in 11087. I see no reason for refusing to accept the text at its 
face value, except an unwillingness to admit that Sankhya is not 
atheistic. 

To return to the crucial 11039-40. If 11039 means that the 
Yogas accuse the Sankhyas of atheism, it is seen to be incon- 
sistent not only with most (I believe, all) other statements on 
the subject in the epic, but specifically with the account given 
of the Sankhya in the sequel to this particular passage. But if 
it does not mean this, what does it mean? Dahlmann (l. c., 
p. 169) thinks it means “The Yogas say, ° How can one be 
saved without (the help of) God?’” He identifies Yoga with 
the way of devotion, bhakti. Sankhya, he says, is not indeed 
atheistic, but seeks salvation by pure theoretic knowledge, while 
Yoga seeks it by reliance on the personal help of God. His 
interpretation has won no adherents to my knowledge, and seems 
to me unacceptable. My belief is that anis$varah in 11039 means 
simply the Soul, and that the passage should be translated: 

“The wise Yogas declare in clear form the best means (kà- 
rana) how the soul may be saved. And the Sankhya brahmans 
(too) declare in clear form this means” (that is, the means 
“how the soul may be saved ”; dam is to be taken as referring 
back to 11039, not forward with Hopkins and Deussen ; the same 
question expresses the aim of both Sankhya and Yoga). 

In other words, both Sünkhya and Yoga are simply ways of 
gaining salvation for the soul. This is all that the passage 

e means. 

ani$vara means “having no lord, supreme.” Like an-uttama 
etc., ft is a mere synonym for para, parama, and (like any word 
of similar meaning) may be applied not only to the Supreme 
Soul (Brahman, or God), but also to the human soul, which is 
regarded as ultimately one with the Supreme Soul, not only in 
the Upanisads but also in epic philosophy. For instance, the 
Gita (15. 8) applies the word tSvara, * Lord,” to the human soul, 
which enters and leaves the body, and which in the preceding 


f 
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verse has been called the jivabhita and d-fferentiated from God, 
of whom it is there said to be a “ part." The words i$vara and 
anisvara, like uttama and anuttama, are syronyms; “ the lord” 
and “that which has no lord” both mean the same thing. In 
Mbh. 12. 11408 the “twenty-fifth * (tha human soul) is also 
called ani$vara, * the supreme ” (cf. next pacagraph). The same 
epithet applies distinctly to the individua as distinguished from 
the universal soul in 12. 8957, where Deussen renders “ keinen 
Hóhern über sich wissend."!? Finally, as an absolutely con- | 
clusive proof that ani$vara can mean ‘ supreme," I refer to 
Kumárasambhava 2. 9, where it (with mirévara as.a v. 1.) is 
an epithet of Brahma. 

Hopkins (126) understands ani$vara at Mbh. 12. 11408 (just 
referred to) essentially as I do; but nevertheless finds in this 
passage too an implication that Sankhya denies a Supreme Soul. 
T cannot agree with him. In fact, it seems to me that the pre- 
ceding half of the same verse clezrly attributes to Sünkhya 
(whose views are here being set forth) a belief in an svara 
(God? see note 15 below). This description of S&nkhya begins 
with 11393: * Now I will explain the €ankhya-knowledge.” 
This is made to include knowledge of tke avolvents of Prakrti 
(11894-7) and how they devolve back again into the unmanifest 
Prakrti, which is therefore “ unity in dissolution, plurality when 
it is creative” (11398-11400). The Soul (mzhdn ütmà, 11403) 
is the overseer, adhisthatar (11401, 4) or tne ksetrajfia (11405-6) 
of Prakrti, the ksetra; it is called purusc when it enters into the 
avolvents of the unmanifest, avyakta (tre unitary, unevolved) 
grakrtt (11405) ; it is also called the 2&th principle (11406). 
Those who have knowledge distinguish soal from Prakrti, mate- 
rial nature (11406). “Knowledge (jfzna) and the object of 
knowledge (jñeya) are two different things; knowledge is the* 
unmanifest (— prakrit), the object of knowledge is the 25th 
(the soul).":* The next verse, 11408, is the crucial one. Tt 
reads: . ee 


18 Hopkins, 106: “not having (the senses ss) s master." I do not 
gét this idea from the word; it would seem to m» to need to be proved 
by other passages, which are not adduced, ard which I am unable to 
discover. Dahlmann’s translation, criticized Ly Hopkins, l c., is quite 

“untenable. | "RU 
44 This verse, 11407, forces Deussen to the vse of exclamation-points, 
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avyaktarn ksetram ity uktam tatha sattvath tathe$varah 
ani$varam atattvam ca tattvam tat paficavihSakam. 


^ Unmanifest the field (== prakrti) is declared to be, likewise 
sativa, likewise the Lord;?* lordless (supreme) and un-prin- 
cipled (or, a non-principle) is that 25ih principle (soul)." 
Then in 11409 it is repeated that all this is what the Sankhyas 
say. And by this knowledge they are saved and are not reborn 
(11412-4) ; while others, lacking this knowledge, are reborn 
again and again (11415-6)—Now Hopkins says that in 11408 
“the view of a Lord-principle is distinctly opposed.” He ren- 
ders the verse: “It is said that the Unrnanifest comprehends 
not only the field of knowledge . . . but also sattva and Lord; 
the Samkhya-system holds, however, that the twenty-fifth prin- 
ciple has no Lord and is itself the topic that is apart from 
topies.” In other words, he sees in ity uktam, 114088, a quo- 
tation of a rejected, non-Sànkhya view, and thus he reads the 
i$vara out of * Sankhya.” But there is no “however” in the 
Sanskrit, and I see no trace of opposition between 11408ab and 
ihe surrounding (Sankhya) doctrines. On the onan the 


and indeed sounds startling at first. Cf. 11426, where the second half 
of 11407 is repeated verbatim, with this addition: “ Likewise knowl- 
edge is the unmanifest, the knower (vijñātā) is the 25th (the soul)." 
The explanation seems to me to be this: knowledge is here felt as a 
process, a sort of action, and so material. (For the soul is absolutely 
inactive; it “neither acts nor suffers.”) The object of knowledge is 
the soul, for it must be “known” in order that salvation may be 
gained. But the soul is also the knower. It must know itself; and 
yet the actual process of knowledge, like any process, pertains to 
matter. The paradox is furthered by the strong tendency to contrast 
prakrti and purusa with each other in every possible way; what the 
qne is, the other is not; almost any contrasting pair of terms may be 
allotted to them, one apiece. ; 

15 On. sattva and God as “ unmanifest ” of. Hopkins, 121, with foot- 
notes. Sattva frequently occupies a special position, superior to rajas 
and tamas, in epic speculation; it is often thought of as a kind of 
abstract (“unmanifest ”) state of existence. Indeed, it has pretensions 
to serve as an equivalent for the material avyakía, the primal Prakrti 
itself, as the principle opposed to the soul, pwrusa, ksetrajfia; it is 
clearly so used in 12. 7103 and 9020; and ef. 12. 8678. God (if isvara 
means God, of which more presently) is of course (at least in his 
&upernal form) also * unmanifest?; even the human soul is avyakta 
(Gita 2. 25 etc.). Since the Sankhyas do not think of denying God, 
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— plirass iy uktam is used regularly, and parieularly i in this very 
passage, of doctrines that are accepted by the speaker. In 

' stanzas 11404-7 we find Coctrines, recognized by all as Sankhya, 
introduced: ‘successively bv iti procyate, iti eocyate, iti kathyate, 
ucyate, ity uletam, ucyate, ity tiktam agein. Then in the very 
` next' verse, 11408, we find another ity ubtam;.can it be that it 
suddenly , intro duces g view rejected by the author as non- 


Sankhya? Surely there would be no reason for thinking S0, 


had it not been considered desirable to remove the iévara from 
a statement of Sankhya doctrine. 


+J 


The earliest occurrences of the wo-d Sankhya. 


Ihave said that a study ly of the actual use of the word Sankhya 
„in the earliest period seems to me to make it clear that to the 
authors of that period he word meant not any metaphysical 
system, but a way of salvation, namely hy knowledge; and that 
any other terms (such as Yoga), with which it may be bracketed 
or contrasted, mean cther ways of salvation—not other meta- 
physical systems. This idea seems to me to act like the “ clear- 
ing-nut” on the muddy waters of epic speculation. Many 
scholars (notably Garde} have been inclined to throw up their 
hands in despair over whaz they consider -he “ confusion,” the 
Wirrwarr, of the “systems” of philosophy in the later Upani- 
 Sads and the epic. It seems not to have ozcurred to them that 
the texts themselves do nct profess to teazh, under the names- 
of Sankhya and Yoga, “systems” in our sense—logically de- 
veloped structures of metavhysical truth. Yet this is what the 


texts tell us quite plainly. They seem confused to westerners 


it is entirely natural to fird Him mentioned when a list of “ unmani. 
fest" things is being given. Nor is this, from the’ point of view of 
epic speculation (illustrated over and over egain in the Gita), at all 
inconsistent with calling tke (individual) scul * supreme”; the word 
anisvara is chosen to express this idea precisely: “because the word 
iévara immediately precedes; no Hindu could miss such a chance for a 
verbal paradox. Just so the same line says tae soul is an atattvam 
tativam, a “principle that is (or has) no priaciple.”—It is possible, 
however, that iSvara here does not mean God at all, but simply the 
individual soul, as in Gita 15. 8, quoted above. In that case this pas- 
` sage could not be used to prove that Sünkhya is (or may be) theistic; 
but still less could it be used to prove that it is atheistic, 


` 
` 


x 
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only, or mainly, because their aims are not those which west- - 
erners assume they should be. If and in so far as there tends 
to be a general agreement of direction in the -metaphysical 
beliefs which are associated with the term Sankhya, this means 
only that to that extent the metaphysical beliefs of all, Hindus 
of the period, or at least of all whose beliefs are recorded as 
orthodox and acceptable in the Sanskrit texts of the period, 
tended in that direction. Any formula of metaphysical truth, 


' provided that knowledge thereof was conceived to tend towards 


salvation, might be- called * Sánkhya." What may be opposed 
to Sankhya is not any theory of abstract truth, but a view that.. 
salvation is to be gained by some other method than knowledge, - 
e. g. by devotion to God, or by Yoga (which we shall try to 
define later). l 

Let us now see just how the wena. Sankhya is used in early i 
texts; and first of all in the Upanisads. ` 

If we limit ourselves to the six or seven earliest Upanisads, 
the answer is easy: it is not used at all. Even if we include 
the second half-dozen, completing the baker's dozen included in 
Hume's translation? we find only a single occurrence of the 
word. This is Svet. U. 6. 18, which may then be considered 
probably the oldest record of the word Sankhya. It reads: 


nityo nityanarh cetanaS cetananam 
eko bahünüm yo vidadhati kaman 

tat karanam sinkhyayogadhigamyam 
jnatva devarh mucyate sarvapasaih. 


* The eternal of eternals, the intelligent of intelligents, the one 
of. mamy, who brings desires to pass—by knowing that divine 
Cause, which is attainable by Sankhya and Yoga, one is freed 
from all bonds.” 

It cauld hardly be stated more plainly that both Sankhya and 
Yoga are ways of salvation. Incidentally it is clear that salva- 
tion (by either Sankhya or Yoga) is here conceived as attain- 
ment of the first Cause, which is rather definitely conceived in 
personal terms (called deva, and referred te by masculine adjec- 
tives and pronouns, in spite of thé neuter gender of kürana, 
which would make neuter epitheta more natural). Thus in our 


1° The Thirteen Principal Upanisads, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921. 
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very first meeting with the word we ini the state of iss 
` which has been interpreted as a "ecnfusion of Sankhya and 
Vedanta” or a “departure from the orig-nal Sànkhya “77 these 
interpretations being due to the assumption, utterly baseless’ as 
it seems to me, that Sankhya originaly denied a world-soul. 
The truth is, I think, that even if the term implied any definite 
beliefs at all, which I think it dic not, & denial of the world- 
soul can certainly not have been one of them.” Is it not strange 
that from the very beginning, and for many centuries, we find ., 
only the “ confusions” and “blends” and “ distortions” of the ` 
“ original" systems, which crop out -n their pristine purity 
only four or five centuries P. C., or (än the ease of Vedanta, 
cf. below, page 83) perhaps even later? 

The Svet. U. does not attempt to tell us the difference between. . 
Sankhya and- Yoga; it assumes that as known. Hardly more 
informing, but equally favorable to my view, are the other refer- 
ences in still later Upanisads (all of which may probably be 
assumed to be not much, if any, older than the average of the 
Mahabharata; they belorg really: wita the epic references). 
Garbha U. 4 speaks of Sankhya and Yoga as destroying evil 
and bringing salvation. Pranagnihotra U. 1 says “salvation 
is possible even without the Agnihotra (i. e. without orthodox . 
ritual performances) and without Sankhya and Yoga;” again, 
obviously, just ways of salvation. Cül:ka' U. 14 speaks of the 
“ guna-less soul, purusa, of the Sànkhya^——implying that part 
of the supreme “knowledge” by which Sankhya aims at salva- 
tion is the knowledge of the separateness of soul from body 
(which is often stated at great length in the epic) ; this is, of 
course, far from implying that that is all there is to “ Sànkhya 


. .. knowledge." Finally, the very lae Mukt;ka U. (which: con- 


17 My interpretation dissolves completely cll the ^ difficulties’ found 
in the Svet. U. passage by Deussen (Sechziy Upanishads, 290 f.), and 


makes it equally unnecessary to suppose with Eopkins, JAOS 22, 382 f... . 


that we have in it a theistic “Sankhya-Yora~” system, different from 
the “atheistic” Sankhva (and also from the Yoga?). The frequent 
statements that “Sinkhya and Yoga are me” mean that they both 
lead to the same goal, salvation; and asusly the very passages which 
make that statement also make clear the difference of method between 
the two. I do not think there is any “ Bánthra-Yoga system " in any 
other sense, either early or late. : 
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tains a list of 108 Upanisads, ending with itself, and which - 
presents Rima as a divine incarnation) mentions (1. 16, and 
prose at the end of 1) Sankhya and Yoga among methods by 
which men (munisresthah, kecit, anye) think salvation may be ` 
gained (muktir .. . iti caksire ... sinkhyayogena, bhakti- 
yogena, etc.; kdwalyamuktw ukta etc.), along with bhakti and 
others. ) 

The Kautiliya ArthaSastra (1. 2; ed. 1909, p. 6f.) names 
Sankhya, Yoga, and Lokáüyata as constituting Anviksaki, “ Phi- 
losophy," which is described as “ an illumination of all sciences, 
a means for all works, a support for all duties (dharma).” This 
sort of magniloquence cannot be taken very seriously; it cer- 
tainly tells us little about the real objects and character of 
“Philosophy,” and nothing at all about the difference between 
the three terms which it groups under that heading. We may 
therefore dismiss it, without seriously considering the question 
whether the ‘Kautiliya is really a work of the time of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, or whether, as some authorities (including Win- 
ternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit., 3. 518 f., especially 523) believe, it 
dates from a much later time—in which case it would hardly he . 
very pertinent to our present investigation. 

Otherwise, the only early occurrences of the name Sankhya, 
so far as I know, are in the Mahabharata, itself. 

First, as to the Bhagavad Gità. Here it seems to me there can 
be no question that Sankhya is the way of salvation by knowl- 
edge (jana), and nothing else. The most crucial passages, 
3. 3 and 5. 1-6, have been treated above. "The Gita contains 
three other occurrences of the word Sankhya. In 2. 39 we read: 
“This point of view (buddhi) has been declared for you in the 
Sankhya; but hear this in the Yoga.” The (preceding) Sàn- 
khya view must refer to the dissertation on the separateness of 
soul from body, knowledge of which is necessary to salvation ; 
the passage ended at 2. 30, the intervening verses being paren- 
thetical ;** they have no relation to either Sankhya or Yoga, 
according to any definition. The same is true of the imme- 
diately following verses, which must likewise be parenthetical ; 
they contain an attack on ritualism. The treatment of Yoga 
(as regularly in the Gita, the way of salvation by disciplined 


28 N. B.: parenthetical, not necessarily interpolated. 
2 
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activity, dutiful action with indifferenze z0 results) begins with 
2. 47, and continues tkruout the rest cf tne chapter. 

Gita 13. 24: * Some by meditation (diyana) behold the Self 
(ätman) by the Self (or, by themselv2s} in the Self; others by 
the Sankhya discipline, and others b; ae discipline of “action 
(ange sünkhyera yogena karmagogena. cüpare)." The discip- 
line of action, karma-ycga, is what is ccherwise known in the 
Gita as Yoga for short, viz. the metkod just mentioned by me 
in the last paregraph. Sankhya is net defined in this passage. 
But obviously ib is ways of salvation shal we are dealing with; 
all those menticned are regarded as possitle methods of reaching 
` the common goal, “seeing the Self,” -vhizh produces release. 

Lastly, in Gita 18. 13 the SankLya doctrine (krtänta). is 
quoted as authcrity for she five “causes™ (karana) or elements 
in the performance of any action, wh ck: are named in the next 
verse as the material basis (adhisthüne), the doer (kartar), 
the various organs or means of action (karana); ‘the various 
movements (cesta), and fate (déiva). Now the later, system- 
atic Sankhya knows nothing of any suct. group as this; and so 
Sankara and Madhusiidana (quoted by Garbe ad loc.) felt forced 
to assume tha; Sénkhya here means Vedànta! Garbe says: 
“Was in diesen Versen gesagt ist, läst sich gut auf der Basis 
des [later] S&mkhya begreifen), Perkaps. But it is equally 
easy to underssand it merely as (here ~egarded as) a part of 
that supreme “ kncwledge” which is accepted by the Saénkhyas 
as the true means of salvation. As I have said above, the 
Sankhyas are the peoole who tend ic promise salvation to any 
one who knows any truth that for tae moment is regarded as 
specially profound or important. Of vo-rse it is not always the 
same truth in Cifferenj passages. Some such truths are, or seem 
to us to be, inconsistent with each other But he who knows—- 
„is saved. If you do not believe thaz, you are not a Sankhya. 
The importance for salvation of the zrezh here stated seems to 
be indicated in 18. 16, 17; the doer, tartar, is-not the Self; 
he who realizes this is s saved, 


So much for the Gina. It would be impossible here to discuss _ 


all passages ir the Mbh. which mertion Sankhya. I believe, 
however, that there are few, if any, significant passages outsideof `. 
the Gita and the important Moksadhzrma section of the twelfth | 
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book. And in the following I shall limit myself to this latter 
section, treating all passages in it which seam to me to throw 
any light on the meaning of Sankhya and especially on the 
difference between Sankhya and Yoga. 

A good example is the passage discussed above, 12. 11100 f, 
in which the constant Leitmotif of knowledge is modulated in 
the most various ways; and it is emphatically knowledge which 
brings salvation, while in the companion piece (11047-98) on 
Yoga nothing is said of knowledge; other methods are followed. 
I have referred also to 12. 11393 ff another description of 
Sankhya, culminating in the promise of salvation by true knowl- 
edge (11415 f.). Again in 12. 9877-9913 we find a description 
of knowledge of the difference between matter and soul, with 
the evolvents of the former; this knowledge is identified as 
Sankhya and as leading to Brahman = salvation in 9912 f.: 
“When the body is destroyed, the Embodied (soul) attains the 
state of Brahman (brahmatvam upagacchatr) ; for (the above- 
described) S&nkhya-knowledge (-jfidna) is designed to destroy 
good and evil (deeds, which result in further existence) ; for in 
the destruction thereof, (and so) in becoming Brahman (brah- 
mabhàüve), they see the highest goal (release).” 


Epic “ Sankhya” is Brahmajistic. 


Interesting is 12. 11847 ff. Here it is first said that “ Sin- 
khya and Yoga are one,” and in 11348-11367 views are set forth 
which are declared to be accepted by both of them. These views 
include the absolute distinction between Soul and Material 
Nature (prakrti), which is emphatically insisted upon. Prakrti, 
tho having no characteristics (liga) itself (as avyakta, 
the primal unmanifest matter), is known by its evolvents, which 
have characteristics, just as the invisible Seasons of the year 
are known by the fruits and flowers produced by each. The 
Soul is absolutely distinct from Material Nature and its quali- 
ties; it is eternal, infinite, free from suffering, and only owing 
to delusion seems to be mixed up in the qualities of Material 
Nature (11856). The Soul, to gain salvation, must free him- 
self from these qualities; then he will see the Highest (para), 
which is declared by Sankhya and Yoga to be higher than 
buddhi (the highest material evolvent), and is realized by get- 
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ting rid of the Unawekened (abuddha; 11358-9). The Un- 
awakened is the unmanifest (avyakía, the primal Material 
Nature), the qualityless (aguna) is the lord (tsvara), and this 
qualityless lord is the eternal overseer (adhisthatar; 11860). 
The wise who are skilled in Sànkhya aad Yoga and seek the 
highest perceive the 25zh (the soul) afte- Material Nature and 
^ jts qualities (11361).° “Unity is the imperishable; plurality 
is the perishable” (ekatvam aksaram, nandtvam ksaram; 
11364) ; that is, the world of plurality is (not unreal, or false, 
but) finite, and rests or the basis of a greater, more funda- 
mental unity, which is nct finite but eternal. “When, standing 
upon (= rising superior to) the twenty-£ve (principles, includ- 
ing soul as well as material nature; paiiccvinsatinistha) he (the 
scul) moves forward in the straight and clear way (samyak pra- 
vartate), them he sees unity and no plurelity (literally, unity is | 
his view and plurality is not-[his-]view; 11365).”*° A dis- 
tinction must be made between the 25 principles (tattvdni; note 
that the soul is the 25th of these; thev ere obviously the “ per- 
ishable plurality ? mertioned in 11364) and that which is un- 
principled (nistattvaz) and above all the 25, eternal, and above 
the whole crowd of the finite creation (11867). Of course the 
individual soul is ultimately and really one with the One; but 
whether in any higher sense than everything else (even matter), 
is not made clear at this point. 

Now, all this—waieh is fundamentally Upanisadie Brahma- 
ism (to adopt a convenient term first used, I believe, by Hop- 
kins, 101, note 3)—is repeatedly declared to be accepted by 
both Sankhya and Yoga. For it deals cnly with what the goal 
of man should be—not with the way of reaching it. To be 
saved, man must get rid of Prakrti and “see the Highest.” 


7] am unable to agrse with Professor Hopkins, 125, in seeing a 
. contrast between 11361 end 11359; and I hardly think that sarva$ah 
(in 11359) can mean “as a whole,” implyinz (as that English phrase 
does; this is the whole basis of Hopkins’s interpretation) that some 
are excluded. On the contrary servesah seems to me to mean “ abso- 
lately all together,” without any exception. 

2° A somewhat different interpretation in Hopkins, 124. The * plu- 
rality " referred to seer:s:to me not, or ros merely, a plurality of 
individual souls; it is exactly the same as im the Katha U. 4. 11, very 
appositely quoted by Hopkins in a fcotnote—* the separateness . . . of 
any part of Brahman from the whole." Cf. below, pages 26ff., 39. 
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On this both methods, and in fact all methods of salvation 
approved in the Mbh., agree. But how can one best attain 
this end? It is on this that Sankhya and Yoga differ; and our 
passage now proceeds at once to explain the difference, in re- 
sponse to the interlocutor’s definite request, 11372. The method 
of Yoga (by dhydna, with prandyama and ekagrata manasah, 
etc., see below) is described in 11374-92; that of Sankhya, by 
knowledge, in 11393-11417 (above, pp. 12-14). In all the passage 
11346-67, stating the fundamental basis of both Sankhya and 
Yoga, there was not a word of knowledge, or dhyana, or prünà- 
yama, or any other means of accomplishing the end. Only the 
end itself—what salvation is—was described. 


“The truth” 4s taught by Sdnkhya, but accepted also by Yoga. 


Since Sankhya believes in salvation by pure knowledge, in the 
theory that by simply knowing the absolute truth one may gain 
salvation, it is natural that what is regarded as the absolute 
truth should be thought.of as in a special sense the property of 
Sankhya. The importance of truth is much greater if knowl- 
edge thereof is the direct and immediate means of salvation, 
than if some other method is to be tried. Other methods, such 
as Yoga, do not necessarily, or usually, conceive truth as any- 
thing different from truth @ la Sankhya; they merely teach 
other methods of gaining salvation than pure knowledge alone. 
So in 12. 11348-67 Yoga as well as Sànkhya accepts (as we have 
just seen) the truth there set forth, but bases on it a different 
procedure (11373 ff.) from that advocated by Sankhya (11393: 
ff.). This is made perhaps even clearer in the latter part of 
the same passage, 11461 ff. The speaker says (11461) he has 
now declared both Sankhya (in 11393 ff.) and Yoga (11373 ff.) ; 
the same teaching (as to truth; Sastra) that is declared by 
Sankhya is also the view (dar$ana) of Yoga. But (11462) 
knowledge (jfüna) is the Sankhyas’ means of enlightenment 
(— release; prabodhanakara).. And (11463) “in this (San- 
khya) teaching, as: well as in the Veda, are the forerunners 
(purahsarah ; B. "rah) of the Yogas;”** that is, Yoga accepts 
the facts as set forth in the Sankbya and the Veda a pre- 
sumably means particularly the Upanisads). 


?1T understand this verse essentially as Hopkins does, 134; other- 
wise Deussen. ^ 
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Sünkhya does not reject the Onz (Supreme) Soul. 


The sequel to this passage (adhyaya 310 of C., 308 of B.) 
needs special ccnsideration because it develops the idea of the 
“twenty-sixth” principle, which Hopkins, 133 ff, identifies 
with the “personal Lord” and says is denied in Sankhya, but 
upheld in Yoga. I am unable to agree with him as to this- 
distinction. It seems to me that the pzssage in question is 
straight Sānkhya. This I deduce from the following evidence. 
(1) Sankhya is named as an authority in it (in 11483, verse 17 
of the adhyaya; for Hopxins's interpretation of this see below, 
note 25), while Yoga ia not. (2) Xrowledge is constantly 
stressed thruou; the adhyaya, while the usual Yoga methods 
(ekagrata manasah, prāūņāyāma, ete.) are not mentioned.—I do 
not doubt that the truths here set forth ar» understood as accept- 
able to Yoga foo; 22 Sut tae method here -mplied is the Sànkhya ` 
method.?? 

As to the “25th” prirciple, it is merely a convenient means 
of distinguishing the enlightened soul from the soul that is as 
yet unenlightened (budhyamüna, seek-ng.enlightenment). In 
11476 we are definitely told that when th» (formerly unenlight- 
ened, budhyamdna) soul (the 25th) reaches enlightenment 


2? In fact, a later statement of the same theary, 11778-80 and 11793- 
11806, attributes it definitely to both Sünkkys and Yoga (11780, 11802, 
11810). Again; as repeatedly above, they assume the same facts, but 
while Sankhya bzses salvatian on the mere knowledge of these truths, 
Yoga uses other methods.—Hopkins, 138, says that at this place (B. 
318. 86 — C. 11810) these doctrines are represented “as being newly 
inculcated, and especielly designed for those who desire emancipation, 
in contrast to the Sankhyas and Yogas, who are content with their 
own doctrines." But 11810 seems hardly to support this: sünkhyàh | 
sarve sünkhyadharme ratëš ca, tadvad yogé (C. vogo) yogadhdrme 
roiü$ ca, ye cipy ange mcoksakümü manusyis, tesdm etad daréganam 
jüünadrsiam.' “ Both all S&nkhyas ... and likewise Yogas ... and 
aiso all other men who desire salvation—tais view is tkat perceived in 
the knowledge of (all of) them.” That is, Sànkhyas, Yogas, and all 
others, who seek salvation by any method whatsoever, accept these 
truths. They differ only as fo the means of reaching the common goal. 

35 Hopkins, 133, says this adhyaya comes “ after the speaker gays he 
has disposed of the S£nkhya system” (and refers to Yoga alone). So 
far as I ean see the only basis for this statement is 11461, where “ the 
speaker" says that he has explained both Sankhya and Yoga. (He 
refers to 11393 ff. and 11378 ff. respectively.) _ 
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(buddha), “then as 26th he goes to buddha-hood.” Of course 
this 26th, the enlightened soul, is especially thought of as 
* Lord," «vara, for it is only as the 26th, in a state of enlight- 
enment, that the soul attains its true freedom and realizes its 
true unity with the One. But there is no difference between 
the 26th and the 25th except the stage of enlightenment attained. 
As Oldenberg aptly says (NGGW, 1917, 237) the souls place 
in the enumeration of principles is split in two, to provide 
recognition for a certain qualified difference between the unen- 
lightened and the enlightened soul— without in the least deny- 
ing their ultimate identity with each other and with the Uni- 
versal One, the World-Soul (which, when the distinction is made 
at all, is of course thought of in connexion with the 26th rather 
than with the 25th; that goes without saying). 

To show the basis for this, and incidentally to show that what 
we are dealing with is Sankhya rather than Yoga, we must 
examine some parts of the passage in question. We begin with 
the end of the preceding adhyaya (C. 309, B. 807), with the 
verse immediately following 11463, quoted above. (11464) 
* No principle higher than the 25th (the soul) is declared, O 
king. But the supreme principle of the Sankhya has been cor- 
rectly described as (11465) the (soul) that is enlightened, and 
that from a state-of-not-perfect-enlightenment becomes enlight- 
ened (buddham apratibuddhatvüd budhyamünam ca) in truth 
(or, in regard to the principles, tattvatah). The (soul) becom- 
ing-enlightened and that-is-enlightened is declared to be (also) 
the substance of Yoga teaching” (so that there is, as stated, 
no difference in the Sankhya and Yoga views of truth).?* Here 
ends the adhyaya C. 309 (B. 307). The first verse (11466) 


21 Hopkins, 134, takes 11465ab as referring to Yoga, not to Sünkhya 
(as I do with Deussen); and he identifies buddha, “ the enlightened 
(soul)," with the “ Lord-spirit ” exclusively, for which I can see no 
ground. All Hindu systems surely believe in the possibility of buddha- 
hood for individuals. Of course, the individual that becomes buddha 
thereby realizes his true unity with Brahman or the “ Lord-spirit,” a 
unity which has existed all along, had he but been able to realize it. 
In any case, this would not from the epie point of view constitute a 
difference between Sankhya and Yoga, since as Hopkins points out, 134 
note 1, the “personal God” is identified with “the 25th” in epic 
Sünkhya. In other words, the 25th, the 26th, and the World-Soul are 
really one. 
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of the next àdhyaya promises an explanaticn of the terms just 
used. The soul,;as budhyamana, which way perhaps be ren- 
dered “ seeking’ enlightenment ” (really “becoming enlight- 
ened,” or also “ being conscious,” cf. below; Deussen, “ der des 
Erwachens Fahige”), “makes himself many” and ereates all - 
beings; as such (in the pluralistic, empiric universe) he is not 
enlightened (11467). tho absolutely ciffecent from Material 
Nature, which is permanently unenlightenakle (apratibudhyaka, 
11469, with B. [C. “buddhaka] ; cf. 11804. for the triple dis- 
tinction between “the unenlightened [srekrti], the becoming- 
enlightened [25th, unenlightened soul], and the enlightened 
[26th, perfected soul]”). When the soul realizes this differ- 
ence between himself and Material Nature, he becomes free 
from the latter (11475), and, enlightened by supreme, pure, 
spotless knowledge, he attains as 26th to the state of enlighten- 
ment (11476). “ Seized with the knowledge ‘I am the 26th, 
, Wise, free from age and death (114811, by the mere abstract 
power (of this knowledge) he undoubtedly goes to identity (with 
the Supreme ; he is then the 26th; 11432) > 


(11482ed) sadvitisena prabuddhena budhyamano (C. buddha” ) 
| ?py abuddhiman 
(11483) etan nanatvam ity uktem sEnkhya$rutinidar$anat 
| cetanena sametasya pañcaviñšst:kasya ha 
(11484) . ekatvam vai bhavaty asya yada dL na (C. nu) 
budhyaie. 


These lines I render: “ Tho being awaxened (or, by a kind of 
word-play, being conscious) by the awakened 26th, it (the per- 
fected soul) is lacking in consciousness; (for) this (viz. con- 
sciousness) is (implies) plurality; so it is declared by the expo- 
sitions of S&nkhya and holy revelation. Of this 25th, united 
with pure intelligence (cetana), unity results only when it is 
not conscious with consciousness (buddhi)." Here, as else- 
. where in this chapter; we find a sort of pur on the two meanings 
of the root budhi: (1) to become enlighzened, and (2) to be 
conscious (of something ; the object is prakrt and its evolvents). 
This consciousness is a material process (cf. pp. 12 f., note 14), 
function of the organ buddhi, an evolvent of prakrti. As such 
it must be got rid cf by the enlightened soul. And further, 
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there ean be no consciousness after attainment of perfection 
(— oneness), because after perfect enlightenment the soul is 
completely merged in the One; there is only the One unity, no 
longer any plurality, no difference of subject and object, and 
consequently no consciousness. It is exactly the same theory 
that is set forth.by Yajiiavalkya to Maitreyi, Brh. Ar. U. (M.) 
4. 5. 13-25 (which might be the very ruti meant by 114835) : 

only in the finite, pluralistic, unenlightened world does “ one see 
another, one hear another” etc.; but * when all has become just 
the soul, by what should he see what?” ete. (So also Mbh. 12. 
7978; see below, p. 80.) "There is no question of God vs. mul- 
tiplicity of individual spirits here. It is the old, Upanisadic 
notion of a plurality in the empiric, finite world, but an under- 
lying unity, realized by the enlightened, in which there is no 
longer any plurality, nor any conscicusness, the attribute of 


_. plurality.” 


Again in 11550-11647 we have a long series of metaphysical 
speculations, stated (11550cd) to be assumed by both Sankhya 
and Yoga. It includes, along with many other things, the usual 
theory of the evolvents of Material Nature, and the Soul as 
separate therefrom. At the end, the interlocutor asks (11653) 
for separate statements of what “ Sankhya-knowledge” and 
Yoga mean. Accordingly, in 11655-11673, Sankhya is set forth. 
As long as the soul (11660) thru ignorance associates with the 
qualities of Prakrti, and fails to know itself as different from 
them, it is not released. Such souls go to hell again and again 
(11672), but the Sànkhyas, by reasoning out this supreme rea- 
soning, go to One-ness (kevalatam gatüh, 11673). In 11665 
we have another reference to the Upanisadic (Brahmaistic) 


?"flopkins, 135, sees in 114838 an allusion to separateness, i. e. 
plurality, of spirits, as a Sankhya view, rejected in this passage. He 
translates: “That separateness of spirits [N. B.: there is no “ of spirits ” 
in the Sanskrit] which is part of the exposition of Sankhya [N. B.: 
` Hopkins omits ruti, which would seem to mean the Veda; is * plu- 
rality of spirits” then Vedic as well as Sankhyan? and does this pas- 
sage reject the Veda, as well as Sankhya, as an authority? If one, 
then the other also] is really ‘(explained by) the conditioned spirit 
when not fully enlightened by the (fully) enlightened 26th.” It seems 
to me that “unity” and “plurality” here are used in the strictly 
Upanisadie sense described above; and that the Sünkhya, as well as 
$ruii, is quoted as an authority, and accepted, not rejected. 
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doctrine of the unity underlying all empirie plurality, as in 
11483 f. above.?® There follows a treatment of the Yoga-method 
(11679-11702). preceded by the statement that "there is no 
knowledge (jfüna) like Sarkhya, no power (bala) like Yoga; 
both go to the same (end, ekacaryéu), both are declared to be 
deathless?” (11676); only foolish men sevarate them, they are 
really one (11677) ; “the same which Yogas behold, that Sàn- 
khyas also behold" (11678), namely, the Highest, to behold 
which means salvation, whether you attain it by “ knowledge ” 
or by some other method (such as Yoga). ‘The “power” of 
the Yoga doubtless refers to the supernatural powers (dtSvarya) 
associated with the Yoga-method; see nages 45 f. below. 

I have now considered nearly all the pessages which have been 
used to show that ihe epic Sànkhya iezches plurality of indi- 
vidual souls and denies a single, universal soul; and bave tried 
to show that there is no basis for tais theory. Not only is 
Sarikhya constantly associated with a belief in a World-Soul 
(Brahman) or God; but there is no passage, I believe, in the 
epic which attributes the contrary belief to it. There remains 
to be considered one passage, which has been interpreted as pre- 
senting the later Sankhya view of independent individual souls, 
not only by Hopkins (123 f.), but even by Oldenberg (Upani- 
.Shaden und Buddhismus, 1st ed., 254; nd ed., 219 f.), despite 
his general inclination to distinguisk between epic and later 
Sankhya. 'This'is 12. 13718 ff. In 13713 the question is defi- 
nitely raised: “ Are there many souls (prrusa), or only one, and 


26 Hopkins, 123, again sees à reference šo “plurality of spirits” as 
a Sānkhya view. The verse 11665 reads: uvyaktüikatvam ity ühur 
ninitvam pwurusüs tathà, sarvabhitadaydvantah kevala j¿ñamam üs- 
thitah. This seems to me to mean: “‘It is (reaches) a unity iw the 
Unmanifest (the esoteric);’ so they explain the plurality (of the 
manifest, empiric universe),—men (purusis; who, having compassion 
for all beings, resort to pure knowledge." The preceding verse has just 
said that enlighzened sages recognize “tke eternal in the transitory, 
‘the unmanifest in the manifest,” that is, the One in the many. The 
whole passage is definitely Brahmaistic. Hopkins: “Those who have 
the religion of compassion . . . say that ther» is unity in the Unmani- 
fest but a plurality of spirits.” “A plurality of spirits” would seem 
to me rather to require something like, puri-sandnétvam or nünüivam 
purusünüm. In any case the context seems toa me clearly to indicate 
the interpretation offered by me. 
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‘which is the noblest soul among them, or what is declared to be 
the source (of them)?” The reply is: (13714) “ There are 
many souls in the world according to the teachings of Sankhya 
and Yoga; they do not admit that there is only one soul.” This 
sounds, one must grant, like a statement of later Sànkhya. But 
the passage must be considered as a whole. It goes on: (13715) 
* And as there is declared to be one source (yoni) of the many 
souls, thus I shall explain that universal (vi$vam) soul, that is 
above the qualities (of matter) . . . (13718) Sages, Kapila 
and others, taking thought on the Supreme Soul (adhyütma);? 
have composed scientific texts with rules and exceptions (i. e. 
in great detail). But (13719) what Vyasa has declared in 
summary fashion,? namely unity of the Purusa(s), from that 
I wil make a statement, by the grace of the Almighty (Vya- 
sa?).” This is then explained by quoting an alleged conversa- 
tion between God Brahma and Rudra, in which Rudra (repeat- 
ing essentially the question of 13713) asks (18735), how is it 
that there are many Purusas, and yet a supreme One? (That 
there are many is not denied ; but in a higher sense there is also 
One, the source and the final goal of the many, and in Him the 
many are after all One.) Brahma replies: “ As for the many 
souls of which you speak, that is quite true; (yet) it (this plu- 
rality) is to be regarded as surpassed (transcended, by a higher 
synthesis), and (thus) not so (i. e. ultimately not ‘many °), at 
the same time” (evam etad, atikrantam drastavyam nüivam ity 
apt, 13737). “ But I shall declare to you the basis (ddhdara) 
of the One Soul, how it is declared to be the source (yon) of 


?' Hopkins in his interpretation inserts here a parenthesis: “(But 
this is a mere assumption)"; i. e. he takes 13715 as opposed to the 
dootrine mentioned in 13714. The conjunction ca seems rather to indi- 
cate that 13715 is felt as consistent with 13714. The view now to be 
set forth is (as stated in definite terms below, 13763) thoroly “ Sankhya 
and Yoga” and does not, indeed, “ admit that there is only a universal 
soul ”— ut rather that the Universal Soul is the source of the indi- 
vidual souls, and that they, when perfected, return to It and are merged 
in It. 

25 This phrase is not favorable to a denial of the universal soul by 
Kapila. I ` 

2° samüsatas tu; the position of tu indicates that the contrast is be- 
tween the summary doctrines of Vyäsa and the lengthy expositions of 
the others; no contrast between the doctrines themselves is intended. 
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the many souls (18738). So, becoming free from the qualities 
(of matter), they enter into that supreme e, universal, greatest, 
eternal Soül, that is free from the quals. ? (13789). This 
Supreme Soul cannot be seen even by Erahma or Rudra, who 
are saguna (13741) ; He dwells bediless in all bodies, but is not 
stained by the actions of the bodies (18742), remaining free, 
universal, and independent (13744), as He (13748) is charac- 
terized by one-ness and greatness, and He is the One Soul; He 
alone, the eternal, bears the epithet Great Soul (maha-p.). Some 
call Him the Supreme Self (paramdtman), others the One Self, 
or simply the Self (eküiman, diman; 12753). This Paramat- 
man is eternally free from tke qualities; for He 1s to be known 
as Narayana (VWisnt, God), since He is the universal-self soul 
` (sarvatma puruso, 18754). “He is not stained by the fruits | 
(of action), as a lotus-petal by water. But that other (the 
individual soul) is characterized by action, and is associated 
with bondage and release” (13755). “For (as individual 
soul) he is associated with the mass cf tke seventeen (evolvents 
of material nature) also; thus the soul is declared for you as 
manifold” (18786). The Soul is the supreme dhàman of the 
world, the conscious and the object of corsciousness, the thinker 
and the thought, the eater and the eatable, the seer and the seen, 
the taster and the object of taste, and so both the subject and 
the object of all other senses, the “knower and the object of 
knowledge,” the “ qualitative and the free from quality " (sagu- 
nam nirgunam ca! that is, matter and soul alike! 18757-8). 
In other words, this is the most fundamental Upanisadic Brah- 
maism (N. B. not “ Vedanta”! matter is not unreal). And 
the section ends with this verse (183768): “This I have ex- 
plained fully for you in response to your question; I have 
described fully (the doctrine) that'is in Sankhya-knowledge and 
. in Yoga.” | 

To me it seems clear that, considering this passage as a whole, 
we cannot understand 13714 as Hopkins and Oldenberg under- 
stand it. What Sankhya and Yoga* are here stated to believe 


39 karmatmé to aparo yo 'süu moksabandhüih sa yujyate. Deussen: 
“ Aber als Werkbehafteter ist er ein anderer, der Erlösung und Bindung 
unterworfen." -I believe, with Deussen, that the passage understands 
the individual soul as ultimately and really identical with the universal. 

** Note that Yoga too is represented as holding the same view as 
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is that there are, indeed, many individual souls, empirically 
speaking; but that these are all emanations of, and shall (when 
perfected) return to, One Universal Soul, which is Everything 
that is. 'This is made quite clear in 13737, whieh must be 
understood as a commentary on 13714. To take 13714 out of 
its context is unjustifiable; all the more if, as I have tried to 
show, not a single other recorded passage in the epic is con- 
sistent with the denial of the World Soul in Sànkhya. Com- 
pare 12. 8764, below, page 31. | 


Sünkhya associated with Quietism or Asceticism. 


We saw above (pages 3 f.) that in the Bhagavad Gita. Sankhya 
is not only the “ way of knowledge,” but is also assumed to imply 
renunciation of actions—quietism. The stock argument for 
quietism is that all acts cause further existence, by the law of 
karma; therefore one should, so far as possible, cease to act. 
There is however no necessary, Inherent connexion between quiet- 
ism and the “way of knowledge”; and we are not compelled 
to suppose that Sankhya was invariab:y understood in this way. 
Yet, if pure knowledge is to be our means of salvation, it is 
natural enough to advise an inactive life, given up to medita- 
tion, in pursuit of that knowledge. At any rate we find various 
epic passages, besides those in the Gita, in which quietism is 
associated with Sinkhya. So the famous Paficagikha section, 
12. 7886 fL, which is identified as a staterient of the way of 
salvation according to Sankhya (7900). The speaker first deals 
with certain heretics: the materialists (nastika, 7908), whose 
view that there is no soul or “self” apart from the body is 
stated in 7903-9 and refuted in 7910-11; then some unnamed 
others (Nilakantha says, probably rightly, that Buddhists are 
meant), whose opinion is that rebirth is, determined by karma 
and that this is based on ignorance, but that there is no soul 
(7912-4), and who are refuted in 7915 ff. But not content with ` 


Sànkhya. This is passed over in silence by Hopkins and Oldenberg, 
but it seems to me that it should have caused them some misgivings. 
Hither the attribution of these doctrines to Yoga is meaningless ver- 
biage (in which case the same may be just as true of Sünkhya); or 
else H. and O., on their hypothesis, must assume that a denial of a 
supreme soul is attributed to Yoga, which is inconsistent even with 
the later Yoga, & theistic system. 
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this, Paficasikha also rejects the position of old-fashioned Vedic 
ritualism (7922-6). After he has completely bewildered his- 
interlocutor and forced him to ask “ What, then, is the truth?” 
' (7933), he proceeds at last to set forth his own theory, which, 
be it remembered, was stated in 7900 to be Sankhya. First he 
describes the material constituents of the kody, which of course 
includes the psychological organs, manas and buddhi. But 
(7944) all this is no: the soul; if one thinks it is, his sufferings 
"never cease, while (7945) “when it is seen that ‘this is not- 
soil, that ‘these are not I and not mine,’ then there is no basis 
on which could rest continuance of suffering for him.” “ Hear 
now the supreme Teaching of Renunciation (tyaga-Sastra), 
which when declared shall result in emancipation (moksa) for: 
you. For it is just renunciation of all actions, yes, even of 
* disciplined ? 3? ones, that is always considered grievous torment 
‘by the falsely trained”: (7946-7). “This one-and-only way of 
renunciation-of-all (-action ; sarvatydgasya) is taught as leading 
to..freedom from sufferirg; any other way leads to misery” 
(7949). Salvation is conceived in regular Upanisadic, Brahma- 
istic terms. Souls that are freed merge in the One like rivers 
in the ocean, and lose their individuality (cyaktir jahati, 7972). 
In that state there can be no consciousness (samjfü), “ since 
the soul is mingled (with the all) and embraced (by it) on all 
sides” (7978); cf. above, page 25. The climax of the passage, 
7974, reverts to the theme of knowledge: imam ca yo veda 
vimoksabuddhim, atmanam anviccnatt capramattah, na lipyate 
karmaphalaur anistiih, pattram bisasyeva jaiena sitam. Strictly 
in accord with the usual definition of Sankhya, it is knowledge 
(here, primarily, of the distinction between soul and body) that 
is to bring salvation. Brut this knowledge implies “ renuncia- — 
tion ” of action—quietism. ° 
A similar idea is distinctly held by the author of 12. 8679-85. 
. “Restraint (of the senses) from the objects of sense know to be 
the mark of Sankhyas” (8679). In the following verses the 
quietis is described: he avoids anger. hate, lies; he returns 
good for evil; “alike (sama) vo all beings, ne goes to Brahma ” 


3? tydga eva hi sarvesim yuktänäm cpi kermenam; it sounds like a 
direct attack on the theory of Yoga, salvation by “ disciplined (un- 
selfish) action,” advocated in the Gita! 
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(8681) ; ‘indifferent to all, desireless, firm in brahmacarya, not 
injuring all beings, “such an adherent of Sànkhya is released " 
(8685). That knowledge is the method of Sankhya is not defi- 
nitely stated in these verses, but it is nevertheless implied, as 
Hopkins says (114), and the following verses make it abund- 
antly clear; they contain an elaborate glorification of knowledge, 
jñäna (see particularly 8688 and 8696 f.). : 

Knowledge and renunciation (here called by the stronger 
term tapas, penance) are again bracketed in connexion with 
Sankhya at 12. 8738; nünyaira vidydtapasor nadnyatrendriyant- 
grahat, nànyatra sarvasamtiyagat siddhim vindats kascana. In- 
deed, as in the passage just mentioned, quietism is more stressed 
than knowledge in this particular verse. But the passage which 
it introduces (12. 8738-67), and which is definitely stated in 
8768 to be Sinkhya, makes the standard equation, Sankhya = 
way of knowledge, abundantly clear. The. knowledge meant is 
again, as usual, strictly Upanisadic, Brahmaistic doctrine. The 
constituents of the body are explained; the soul is enclosed 
(vrta) in the body; the enlightened soul identifies himself with 
the soul of all beings and with the Paramatman; in it are all 
worlds, and there is nothing outside of it (8760). It is both 
perishable (as individual soul, “in all beings”), and imperish- 
able (as the “divine immortal” One, 8764); another way of 
putting the idea discussed above (page 27 f.) that the soul is both 
many and at the same time One. Finally, by knowledge attain- 
ing (vidvén prüpya) this Imperishable All-highest, one gets rid 
of life and rebirth (8767). “In response to your question I 
have now (in the preceding) explained to you correctly what is 
connected with Sankhya-knowledge” (8768). 

In 12. 11880 renunciation is the “ prime means of salvation," 
buteit “springs from knowledge alone" (wvüérügyam punar 
etasya moksasya paramo vidhih, jfiünüd. eva ca, viiiragyam jayate 
yena mucyate). That is, he who has right knowledge naturally 
and inevitably develops vdiragya, from which comes salvation; 
knowledge is after all the fundamental source of moksa. This 
appears to be meant as Sankhya doctrine (I shall discuss the 
passage in which it appears below), and it doubtless indicates the 
standard Sankhya view as to the relations of “knowledge” and 
“ quietism ” as methods of salvation. It is so to speak a com- 
mentary, bhásya, which explains all the passages just quoted. 
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On the other hand, the Sankhva method has no monopoly of 
vüwügya or sannydsa. The two are by no means universally 
associated. And it seems clear that the association, when it 
. occurs, is distinctly incidental, and does not concern the funda- 
mental or primary meaning of Sinkhya. 


Relation of epic Brahmaism to later Sankhya and Vedanta. 


Tt appears, then, that Sankhyez means in the Upanisads and 
the Epic simply the way of salvation by knowledge, and does 
not imply any system’ of metaphysical ruth whatever. In so far 
as its adherents tend to agree on certain metaphysical beliefs, 
namely a sort of developed form of Upanigadic Brahmaism, this 
simply means that all crthodox Hindus of the day tended to 
accept those beliefs. The chief development within this Brah- 
maism, as comparec with ths earlier Upanisads, consisted in an 
increasing attention paid to the constituent elements and the 
evolution of Material Neture, the non-soul, which in the earlier 
Upanisads had been rather ignored, not because its existence was 
denied, but because it did not interest the earlier thinkers, who 
were absorbed in the contemplation of the One Ultimate Reality, 
which they identified with the Soul. The epic thinkers too, 
tho they discussed Matter more than their predecessors, did so 
merely to emphasize its unimportance, its worthlessness. ` To 
them also the Soul was all chat -eally counted. And the Soul 
was still ultimately One—was Brahman, or God. To be sure, in 
exoteric, empiric, worldly existence there are many souls; but 
it is only in its finite, “perishable” (ksdra, e. g. 19. 8764) 
form that the soul is pluzal., And this plurality lasts only until 
t enlightenment is reached. The enlightened soul realizes its . 
unity with the One that is All; for him there is no.longer any 
plurality. This is not “Sankhya” doctrine alone; it is* ac- 
cepted by all orthocox schools, as we have repeatedly seen. In 
fact, to speak of “schools” in this conrexión is to run the risk 
of misleading ; if we exclude heretics like the Buddhists and the 
materialists, we hear of essential differences of opinion only as 
to the best method of reaching salvation. And, by the by, each 
of the methodological * schools " zenerally recognizes the valid- 
ity of the methods advocated by the others. The Sankhya has, 
however, a sort of special interest in this Ultimate Truth, 


< 
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because it is in knowledge of that Truth that Sankhya finds the 
best way of salvation. 

None of the specially characteristic points of doctrine of the 
later, classical systems of philosophy are found in this somewhat 
vague and indefinite body of ideas which we may call Epic 
Brahmaism.** And yet we can see clearly the starting-points 
of all the later systems: particularly of the later Sankhya and 
Vedanta. In the epic, Material Nature is real, and distinct 
from the (individual) souls; the individual souls have a quali- 
fied, finite reality, but when emancipeted realize their ultimate 
identity with the One (World-Soul or God) ; that One is, again, 
regularly conceived as in some sort of relation to Material Na- 
ture, say as its “overseer,” so that Material Nature, tho real, 
is only to a qualified extent independent (it is for instance often 
thought of as the “body” of the World-Soul, His “lower” or 
“material nature”).°* Tt remained for the Vedanta school of 
Sankara to carry out to the bitter end the doctrine that there is 
really only One, namely Brahman, and—with relentless logic— 
to deduce from this not only the unreality of plural existence of 
individual souls (the epic comes fairly close to this, without 
quite reaching it), but also the unreality of all matter (which 
can be read into the epic only by serious Gistortions). Much 
earlier than Sankara, and apparently much earlier than the doc- 
trine of maya as he taught it, is th» classical system of the 
Sankhya Karikas. This system developed equally clearly out of 
epic Brahmaism, but in a wholly different direction. It took 
as its starting-point the doctrine of the absolute independence 
of the individual souls on the one hand and material nature on 
the other. It emphasized the contrast between these two prin-: 
ciples, and dwelt on the evolution of material nature,” as set 
over against the unchanging nature of the soul. Above all it 
got tid of the World-Soul (Brahman, or God) altogether; a 


*? On this I agree emphatically with Dahlmann, Sémkhya-Philosophie, 
p. xvi f. 

°t It is sometimes even said definitely that Material Nature springs 
from the World-Soul (e. g. 12. 13035). This subject will be treated 
more fully and adequately in my fortheoming book on the Bhagavad 
Gita (Open Court Publishing Co., Chieago, 1994). f 

%° Keeping very close in details to older accounts found in the epic; 
ef. Dahlmann, op. cit., p. 1 ff. 
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radical step for which, as I have tried to prove, there is no 
authority in the epic period. 

' The retention of the name “Sankhya” by the adherents of 
this later system is easy to understand, and from their point of 
view seems entirely justifiable. They too were seeking a means 
„of salvation, not simply the abstract truth as an end in itself 
(ef. the first paragraph of this article). ' They taught salvation 
by knowledge; knowledge of the ultimate truth, namely, the 
truth of the absolute independence of the soul from material 
nature, Their method was, then, precisely the method of the 
epic * Sankhya.” The metaphysical content of their doctrines 
was based upon a pari—an important part—of the content of 
epic Brahmaism, which had been familiarly accepted by the 
followers of epic “ Sankhya,” as well as by the other orthodox 
methodological schools of epic times. In so far as it differed 
from that, such differences did not in any way concern the use 
of the name Sankhya, which applied not to metaphysical con- 
tent, but to method. From the point of view of early times, 
the name Sünkhya might just as well he applied to Sankara’s 
“ Vedänta” as to the Sankhya of the Karikas; for Sankara, too, 
taught salvation by knowledge oz the truth, and his “truth?” 
was also based on (or developed out of) epic Brahmaism, altho 
his formulation was quite different from that of the Karikiis. 
That Sankara did not claim the name Sankhya is doubtless due 
to the fact that long before his time tae name had become asso- 
ciated with the classical system of the Karikaés, which taught 
metaphysical doctrines to which he was radically opposed. It 
‘was only after the formulation of the system of the Karikas, 
and precisely as a result thereof, that the name Sankhya came 
to be associated exclusively with the doctrines of plurality of ' 
souls and no world-soul. | . 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that both the later Sankhya 
and the later Vedanta, by their respective changes in the older 
Brahmaism, have introduced what must be clearly recognized 
as logical improvement, altho perhaps at the expense of “ com- 
mon sense.” The epic speculations, like those of the Upanisads 
"which they so closely resemble, are unsystematic. It is easy to 
find logical flaws in them. Matter is eternal and independent, 
yet somehow dependent on the One Supreme Soul; the indi- 
vidual souls are many, and yet there is in the last analysis but 
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One Soul; and so on. At least the most glaring of these logical 
inconsistencies are removed in the later systematic philosophies, 
by various means. They are thus made to appeal more to the 
closet philosopher. Yet one cannot help questioning whether 
their carefully built houses of cards (which after all break down 
at one point or another— 1 suppose like all philosophic systems, 
east or west!) do not lose in freshness, simplicity, earnestness, 
and vigor more than they gain in refinement and subtlety. 


Interal meaning of the word “ Sünkhya." 


If I am right as to what “ Sànkhya" was originally applied 
to, it is evident that the dispute as to the literal meaning of the 
word is settled. It cannot possibly mean “(the metaphysical 
system) characterized by numbers or enumeration, (the) nu- 
merical (system),"— alleged to have been applied to the (later) 
Sankhya system because of its many numerical categories. In 
spite of the authority of Garbe, Hopkins, Oldenberg,®* and 
Winternitz,? this view seems to me a priori improbable, even 
from the standpoint of the later Sankhya system. Are numer- 
ical categories more strikingly characteristic even of that later 
system than of other Hindu systems? I doubt it. All Hindu 
systems, of science and pseudo-~science as well as philosophy, 
love numerical categories and revel in them. Can any Hindu 
systematic treatise on any subject be imagined that does not 
abound in numerical categories? *? With what less “ numerical ? 
system would Sankhya be contrasted in this sense? It is com- 
monly set off against Yoga in particular. Yet the later Yoga 
system, so far from lacking numerical categories, takes over 
practically all the categories of the Sünkhya system and even 


8° @arbe is the originator of this interpretation, and still defends it 
in Samkhya Philosophie’, 189 £. 

3T Page 127. 

° Lehre der Upanishaden und Anfänge des Buddhismus', page 208 
(? page 179). ‘ 

3? Gesch. d. ind. Lit., 3, page 448, note 2. Jacobi also (GGA 1919, 
281.) thinks that Sankhya means “dealing with enumeration," tho in 
a different sense, which I cannot take space to discuss here. Formerly : 
(GGA 1895, 209) Jacobi accepted the view which I express below. 

** Jacobi (GGA 1895, 209) remarks very truly that Jainism, Buddh- 
ism, and other sects of the time go much farther than Sünkhya in de- ` 
votion to numbered categories. 
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adds to them. Where is the point, then, in calling Sànkhya the 
* numerical system” ? 

But of course the conclusive reply to this interpretation, in 
my opinion, is that Sánkhya did not originally mean any system 
of philosophy, numerical or other, but simply and solely a way 
of gaining salvation, namely by knowledge. If this is so, of 
 eourse the word can only mean what all authorities before 
Garbe* took it to mean— dealing with speculation, calcula- 
tion” in the sense of reasoning, philosophy. Sankhya is the 
philosophical, reflective, speculative, intellectual method. ‘That 
is why it is called, for instance in the Gita, jfíüna-yoga, “ way 
or discipline of knowledge.” It implied in itself nothing as to 
what truth is, but only an adherence to the intellectual method, 
8 hope for salvation thru knowledge of the truth alone, rather 
than thru some other means, such as performance of actions or 
devotion to God. It seems to be universally admitted that the 
word and its cognates (the nouns samkhua and | pari-|samkhya- 
na, the verb [pari-|samkhya@) have such meanings in the epic 
and other early literature. Even Gazhe grants this (op. cit. 
189 f.), tho he considers it a “transferred” use of the words. 
E. g. in Yàjf. Dh. Š. 8. 158 Sariraparisamkhyana means “ re- 
flection about the body.” In Mbh. 12. 11934 samkhyd (and its 
synonym sünkhya, three verses before) is not a philosophical 
term at all but one of the five * qualities of speech,” and a pre- . 
cise definition is given of it: 


dosánàim ca gunànüm ca pramšánam pravibhagatah 
kamcid arth&m a5hipretya sā samkhyety upadharyatam. 


^ ©The weighing of strong and weak points severally, as one 


presses forward to some conclusion, this should be understood 
as samkhyà '(or, three verses before, sinkhya), reasoning, taleu- 
lation.” (Hopkins, 95, “reckoning”.) As an adjective, sün- 
:khya would then seen to mean “(the method of salvation) 


“1 For references to early expressions of this view see Garbe, op. cit., 
189 note 2. For Hindu authorities holding the same view see' Fitz 
Edward Hall, Sünkhyapravacanabhüsyc, Preface, page 4, note. Cf. 
Amara I. 1, 4, 11 carcà samkhyd vicirand; Sü$vata 538 ckateüdüu 
vicürane samhkhyé. Since, and in spite oi, Garbe’s interpretation the 
. older view has been maintained Ey Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. d. Phil., 
I. 3, page 15, and Charpentier, ZDMG. 65. 847. 
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based on -ccekoning or calculation” in the sense of the weighing 
of argum=ats, reflective reasoning. It was originally the only 
method wch claimed a rationalistic, an intellectual, basis. Of 
course it_« not necessary to deny the possibility that the word 
and its ~satives may occasionally be used with conscious and 
semi-purr-ng allusion to the meaning “number,” “ which is 
unquesti«aably one of the early meanings of the word samkhyd. 
A Hindu vould not be a Hindu if he did not play on various 
meaning..-cf a word, when he gets the chance. But if I inter- 
pret corr=cly the evidence adduced above, the original meaning 
cannot pesibly be “dealing with numbers or numerical cate- 
gories,” e-en if that interpretation were otherwise a natural one, 
which it ==ms to me it is not. 


The early meaning of Yoga. 


We has= arrived at a quite clear and sharp definition of the 
term S&azaya. Can we hope to do as well with the comple- 
mentary Erm Yoga? *? 

As all Xanskritisbs know, the word yoga is a very fluid one, 
used in a. zreat variety of senses, philosophical and other. It 
may meer simply “method, means”; and it is used in that 
sense in many philosophic passages of the epic, notably in the 
Gità 3. & quoted at the beginning of this article (cf. also page 
4). Hem the adherents of Sankhya follow the yoga (method, 
discipline of knowledge, while the adherents of Yoga follow 
the yoga «2 action. Obviously two entirely different meanings 
are given z the word yoga in this one verse. Another meaning 
is “exerco, diligence, zeal”; used especially to describe a 
regular, c sviplined course of procedure leading to a definite end 
(in the Gad and other philosophie passages, ordinarily to the 
end of ecamcipation). In this sense it is quite natural that it 


42 Tt sees: to me to be so used at 12. 11410, to which Garbe refers 
(1. o.) as —of for his theory of the meaning of the word. I am unable 
to see wh- Garbe refers also to 12. 11393, 11409 and 11673 for further 
proof. Tlzss verses seem to me to contain no allusion, even punningly, 
to the “mmber” idea. In fact it is surprizing how seldom we find 
this word- ay, considering the Hindu propensity for punning, If 
Garbe werz.-ight we should expect to find it constantly recurring. 

“On Yaz in the epie see especially Hopkins, “ Yoga-technique in 
the Great “hic,” JAOS 22. 333-379 (in addition to his essay in The 
Great Epic . 
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should have em &pplied to a system of restraint of the senses | 
and other more or less ascetic practices (later including breath- 
exercises), conceived as leading either to emancipation or to _ 


‘, -. Some supernatural attainment; in popular usage, to any magic 


power. In the Gita, however (to which we shall for the mo-- 
ment limit our consideration), it ordinarily designates no such ; > 
system as this, but rather a very differant course of procedure, 
, namely the method of salvation characterized by participation 
in action without interest in the fruits of action. Hence the 
fuller expression xarma-yoga, which as we saw from .3. 3 is, J 
synonymous with Yoga alone in this connexion. Worldly action . 
is meant; ib is particularly exemplified by the duty to fight 
enjoined upon Arjuna. Fighting is surely far enough from ~ 
restraint of senses or breath-exercises. Action characterized by: 
` indifference is the central principle of the Gita’s Yoga; but the `- : 
“action” feature is just as important as the “indifference” = 
feature, "The word yoga definitely implies activity as used in 
the Gità, where it is constantly colored by association (perhaps 
. more or less subconscious) with the cther meaning of the word, 
“energetic performances, exertion." It is thus opposed: to the 
system or “ discipline ” of the Sinkhya, namely the jfüna-yoga 
(the use of the same word yoga is confusing) or, “way” or 
. “discipline” of knowledge, with definite implication in the Gita 
(and in some other places, see pages 23 ff.) of sannydsa; aban- 
donment of action. | 

. We shall see presently that other parts of the epic understand 
Yoga as something quite different from this “disciplined (but | 
worldly) activity," and something mors suggestive of its later, 
classical meaning. We shall speak of them presently. In every 
case, however, Yoga is—like Sankhya—not a “system” of 
belief or of metaphysics. It is always a way, a method, of 
getting something, usually salvation (tho sometimes, especially 
in more popular usage, a lower goal is aimed at). And it seems 
to me that the common denominator of all the epic. defini- 
' tions of Yoga is disciplined activity, earnest striving—by active 
(not rationalistic or intellectual) means. It is distinctly not 
“union.” * In English we may describe the goal of Yoga (or 


44 That yoga “does not mean “union” im »hilosophie language in the + 
Mbh. and contemporary texts is a conclusion which I reached inde-, 


x" 
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of Sankhya either) as “union” (with Brahman , or God). But 
it is a striking fact that the word yoga and its cognates are not 
ordinarily used of this. Instead, the emancipated soul “ goes 
to” (adhi-gam), “attains” (ap, prap), or “sees” (pas) Brah- 
man; or if he is said to attain “ oneness, sameness” with Brah- 
man, the word used is not yoga but e. g. sümyata (12. 8789 
gacched aksarasimyatam). Cf. Hopkins, JAOS 22. 334: “ The 
union-idea of the author of the Mundaka [Upanisad] is ex- 
pressed not by yoga but by samya " ; an acute observation, which, 
it seems to me, applies equally well to the epic. Yoga is not the 
goal but a method of reaching it. As distinguished from San- 
khya, the method of knowledge, it means the active method, 
the method of exertion. Sankhya seeks salvation by knowing 
something; Yoga by doing something. 


pendently from my study of the texts themselves. Subsequently I was 
pleased to find that according to excellent authority the word does not 
mean this even later. Charpentier, ZDMG 65. 846 f., says: “ Dass das 
Wort nicht, wie die populäre Auffassung es wollte, ‘ Verbindung’ (der ` 
Seele mit l$vara) bedeutet, ist klar und wird ja in Sarvadaré. S. 129 
abgewiesen." So also, according to Charpentier, Tuxen in his book on 
Yoga (Copenhagen, 1911; I regret that I have no access to this highly 
praised work). Tuxen follows the late commentator Vyüsa in defining 
yoga as equivalent to samādhi. Charpentier however suggests that it 
“eigentlich von der Bedeutung ‘Anstrengung’ ausgehend, das ganze 
‘ praktische? Treiben bezeichnet und am ehesten etwa mit ' Praxis’ zu 
übersetzen wäre. Denn der praktische Teil ist es doch, der für das 
System bezeichnend ist—das Theoretische gehört dem Samkhya.” I am 
glad to find myself in perfect agreement with Charpentier as to the 
meaning of the word yoga. I should also accept his second sentence 
as far as concerns the classical Yoga “system.” It would apply ap- 
proximately to the early Yoga of the epic, if we understand by “System” 
not a system of metaphysical truth, but a method of salvation.—Dahl- 
matin (Sámkhya-Philosophie, passim) came near the truth in many 
ways with his theory that epic Sinkhya and Yoga are two parts of 
the same philosophical system, one the theoretical part, the other the 
practical, But he, like virtually all others, made the fundamental 
error of interpreting the terms as names for a systematic philosophy. 
It seems to me that he exaggerates somewhat the unity and syste- 
matization of the philosophic speculations in the epic; but I dissent 
much more emphatically from his view that Sinkhya (or “ Sünkhya- 
Yoga”) is a name for the “system” (if we can call it that) of epic 
Brahmaism, or for any system of metaphvsical truth. “ Die Samkhya- 
Philosophie,” as applied to the epic, is itself a misnomer, as I hope ta 
have shown. 
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Yoga in the Moksadharma section. 


In the Moksadharma section of Mbh. 12 we have several 
descriptions of Yoga, usually contrasted with Sankhya. They 
agree with each other in ell essentials. In most of them knowl- 
edge, the Leitmotif of the Sankhya passages described above, is 
conspicuously absent. Once or twice it is mentioned in passing, 
in rigmarole lists of virtues or general desiderata, evidently 
without any deeper significance. In eddition to 12. 7129-50, 
8769-8808, 11373-92, I would call attention especially to 12. 
11679-11702, one of the best and clearest statements. It-follows 
a description of Sankhya (11655-73), called “ Sankhya-know!l- 
edge” and contrasted with “ Yoga-powec? (11675 1.) or “ Yoga- 
activity” (yoga-krtyam, 11682; a very significant expression, ` 
used, as Hopkins says, JAOS 22. 341, “not infrequently” in 
the epic for Yoga-practize). This Yoga-activity is two-fold 
(11682): saguna, “qualified” (provided with. the qualities, 
gunas; one might almost translate “ material”), and nirguna, 
“unqualified, qualityless" (free from the gunas, or, as it were, 
* guper-material?; perhaps “exoteric” and “esoteric” would 
approximately represent the two terms). 


11683 dharanat cšiva manasah pranàvüma$ ca parthiva 
ekagrata ca manasah pranayamas tathdiva oa.*5 
11684 prànàyàmo hi saguno nirgunam dharayen manah. 


“(The two stages are:) fixation of the mind, and restraint of 
the vital powers (‘breaths’); concentration of the mind, and 
‘restraint of the vital powers. For restraint of the vital powers 


4€ This verse seems to have always been misunderstood. The commen- 
tator, followed by P. C. Roy and Hopkins (JAOS 22. 341), understands 
ab as referring to the saguna stage, ed to the nirguna stage, prünüydtna 
being common to both. But the following 11684b distinctly indicates 
that dharanam manasah is nirguna, not sagunds and 116842 even more 
distinctly states that préndyima is saguna alone, not nirguna. This 
is confirmed by 11375 (page <1). Deussen refers the whole of 11683 to 
the saguņa stage, which is shown to be impossible by 11375 (ekügratü 
manasah there is nirguna) as well as by 11684b. Since 11684b 
nirgunam dhirayén marah obviously refers co the stage just described 
as dhüranavw manasah, this latter can only 5e the nirguna stage; and 
it is therefore a synonym of ekügratü manasak, which is also nirguna 
according to 11375. It seems to me evident that 11683ab is repeated, 
in partly identical, partly varying, language, in 11683cd. 
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is qualified (“ material, exoterie? the lower stage). One should 
fix (concentrate) the mind, (making it) free from qualities.” 
Compare with this 12. 11375, where we also find “the supreme 
power? of the Yogas (described as dhyana, meditation) con- 
sisting of two stages, prünüyüma and ekügraià manasah, of 
which the former is saguna, the latter nirguna. The prünas 
are not what we mean by “breath” but, in accordance with 
standard Upanisadic usage, the “ vital powers” or functions of 
the human organism; specifically and particularly the senses. 
The first or lower stage in the “ disciplined activity” of Yoga, 
according to this definition, is control or restraint of the senses, 
bringing them to rest “in the mind (manas)," cf. 11689, 11377, 
11381. But this stage is still “ be-qualitied," saguna;*' in 
order to attain the higher, nirguna, “ qualityless" stage one 
must now concentrate the mind (dhdrayen manah, 11684; cf. 
ekagram dhàrayen manah, 7133 ; the noun is dhàranam mana- 
sah, 11683, or ekágratà manasah, 11683, 11375), namely, in the 
ahamküra (11689); then the dáhamküra must be fixed in the 
buddhi, and that in the primal Material Nature, prakrüi 
(11690). Or, more briefly, the process may be described simply 
as sinking the manas in the buddhi (11381) or in the self, 
dtman (8784), without mention of the ahamküra or the primal 
prakris (yet the latter seems to be understood in 11381, for just 
below, in 11384, the adept is “returned into prakrt" prakrtim 
dpannam). In any case, when the final stage is reached, all the 
faculties have come to rest, and one sits like a stick of wood 
(7133, 11382) or a stone (11694) or a lamp burning in a wind- 


46 Nothing is said in any of these passages on Yoga about literal 
* restraint of breath," as praetised by later yogins. On the contrary, 
the explanation of prámáyüma (as the first or saguna stage of Yoga 
[11683 f., 11375]) is clearly given in 11687 ff. and 11377 ff. respectively: 
viz, subduing of the senses. Of course, according to early Hindu 
theory, the vital functions or powers are “carried” by the “ breaths ” 
in the body; that is why the name préna was given to the vital powers, 
as it constantly is in the very earliest Upanisads. 

47 Cf, 7139, in another description of Yoga; after the external senses 
have been brought to a complete rest, so that one no longer hears, 
feels, sees, tastes, or smells (7134 f.), which is the “first stage of 
meditation,” then the “sixth” (inner) sense, i. e. the manas, “ still 
stirs.” Therefore, one must now proceed to reduce it also, the manas, 
to complete cessation (71492). 
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less place (11693, 11885). Then he does absolutely nothing but 
meditate (dhyà) cn the “sternal Lord and the imperishable 
Brahman” (11691) and finelly succeeds in beholding (anu-pas) 
Him (11386), in reaching equality (samyatà) with Him 
(8789). This is, cf course, salvation. 

The details of this scheme vary, to be sure. I have called 
attention in passing to scime of the variants; it is hardly possible 
here to go into the matter further. For my present purpose 
the variations are unimportant.** They are just what we should 
expect in this period, when there are ag yet no cut-and-dried 
systems, only somewhat vague tendencies. But the central idea 
of the method of selvation known here as Yoga comes out, after 
all, quite clearly and definitely. It consists in a course of what 
we may call, for short, self-Lypnosis: a gradual numbing of the 
Senses, beginning with the external cnes and then passing to the 
internal organs, ani culminating in a state of trance, in which 
. the adept attains an immediate vision of the One,# and feels 
himself united with Him. 

. Superficially it might seem that the self-hypnotizing (if I 
may use that conveniently brief term) Yogin resembles a quiet- 
istic follower of SSànkhya (see pages 235 f above). But their 
methods are really absolutely different in principle. The Sàn- 
khya quietist is simply doing nothing, because he thinks any 
form of activity is evil. (Of. page 3, note 6.) He hopes for 
salvation thru knowledge alone, which to him implies cessation 
of all action. Tha Yogin of the Moksadharma sections has 
little interest in mere knowledge as sach, He is intent on a 
very definite, quas:-mechanistic course of “ disciplined action, 
effort,” which is tc bring him to sélvetion directly. His “ ac- 
tion,” to be sure, is not normal, worldly action. It involves 
control and gradual repression of the bodily powers. Buf this 


të I pass over also some deteils which ate presented with a reason- 
able approach to uniformity, but which do not seem important for my 
present theme, such as the five “hindrances to Yoga” (treated by 
Hopkins, JAOS 22. 339). ‘On the “ powers? (ai$varya) see below, 
pages 45 f. 

4° This, I believe, is precisely what pratyoksahetavo means in 12. 11043 
(see above, page 9). The Yogas are there said to rely on * immedi- 
ate perception ? (of the Supreme), the SánEhyas on “ panne knowl- 
, edge (Süstra). 
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is itself conceived as an active process; it is not a mere passive 
abstention from action. Without ever having tried it, one may 
venture the guess that it would indeed be a quite “ strenuous” 
undertaking, involving a good deal of zealous application and . 
“ disciplined activity”! : l 


Two diferent interpretations of Yoga method. 


Now, a critic will say, all this is far enough from the dis- 
ciplined and unselfish, but normal, activity (exemplified by 
fighting) which we found to be the usual definition of Yoga in 
the Gità. Yes: but nevertheless it is a way of seeking salvation 
by a process of activity, by doing something, by “ Praxis" (as 
Charpentier puts it, see note 44, page 39), by practice, by 
exertion. It fits the definition “ disciplined activity” perfectly 
well. . And that is clearly the way in which the term Yoga is 
understood in, this connexion, as indicated by the word (yoga-) | 
krtya (or, elsewhere, as in the Gita, karma; cf. below, page 44), 
“ Yoga-action,” as distinguished from “ Sankhya-knowledge.” 
. Instead of seeking salvation by merely attaining knowledge of 
the supreme truth, which is expected to bring salvation immedi- _ 
ately (as Sankhya teaches), the followers of Yoga seek salva- 
‘tion by a regular, disciplined, zealous course of action. Yoga 
is not concerned with any metaphysical theorizing. Jt leaves 
that to Sankhya, to which theorizing is necessarily important 
(page 21). Yoga does not deny the “truth” asserted by. 
Sankhya; we are even told at times that it accepts it. But its 
method of salvation lies not thru mere k on of that truth, 
but thru a course of active discipline. 

The subsumption under the name Yoga of these two different, 
programs of “ disciplined activity? is signalized by the fact that 
even in the Bhagavad Gita, which ordinarily understands by 
Yoga the disinterested performance of worldly acts, the other 
interpretation is not unknown. And the G3t& shows no sign 
that it is conscious of any inconsistency between the two pro- 
grams.” In its sixth chapter it gives us a description of the 


"° That is, at this point. In another passage, 13. 24 (quoted by me 
page 18), the Gita seems to make a clear distinction between dhyana 
(which, apparently, can only mean “ self-hypnotism,” cf. Mbh. 12. 11374, 
page 41 above) and Sankhya and “karma-yoga” as methods of sal- 
vation. : 
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Yogia which, while much less technical than those quoted above 
from the Moksadharma, decidedly suggests their methods of 
dhyàua, prünüyama, and dharanam manasah.™ 

On the other hand, the Moksadharma section, tho it knows 
also the Gità's method of salvation by disinterested but worldly 
activity, does not seem to apply the name Yoga to it. Quite the 
contrary: in one passege at least it definitely distinguishes this 
method from both Yoza and Sankhya, I refer to the conver- 
sation between King Janaka and Sulabhà, 12. 11871 ff. Janaka 
says he has studied under Pañcaśikha, who (tho called specifie- 
ally a Sankhya teacher in 11878) knows and has taught to 
Janaka three ways of salvation, viz. “ Sankhya-knowledge ” 
(sankhya-jfiana), Yoga, and the “Roval Method, method for 
kings” (mahipálawidni; 11876). These are explained in 
1188t ff. “For a threefold foundation (frividha nisthd, cf. Bh. 
G. 3. 3) in regard tc salvation (mokse) Las been recognized by 
various supreme knowers of salvation. ‘Transcendental knowl- 
edge and complete atandonment of actions (¿ñanam lokottaram 
yac cc sarvatyagas ca karmandm) is expounded by some knowers 
of the science of salvation as the knowledge-basis (knowledge- 
methcd, 4. e. of salvation, jfdnanistha;: this, of course, is the 
Sankhya method). Likewise other sages of subtle insight pro- 
claim the action-basis (action-method, karmanistha; the Yoga 
methcd). Abandoning both of these alike, knowledge and mere 
action, this third basis (of salvation) has been expounded by 
that roble teacher (prehdyobhayam asy evam jñanam karma ca 


51 See Bh. G. 6. 10-26. Note especially 11-12: $ucüu dege (ef. 12. 8792, 
8795) pratisthüpya sthiram dsanam adtmanak .. . tatraiikdgram manah 
krivà (cf. ekdgraté manasch, pp. 40 f.) yatacsitiendriyakriyah, upavisy- 
dsane yuñjyād yogam dimavisuddhaye—In 19 occurs the comparison 
of the Yogin to a lamp burning in a windless place, as above, p. 41. 
Again, 24: manasdivendriyagrimam viniyamya samantatah, (25) 
$anüih-Sanüir uparamed buddhyà dhrtigrhitcyé, dimasamstham manah 
krivà na kimcid api cintayet. The last phrase would hardly be used 
in the Moksadharma sezt:ons at all; instaad af “thinking on nothing 
at all” he should “ think on the Supreme Soul.” The Gita’s expression 
is sem--popular (one is tempted to call it, in slang, a “ give-away”; 
at least one fears that the activities of scme of the “adepts” who 
were astensibly thinking on the Supreme Soul may have been more 
accurately, if less courteously, characterized by the Gita’s expression). 
Rigid, logical consistency is, however, not to be expected here. 
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kevalam, irte ’yam samakhyata nistha tena mahātmanā, 
11891).” The “third method,’ opposed to both Sankhya 
(method of knowledge with abandonment of all action) and 
Yoga (method of disciplined activity, here clearly, as always in 
the Moksadharma, in the sense of “ self-hypnosis,” pranayama 
and dhéranam manasah), is of course the mahipalavidht, “ meth- 
od of (for) kings,” referred to in 11876. In the following 
verses Janaka, who prefers it to the others, explains it at length. 
It agrees perfectly with the Gita’s usual definition of Yoga, viz., 
remaining in the world (specifically in the life of a prince, 
just as In Arjuna’s case), and performing all acts required by 
the traditional duties of the station to which one is born, but 
with indifference to results. The same arguments are used that 
are found in the Gité.—In the sequel Janaka’s arguments for 
this method are refuted by Sulabha, who declares that it is 
impossible for a king to be saved while keeping his kingdom. 
She demands renunciation in deeds as well as in thoughts. 
This makes me rather inclined to suspect that the passage is a 
definite polemic against the Bhagavad Gita—as it certainly is 
a polemic against one of its cardinal doctrines. Our passage 
(which in 11889 has what looks suspiciously like an echo of 
Bh. G. 3. 8) says point-blank: the claim that the Yoga method 
may be interpreted as disinterested activity while remaining in 
worldly life, is false. This is not true Yoga, but a different 
method, and an unsound one; those who hope for salvation thru 
it are deluded. 
There is, in any case, no doubt of the fact that the Gita’s 
interpretation of Yoga (tho etymologically it fits the word ad- 
mirably) was not the usual one, either in epic times or later. 
It is obvious that the later, classical system of the Yoga-sütras 
is Based upon the method of salvation described in the Moksa- 
dharma sections. And the use of the words yoga and yogin in 
popular language in the epic itself (see Hopkins’s study in 
JAOS 22, passim), referring to the possession of various super- 
natural or magic powers, shows that this interpretation was 
commoner in early times as well. For the supernatural powers 
(Gi$varya) connected with Yoga are, of course, only to be asso- 
ciated with self-hypnotism, trances, and the like; not with the 
life of a prince or warrior, even tho he be a dutiful and unselfish 
one. Even in the Moksadharma section (12. 11062) we are told 
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that “the Yoga (masculine, = yogin), attaining power (bala, 
ef. 12. 11676, “there is no knowledge like Sankhya, no power 
like Yoga”), may assume many shousancs of selves (dimans, 
i. e., may make himself thousandfold) and roam about the earth 
in al. these guises”; in the following verses it is said that in 
one form he can: enjoy the objects of sense, while simultaneously 
. in another form he can perform the severes; penance, ete. How- 
ever, the author of this same passage regards such powers as 
comparatively trivial, In 11065, aiter disposing of these 
* powers," he says he will now explain the subtle (süksma), 
.i. e. superior, powers of the Yogir. This he does in 11066 fi. ; 
they consist simply in the power of atta-ring salvation, or the 
highest goal. In fact, other passages defnitely deprecate any 
interest in the supernatural powers. Cf. 12. 8685 f: “ Under- 
stanc (now, after the Sankhya method has been described) how - 
end by what means men reach sa_vation thru Yoga. He who, 
having transcended the supernatural powers of Yoga, ceases 
(from worldly or sensory activities), is released (yogdisvaryam 
atikrinto yo mskramati mucyate). And, more clearly, 12. 
7180: * The reciter who- takes deHght in undertakings to gain 
supernatural powers (athaiWvaryaprovritesu japakas tatra ra- 
jyate), that very thing means hell for him. By that means he 
does not gain emancipation (sa era mraycs tasya müsüw tasmat 
pramucyate)." The supernatural powers are at best trivial and 
incidental acquisitions on the way to the supreme goal. But 
ratu-ally in the popular consciousness they loomed large, and 
were responsible for many a degradation of the Yoga method, 
rot cnly in later times, but even in the tirne of the epic. 

I cannot here take up more at length ihe question of certain 
other “methods of salvation” which are mentioned in the epic, 
such as ritualism, asceticism (tcpas), and devotion to God 
(bhatti). They are sometimes clearly Cistinguished from both 
the Saénkhya and the Yoga methods, sometimes more or less 
blenced with one of thew. (usually Yoga, since the definition of 
Yoge is, as we have seen, elastic enough to include any program 
that zan be regarded as a course of action). Compare Bhagavad 
Gita 6. 46 f. and 18. 24f. (pages 5 and 18 above). 
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IL—PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES: |, 
1. Ambrosian Mangers. E 


In the Iliad (8, 484) we. read that Hera’s steeds were tied 
by the Horae to ambrosian mangers, 4. e. mangers full of sweet 
herbs (not fragrant hay; cf. DB 2, 312; Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 10; 
4, b, 388; Ov. M et. 6, 467). Green forage is the natural food 
of horses. Ambrosia, which denoted originally the fragrant 
steam arising from the fat of the saeridces (Ti. 1, 817; 8, 549; 
2, 423; cf. AJP 43, 246) and was afterwards used for scented 
unguent, perfume, denotes also sweet herb (Plin. 27, 28) just 
as Gr. ¿roma is used in this sense (Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 1). The 
scent of new-mown hay is due to coumarin; it is found e. g. in 
vernal grass, anihoxanihum odoratum, especially at flowering 
time, also in woodruff, asperula odorata, which is used to flavor 
the German may-drink. This punch is mentioned as early as 
854 by a Benedictine monk of the monastery of Prüm in the 
district of Treves, where Charlemagne’s grandson, Lothair I, 
died in 855. His remains were found there in 1860. Lorraine 
< Lotharingia < Lothar regnum represents the inheritance of 
. Lothair Ps second son, Lothair II. 

When Iris had taken Aphrodite, who had been woundéd by 
Diomedes, to the Olympus, in Ares’ chariot, she unharnessed the : 
horses and. cast before them ambrosian food (TI. 5, 869; cf. 18, 
35) 4. e. sweet-scented: grasses. If it had been the food of the 
. gods, imparting immortality, the poet would not have used the 
verb which is employed in the NT passages Cast not your pearls 
before swine and It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to dogs (Matt. 7, 6; 15, 26). 

When Hera came to the former confluence of the Simois and 
Scamander near Troy (cf. Badeker, Konstantinopel und das 
westliche Kleinasien; p. 176) the steeds of her chariot ate the 


* The. following nine brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
. Philólogieal Association during the academic session 1922/ 3; Nos. 3 
, and 4 were presented on Dec. 21, and the others on Oct. 19, Nov. 16, 

Jan. 18, Feb, 15, Mar. 15, Ap. 19, May 17, respectively. | 
>For the abbreviations see vol. 43 of this JOURNAL, p. 238, note 2. 
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ambrosia which the Simois had caused ta sprout for them (IL 
5, 777).2 This means simply that the horses grazed (note 
véuecÜa.) on the fragrant meacows watered by the Simois.* 
Sweet-smellinz forage-plants are still plenviful about the streams 
of the Trojan plain (EB! 27, 815"). 
. When the Scamander bids the 3imcis join him in overwhelm- 
ing Achilles with his flood, Hepkestus checked the two streams 
with his fire, so that the sweet-smelling marsh-plants were burn- 
ing (II 21, 807) : Awrós (cf. IL 2, 776; Od. 4, 608) is melilot, 
i. e. sweet clover; melilotus albc. is called in German: weisser 
Pferdeklee or Stewnklee; it conteins coumarin and is very aro- 
matic, especially when dry. piov in the present passage does 
not denote the true bulrush (sempus lacustris) but reed-grass, . 
4. e. reed canary-grass, phalaris arundiracea (Plin. 97, 126). 
-= "K*wepov is cypress-grass or galangal (cyverus longus). Cyperus 
and earex represent the largest genera of the grass-like herbs 
. known as cyperaceae. The Egyptian papyrus is a species of 
: cyperus. In Oregon a variety of carez acuta yields an excellent 
quality of hay. The tubers of cyperus rotundus, known as nut- 
grass, contain an oil which is much used in Upper India as a 
perfume. 
All these plants are ambrosian, 4. e. fragrant, so áuf)pócta 
kára mans mangers full of fragrant forage. Pindars $árva 
Zmvos àpyaia, (O 13, 92) throws no light on this question. 


2. Wine ard Blooc. 


The food cf the gods was the fragrant steam arising from 
the sacrifices, and their drink consisted of the fumes of liba- 
Lions, TI 5, 341 says où yàp oïrev govo’, ov ívovo? albora olvov 


3 The interpreters of this passage seam tc have forgotten tHat we 
often have pluperfect aorists. | 

tK. Wernicke, of Halle, says in Paulys RE 1, 1809: (1894) with 
reference to IL 5, 368. 775; 18, 34; Ov. Met. 2, 119: wenn ihre (der 
Götter) Rosse crasen, so lüsst die Erie ihnen Unsterblichkeit als Weide ` 
.Qufspriessen. The Ovidian ambrosias sucus danotes Gpwua yxuXG8es, and 
praesepio alta exe faliscae clatratae. According to Crénert’s Passow, 
-~ ambrosia denotes duftendes Schéniettsmittel, Futter der Gótterrosse, 
Gétterspeise; contrast the paper on Manna, Nectar, and Ambrosia in ` 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 61, No. 3 
{1922) pp. 229-236. 
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(cf. Ps. 50, 13; Judg. 13, 16; 6, 21; 1 K 18, 38; Lev. 9, 24; 
2 Chr. 7, 1; 2 Maec. 1, 20-22. 31. 32. 36). The sacrificial 
fumes were sapped to impart youth and cheer. Hebe means 
youth, and Ganymede is connected with yávvota,, to rejoice (cf. 
Judg. 9, 18; Ps. 104, 15; Eccl. 10, 19) while the second part 
of the name has been samh ied with pé6v, our mead.  Yávos 
denotes refreshment, drink; we find ydvos dprédov, yávos Bórpuos, 
yavos Atoricov. Ganymede was afterwards identified with the 
eleventh sign of the zodiac, Aquarius, the water-bearer: he sym- 
bolizes, it may be supposed, the evaporation of water and other 
liquids. ‘The ascension of Ganymede (who was supposed to have 
been carried off by Zeus in the form of an eagle; cf. KAT? 564) 
may represent the rising of the evaporated vapors to consider- 
able heights above the surface of the earth. 

Evaporation, which finally descends in rain, is alluded to in 
Job 86, 27 (c. 100 2.0.) which should be rendered as follows: 


27 Hie sucks up the drops from the sea, 

they are stored for the flcod of His rain, 
28 Which the clouds cause to How down 

and shower on many a man. 


wo "Nb pn — D'o OID yap 27 
TON Wy wy Pw oP wy 28 


For the suffix in méfaré, His rain, cf. Matt. 5, 45; vuzzaqá, lit. 
they are bottled < zíqqà, skin-bottle (cf. JAOS 43, 120+). 

The ancients did not clearly distinguish between vapor, steam, 
and smoke. In Latin, vapor denotes especially a warm exhala- 
tion; Latin poets use vapor for fire. We designate also fog and 
misi as vapors. We speak of a fog burning off, and we say not 
only the kettle bowls, but also the whirlpool boils (AJSL 23, 
2415. | 

Ganymede supplanted Hebe in popular mythology when it 
was customary to have male attendants instead of female cup- 
bearers. JII 1, 598 Hephaestus serves the gods with fragrant 
nectar, dipping it from a bowl: oivoyde yAvKd vékrap dad KpyTipos 
adicouwv. We apply the term crater now to the bowl-shaped out- 
let of a volcanic vent from which the vapors &. ascend. Vol- 
canoes do not emit true smoke. Nectar is the Semitic nikfár, 
vaporized (AJP 48, 245). The name Hephestus may be con- 
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‘nected with &mzrew, to ignite (á$6c(s means set on fire in Herod. 

1, 19) and àiec«v, to whirl up. Od. 1), 99 we have xamvós dao 
xÜovàs divowy. Hephestus was the god of volcanoes: the Etna 
was his smithy, the Cyclcpes were his journeymen. As cup- 
bearer of the gods he symbclizes the ascending fumes of libations. 

The fragrant steam of the fat pieces of the sacrifices was 
afterwards replaced by incense (cf. EE 4196, n. 2) while liba- 
tions of wine represent a later substitute for the pouring out 
of the blood of the victims ‘cf. 1 Cor. 11, 23; EB 4209. 4218. 
4203. 4218). In the ancient Jewish r-tual, blood and fat were 
appropriated ta Juve (DB 4 822*°b). Fletcher (1609) uses 
fume for incense. Fr. fumeux may m2an, not only smoky, but 
also 1ntoxicating or 4niozacated. Fr. fumées du vin denotes | 
alcoholic stupor (JBL 36, 77) while le fumet du vin is used of 
the fragrance cf wine, whick we generally call bouquet. 

Newly drawn blood exhales an odorous vapor (halitus san- 
guinis) which is visible on a cold day. Therefore blood is said 
to smoke. In the third stanza of Sch:ller’s poem Brutus und 
Cäsar (1780) Brutus says: Auf Phiipo?s eisernem Altare | 
raucht der Freiheit letztes Opferblut, aad in 1. 81 of Die Künst- 
ler (1789) we ind: Da reuchte kein unschuldig Blut. Accord- 
ing to Grimm’s Wörterbuch, this use of rauchen may be bor- 
rowed from the French; it is not found before the 18t! cent. 
Racine says not only faire fumer les autels, but also Jamais 
de plus de sang les autels wont fumi. In the third part of 

Shakespeare's Henry VI (2, 8, 21) Richard says to War- 
wick: 
So underneath the bely of their steeds, 


That stained their jetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The nokle gentleman gave up the ghost; 


and in Richard III Lady Anne says to Gloster, at the hearse 
of Henry VI (1, 2, 103) : | 


. In thy foul throat thou liest! Queen Margaret saw 
Thy murderous falchion smoking -n his blood. 


3. Shady Broom-rlants. 

The reading breom-groves (whose shadow the dismissed 
bachelor loves) in Shakespeare's Tempest (4, 1, 75) is 
correct (cf. MLN 38, 79). The notes on the illustrated Ger- 
man translation, edited by Gosche and Tschischwitz (Ber- 
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lin, 1874) p. xxxvi state that broom-groves means G'insterhaine. 
When Elijah fled from the wrath of Jezabel to Beer-sheba in 
the extreme south of Judah, on the border of the cultivated 
land, 28 m SW of Hebron, he sat down under a desert-broom. 
The correct rendering broom is given in the margin of RV, 
not only in 1 K 19, 4, but-also in Ps. 120, 4. 

The broom-plant (Arab. rátam) is the largest and-most con- 
spicuous shrub in the deserts Š of Palestine. It is said to be 
7-10 feet high. The Father of Biblical Geography, Edward 
Robinson, stated (1841).in his Biblical Researches (1, 208) 
that his Arabs always selected the place of encampment, if 
possible, in the spot where the broom grew, in order to be 
sheltered by it at night from the wind; and during the day, 
when they often went in advance of the camels, he found them 
not unfrequently sitting or sleeping under a bush of rátam to 
protect them from the sun (EB 2647). This broom-plant, 
which grows in all the deserts of the Holy Land, the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and Egypt, is often the only refuge from the blazing 
sun of the desert (DB 2, 825°). 

Similarly the dwarf-pine (Pinus pumilio or montana) is a 
favorite shelter for the chamois, although it is only a few feet 
high. This recumbent bush, which abounds on the higher 
slopes of the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps, is called there 
Latschen, while in the Giant Mountains, on the boundary of 
Silesia and Czechoslovakia, where it is found at an altitude of 
c. 4000 feet, it is known as Knieholz (EB™ 21, 623; 23, 325°). 

Plantagenet was a nickname of the ancestor of the Angevine 
line of English kings, Count Geoffrey of Anjou, who used to 
wear in his cap a sprig of the broom-plant (planta genista, Fr. 
plante genêt). He did not wear it as a plume on his helmet. 
In early summer the bright yellow flowers of the broom-plant 
are said to make the open country of Anjou and Maine (S of 
Normandy, E of Brittany) a blaze of living gold (EB! 21, 
725b*). The blossoms of some of the varieties of the Palestinian 
broom are not yellow, but purplish white. 


4. The Egyptian Prototype of Ps. 104. 


One of the most famous passages in the Bible is the pentastich 
in Ps. 104, 19-23, describing how by nightfall all the beasts of 
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the forest creep forth, the voung lions roaring after their prey 
and seeking their mest from God, but at sunrise they retreat 
and Jay them down in their dens, while man goes forth to his 
work and to his labor until cubi. This psalm may have been 
composed c. B. 0. 100, but we heve an ancient Egyptian proto- 
type, the great hymn to the Sun, which originated c. B. 0. 1370. 
It has often been translated, e. g. in Breasted’s Ancient Docu- 
ments, and a rendering, by Griffith, is given in The World's. 
Best Literature; cf. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte und 
Bilder (Tübingen, 1909), vol. 1, p. 189; Gunkel, Ausge- 
wählte Psalmen, fourth edition (Göttingen, 1917) pp. 155. 241; 
Kittel, Die Psalmen (Leipsic, 1922). pp. 452-454; G. 
Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agypten (Jena, 
1915) p. 68; A. Scharff, Agyptische Sonnenlieder (Berlin, 
1922) p. 62; A Erman, Die Literatur der Ägypter (Leipsic, 
1923) p. 358; H. Schafer, Reltwion und Kunst von El-Amarna 
(Berlin, 1923) p. 56 (K. Sethe). I am indebted for some 
of these references to Dr. Ember who has also made some valu- 
able suggestions va regard to the translation of the Egyptian 
text. 
The ides of this ancient ‘Egyptian hymn illustrating Ps. 104, 
19-23 may be rendered as follows : 
If thou goest down in the western heavens, 
the land hecomes dark like death, 
They sleep in their chambers with veiled heads, 
no eye beholis the cther. . 
Every lion leaves his lair, ° 
all reptiles begin to site... 
At dawn thou risest again 
and shinest as sun by day... 
They awake and stand on their feat. 
after thou hast made them rise. 
They wash, and put cn ther garments, 
lift their arms in preise at thy shine. 
The whole land performs is labor, 
all cattle rejoize on the pasture; 
The trees and Lerbage are verdant, 
the birds fly forth frem their —ests 
and raise their wings to praise thee. 


The Hebrew text of Ps. 104, 19-23 should be restored as 
follows: 


* 
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DND pyT vou myn? ny. miyy 19 
sys nb wean. Ae quecnuwn 20 
:D?2N Dk wp2» ne^ pugio 2 
PRIVY on yoy IDEN vbun mam 22 
sayy nay DYDD OTN wi" 23 


This pentastich may be rendered as follows: 


19 Thou madest the moon for set times, 
didst assign to the sun his setting. 
20 If Thou makest darkness, night falls 
when all beasts of the wilderness prowl; 
21 The lionels roar for their prey, 
claiming their food from God. 
` 92 When Thou makest the sun rise, they retreat 
and stretch themselves out in their lairs, 
23 While man goes forth to his work. 
and to his labor till even, 


These lines are paraphrased in Théophilé’s poem Le Matin 
- (1620): see Modern Philology, vol. 21 (Chicago, 1923) p. 2. 
There is a special commentary on this psalm by Theo. Fritz: 
Comment. in Ps. cw (Argent. 1821). 


5. Blood and Water. 


The Johannine account of the crucifixion (which may have 
been composed in Asia Minor c. 185 3.0.) states that one of 
‘the soldiers with a spear pierced His side, and forthwith came 
out blood and water. This is physiologically impossible. The 
hypothesis (EB 961) that the point of the lance touched per- 
haps a discolored wheal, bleb, or exudation, such as scourging 
might have left, is unsatisfactory. John 19, 35 implies the 
preternatural character of the combination of blood and water. 
Both vv. 84 and 35 represent a subsequent insertion which may 
be later than 1 John 5, 6. The sequel of v. 33 is v. 36 (cf. 
JAOS 48, 125). Also v. 37 is secondary (cf. IJG® 276, n. 1; 
Est. 22, ad 14; JBL 32, 121, u): they shall look upon him 
whom they pred (cf. Rev. 1, 7) isa quotation from Zech. 12, 
10 where we must read uéalt ‘ala3ér duggürü, they will 
lament (cf. the gloss in v. 10") over those who were stabbed 
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(contrast Nowack? and Sellin ad loc.) which refers to the 
‘assassination (Feb. 185 5.0.) of the Maccabee Simon and two 
of his sons at a banquet given by his <reacherous son-in-law, the 
governor of Jericho (1 Maz. 16, 16). or can Ps. 22, 17 be 
combined with the crucifixion (DL 191, 1). The quotation in 
Jchn 19, 86 refers to the pascha) lamb; according to Ex. 12, 9. 
46; Num. 9, 12, the bores of it were nct to be broken, 4. e. it 
was to be roasted whole, like a barbecued ox, not legs, shoulders, 
&c. (cf. also Ps. 34, 21). Jesus was regarded as the pascha! 
lamb. 

Hibbijü before zlás in Zech. 12, 10 is a gloss; it may be a 
corruption of hélili or hit'abbéló. For élái we must read aa; 
we find ë for ald, they lamented, in Joel 1, 8 (AJP 43, 241). 
Et before a3ér in Zech. 12, 10 is miswritten for čl “al (contrast 
 é-hoq for ét-hog in Ps. 2, T). “Evvéey in John 19, 84 does not 
necessarily mean pterced (see, however, John 20, 17) : wirrew is 
used also of a person nudging someone with the elbow (Od. 14, 
485). Contrast J. Preuss, Biblisch-talmudische Medizin 
(Berlin, 1921) p. 241. 

The soldier touched tha body of Jesus with his spear in order - 
to ascertain whether or not He was really dead. ‘Troopers some- 
times lance prostrate bodies of the enemy in order to make sure. 
that they will not rise and attack them in the rear. If & man 
is alive he must have extraordinary will-power not to stir under 
such a test. 

The object of the addition that blood and water came out of 
the side touched by the spear is to emphasize the divine nature 
of Jesus. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus is not a human being, 
but a deity; cf. W. Eousset und W. Heitmüller, Die 
Schriften des NT, third edition vol. 4 (Göttingen, 1918) p. 28, 
l. 3. When Diomedes spear pierced the hand of Aphrodite, 
who had come to save her son Aineas, the blood that ran from 
her wound was not red blood, but ichor, which is used by 
Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle for lymph, 4. e. blood without 
red corpuscles and diluted with water. According to I7. 5, 841 
. (cf.. above, p. 48*) the gods eat no bread, nor do they drink 


5AIso Arab. šákaze means bcth to pierce (syn. lá'ana) with a lance 
and to poke with the finger, syn. nioasahu (cf. náwaza and yáæaza) 
bi-’l-icbat. 
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wine; therefore they are bloodless and are called immortal 
(dvaipovés clou kai GOdvaro. xadéovrat). ‘They were, however, 
not anemic, but hydremic: their blood was watery. In German, 
Blutwasser is used for iyóp. The question whether F. 5, 841/2 
is a post-Homeric addition has no bearing on the present 
problem. 


6. Eng. to go phut and Ger. futsch, Fr. f.. t 


AJP 43, 242 showed that the German prototype of our to go 
flooie or blooey (e. g. it’s all floote or my luck went blooey at the 
wrong moment) is not derived from the Yiddish pleite gehn, 
which has a different meaning, but corresponds to the Shake- 
spearean to go whistle. The exact equivalent of Ger. fldten gehn 
is the old proverbial phrase to go blow one’s flute. In Vow 
Populi Voz Dei (c. 1547) which is printed in W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Popular Poetry (8, 284) we find: 

When thei have any sute, 


They maye goo blowe their flute; 
This goithe the common brute. 


Sute is the modern suit, pursuit, and brute the modern bruit, 
Fr. bruit, rumor, report; this == thus, and goithe == goeth. ‘The 
Shakespearean to go whistle is synonymous with the Chaucerian. 
to blow the buck’s horn. In the Millers Tale (c. 1386) we read 
Absolom may blowe the bukkes horn. Skeat in his notes on 
the Canterbury Tales (1. 1838) thinks this means to console 
oneself with any frivolous employment. According to OD, to 
blow the buck’s horn signifies to have his labor for his pains, 
whereas CD explains it to mean to lose one’s troubles, to go 
whistle. Skeat quotes Thomas Wright’s remark, I pre- 
sume, this (phrase to blow the buck’s horn) was a service that 
generally was unrewarded. 

To go whistle means orig. to pass swiftly through the air like 
2 whistling bullet. Our echoie words for this sound are whiz 
or zip or phit. Gunpowder and cannons were manufactured in 
England as early as 1344, and an illustration of a gun is found 
in the Oxford MS De officiis regum of 1825 (HB™ 12, 723°). 
The German words imitating the sound produced by the deto- 
nation of fire-arms are pif, paf, puff (cf. Fr. paf, pouf) and 
the denominative verb verpuffen is used in Goethe’s Faust 
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(2862) in the sense of to make go whistle or to fling away. We 
use to pop off for to disappear or Cepart suddenly, also for to die. 
Pafen means in German: to smoke, juss as we say he puffed 
his pipe. ln French we have bouffarde, snort tobacco-pipe, and 
boufard, smoker, also bouffée de tabac, smoke. For piff and 
paf or piffle we may use also buf, e. g. that is all buff. An old 
phrase for to say nothing is to say nether baf nor buff. To 
baff is to bark; in Austria, büffen has the same meaning. Our 
to be baffied corresponds originally to tae Ger. baf or paff sein, 
i. e. surprised at the sudden discharge oy a gun; £ Ger. wie 
angedonnert, thunderstruck. 

OD quotes the phrases The air was ful: of the phit-phit-phit 


of the bullets (1898). and The pert crack of the Lee-Metford, 


the “° phit” of whose bullet is lost in the whirr of a lead-coated 
stone from the Matabele arsenal (1898). Instead of phit we 
find also phut, e. g. Thudd! went thz jirst gun, and phutt! 
came faintly back, as its shell burst in tke sariba, i. e. a Sudanese 
fenced camp (JAOS 87, 254). To go phut means to go to the 
deuce, to be lost. In a story, published in SEP, Jan. 6, 1923, 
p. 66°) the squire, who has lost his fortune by backing the 
wrong horses, says to his old butler: I had made some little 
provision for you in my wil, but I’m arai that’s gone phut— 
hey. This explains the use of the Fr. "octu which is generally 
not pronounced in polite society and incicated in print by f.... 
In German, futsch, which Kluge combines with this objec- 
tionable French word, is used in the tame way: The French 
word is, as a rule, derived from the verb corresponding to Lat. 
futuere which is used of sexual interccurse and which is iden- 
tical with Gr. dvrevsv, to plant, begat; $vróv denotes scion, 
offspring, child. In Oriental literatura the wife of a maz is 
often called his field (JHUC 28€, 80; JAOS 36, 419). I be- 
lieve, however, that this ineffable Fr. f....in phrases like votre 
enireprise est f... . or cst homme est f.... is an adaptation 
of the echoic phut imitating the sound o2 a whistling bullet. Cf. 
Sanders’ Wörterbuch s. ft, wutsch, witsch. 

-Flooie or blooey is used also in the sense of crazy. We read 
e. p. He sure was flooey in the dome—this guy Carey. Booze 
had certainly wrecked his common sense (Arthur Somers 
Reche, Find the Woman, c. xxxxii, prirted in the Baltimore 
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American, Oct. 29, 1992, p. 10, D, col. 8). The original mean- 
ing seems to be to have a swelled head, to be blown up, puffed 
up, inflated (Fr. bouffi). We say also to blow up a scheme. 


7. The Cuneiform Prototype of Cipher and Zero. 


The terms cipher and zero are originally identical, just as 
cattle and chattel are doublets of capital, principal, stock, or : 
grotto a doublet of crypt; in German we have Krypt, Grotte, 
and Gruft. Heb. gitér (< gatár > nigtér > véxrap, AJP 43, 245*) 
is a doublet of Heb. “ašán, smoke (JAOS 42, 375). Both cipher 
and zero (< zefiro) are ultimately derived from Ass. Sipru, mes- 
sage (Kings 198, 47) < Sapáru, to despatch, prop. to cause to 
hasten, Ass. šapâru being a S of pr, to run, which we have in 
Arab. farra, to flee; cf. farrata, to outrun (syn. sábaqa ya- 
tagáddama) and fárga'a, to run very fast (“ada Sadida”) as well 
as náfara, to run away (jüzva ua-tabá'ada). 

Shophar, the name of the ancient Hebrew wind-instrument 
which is still used in the Jewish ritual, denotes orig. wild ram 
or he-goat. Just as we use sheep for sheepskin, or calf for 
calfskin (ZDMG 65, 108, 17; contrast JBL 38, 50) so the 
Hebrews employed 16042 both for ram and ram’s horn. Heb. 
š60pár == Spar == Ass. Sapparu, wild ram, orig. swift (WZKM 
28, 3621). It may have been an ibex; the Semites made no 
clear distinction between sheep and goats. We call the Mazama 
montana, which is an antelope, the Rocky Mountain goat. The 
story of the fall of Jericho in the Book of Joshua is due to a 


. 
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denotes the subterraneous rumbling preceding or accompanying 
an earthquake (JBL 38, 143). 

Both cipher and zero are generally supposed to be derived 
from Arab. çifr, zero, lit. void, emptiness (cf. the glossary of 
Oriental loanwords in French, appended to Littré's diction- 
ary). But the etymological equivalent of cipher in German, 
Ziffer, denotes the numeral characters 1, 2, 3, &c. which we 
‘call Arabic figures, while the Arabs term them raqm Hindi, 
Indian characters. Arab. raqm signifies writing and figure 
(arithmetical character). Ragimah means line, writing, letter. 
Heb. riqmá denotes embroidery » It. risamamento. To cipher 
means to use numerical figures. Doing simple sums is called 
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ciphering. A slate on which arithmetical problems are worked 
out is a ciphering-slate. We can sey ic cipher up the cost of 
an undertaking for to figure out the cost. Number may denote 
a written arithmetic figure, and Horace (Epist. 1, 2, 27) uses 
numerus in the sense of our cipher, Ger. Null, just as Aristo- 
phanes (Nub. 1204) has ¿piñuós in this sense (cf. Eurip. Heracl. 
1000). Our term figure-head for a person without any real 
authority is taken from the ornamental figure at the hezd of a 
ship (Ger. Gallionsfigur, Bugfigur; cf. Fr. galion, large ship, 
It. galeone). The phrase he is a igure, on the other hand, 
means he is a person of standing, waile we call a person of no 
weight a mere cipher, and in Germen you say er ist eine Null 
(cf. Fr. c'est un zéro en chiffre). Luther spelled Ziffer with c, 
and in the 16% and 17*^ centuries Zier was used for zero. 
Diophantus of Alexandria (c. 250 A. D.) used ápifuós as the 
term for the unknown quantity in en algebraic problem. His 
symbol, corresponding to our z, looks somewhat like s, but it 
may be a contraction of the first two letters of dpibyds (EB 8, 
288°: 1, 616°). There was no final sigma in the days of 
Diophantus; but the Arabian algebraists took the Diophantic 
symbol for a s and substituted their š fcr it. This letter may ` 
have been called sai, as in Coptic, although Pedro de Alcala 
(1505) calls it xin; see Lagarde, Petri Hispani de lingua 
Arabica libri duo, p. 8; Mitted. 1, 186. 170; 4, 375). Z is 
called in Arabic both 24' and zât. Pecro de Alcala has Zé, 
also Ay for ‘ain, and Gág for gain; fcr ‘ain, eye, Lagarde’s 
edition (p. 327) gives ain. In Syriec the ‘ain is called “ and 
2: zain, zên, or zat. Lam. 1, 7; 9, 7;3, 19; 4, 7, MSS of @ have 
not only faw, but also ga and £y. Alto in the Ethiopic alphabet 
2 is called zá or zat (BSS 132). Sat is the common Arabic 
word for thing; in modern Arabic it is often shortened to a 
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simple š, e. g. balás, for nothing < 01-14-8470", without a thing. 
The Italian algebraists substituted for it cosa. Rule oz coss 
(— It. regola della cosa) was an early English name for algebra, 
and algebraists were called cossists. In Germany the term 
Cossisten was used during the 15% amc 16% centuries, occa- 
sionally also during the 1755. Sp. z was formerly pronounced š ` 
(EB 25, 5762". 578255; JHUC 80, "5^. Arab. šai was there- 
fore rendered wei (e.g. Lag. Petr. Hisp. p. 158, 1. 20°) and our 
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z is an abbreviation of this term, just as the Arabs use their š 
for this purpose. 

Ass. Sipru, message, appears in Hebrew (with s= Ass. š; cf. 
JBL 36, 144, 1. 13) as sepr which means epistle, letter, writing, 
book, just as Arab. kitéb, writing, is commonly used for book. 
The denominative Hebrew verb sapár denotes both to write and 
to count, enumerate, recount, just as our tell signifies to number, 
count, enumerate, and to recount, narrate, relate. I have sub- 
sequently noticed that Sanders states, according to Adelung 
and others Ger. Z4ffer is derived from an Arabic word corre- 
sponding to Heb. sapár, to count, write. In Arabic, séfar 
means travel, voyage, campaign; but the primary connotation is 
something sent out; Arab. sifárah denotes legation, embassy, 
prop. mission. 

Writing was originally a sort of cryptography. ‘The char- 
acters of the ancient Scandinavian alphabets are called runes, 
and rune denotes orig. secret or mystery (cf. JAOS 43, 1238+). 
We use hieroglyph for any figure or character supposed to have 
a mysterious or enigmatic significance. Therefore cipher may 
denote also cryptography, and to decipher means to succeed in 
reading obscure characters. The corresponding German word is 
entziffern < Ziffer, arithmetical figure, which is ultimately de- 
rived from Ass. Sipru, message. Littré’s statement, De la 
signification de zéro, chiffre a passé à la signification générale de 
signe de numération, is incorrect. Contrast ZDMG 57, 784. 


8. The Poems of Isaiah. 


The Hebrew prophets were patriotic statesmen and literary 
artists like Demosthenes (JBL 38, 147, 1. 10 and 1612). Ac- 
cording to EB 2188, 19, Isaiah was too great to be a literary 
artist. We might just as well say that Martin Luther, the 
creator of the present literary language of Germany, was too 
great a religious genius to be a literary artist (cf. JHUC 287, 
43) or that Edmund Burke was toc great a statesman to be 
a master of elaborate composition. Driver (LOT 2927!) 
speaks of Isaiah’s superb poetical genius. 

The phrase The word which Isaiah saw appears in a new light 
if we compare the statement of the author of the cuneiform epic 
Sa-gimir dadmé, that the god I8u let him see by night m a 
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dream the lines of the poem, and when hə awoke in the morning, 
he did not omit anything, nor did hə add (Deut. 4, 2; 18, 1) a - 
single word (KB 6, 70t; ZA 34, 90). In his account (pub- 
lished in The New Orleans Star, reprinted in the Baltimore 
American, Dec. 31, 1922, D 3, col. 4) of the writing of Mary- 
land! My Maryland! J. R. Randall seys that, in April, 1861, 
some powerful spirit seemed to impress him, and almost. in- 
voluntarily he proceedec, about midnizht, to write the song 
Maryland! My Maryland! The whole poem was dashed off 
rapidly when once begun. lt was compcsed under what may be 
called a conflagration of the senses, if not an inspiration of the 
intellect. Mozart wrote the overture to Don Giovanna during 
the night preceding the first performance; he no doubt saw 
the whole orchestral score with his mind's eye. 

Randall's martial song was adapted to the tune of the Ger- 
man college song Lauriger Horat-us, which is the German folk- 
song O Tannebaum, a modifieation of an old poem (mentioned 
about the middle of the 16% cent.): Ach Tannenbaum, ach 
Tannenbaum, du bist ein edles Feis. ‘There is a similar short 
poem by Uhland, written in 1809. O Tannenbaum, du edles 
Reis, bist pomer und Winter grün. The oldest form of the 
tune of Maryland! My Marylana! is found in 1799 in a song 
praising the journeyman carpenters: Fs lebe hoch, es lebe en 
der Zimmermannsgeseile ! 

Isaiah was more aristocratic taan his younger Judean con- 
temporary Micah who has been celled The Prophet of the Poor 
(JBL 38, 162, 1. 5) or his Israelitish contemporary Amos who 
was a gardener living in Judah after he had been banished 
from the Northern Kingdom (JEL 35, 237): he had constant 
access to the court and presence of the king, but he denownces 
the ruling caste as vigorously as did Micah and Amos (cf. e. g. 
Is. 1, 16. 17. 28. 26 and Mis. 17; also Menist 29, 298). 

Few of the poems in the Book sf Isaish are genuine. It has 
been known for nearly 150 years that ec. 40-66 (Deutero-Isaiah) 
cannot be the work of Isaiah; c. 40 e. g. (see the translation in 
Drugulin’s Marksteine; cf. JHUC 166, 57) must have been 
composed toward the end of the Exile (840) and several poems 
are Maccabean (170-70 s.0.). These later poems are found 
not only in ec. 40-66, but also in whe firs; part of the book: Is. 
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9, 1-6; 11, 1-9 refer to Zerubbabel (AJP 40, 67-72; Monist 29, 
296. 299) and ce. 24-27 are Maccabean ; also 37, 22-34 is aimed 
at Antiochus Epiphanes (cf. v. 25 and 1 Mac. 1, 17; 2 Mac. 5, 1; 
see also Mic. 14, n. 4). Hugo Grotius (1644) referred sev- 
eral passages (e. g. 63, 1-6; cf. JHUC 158, 49) to Judas Macca- 
bæus, but he regarded them as Isaianic predictions (JHUC 163, 
54", l 17). Nor can we say that Ibn Ezra (1145 A.D.) re- 
garded cc. 40-66 as non-Isaianie (cf. Winter-Wiinsche, Jud. 
Lit. 2, 295; contrast Baudissin's Einleitung, p. 388). The 
final redaction of the book was not completed before 70 B.o: 
which is also the approximate date of the final redaction of the 
Psalter (ZDMG 58, 629, n. 2). 

There are no Messianic prophecies in Isaiah or, for that 
matter, in any book of OT. Also the so-called eschatological 
passages have, as a rule, a definite historical background (AJP 
43, 240). 

Just as the erossing of the Red Sea at the time of the Exodus 
laid the foundation of the Mosaic Law, so the wonderful pre- 
servation of Jerusalem in the days of Isaiah (701 5.0.) estab- 
lished the religion of the prophets, which is regarded as the 
basis of Christianity (Mic. 14. 29, n. 33; TOCR 1, 268). 


9. The Adventures of Odysseus. 


. Vol 3 of Brockhaus! new Handbuch des Wissens (1923) 
states that the Odyssey is based on yarns of Greek sailors who 
opened up the Black Sea to commerce and colonization; after- 
wards these stories were transferred to the west. The Odyssey 
undoubtedly influeneed the later versions of the expedition of 
the Argonauts, but the adventures of Odysseus were not founded 
on this legend, although it was known in Homeric times. There 
is some connection, however, between Odysseus and the Black 
Sea. A great many etymologies of the name Odysseus have 
been proposed, but none of them is satisfactory. The combina- 
tion of the name with ó0vooápevos, angry,’ so that the name would 
be connected with Lat. odisse, to hate (Od. 19, 407; cf. also 
1, 62) is merely & popular etymology like the numerous inter- 


$"08vecduevos may have been taken to mean dméx0gua; cf. éxOpodaipwr 
and the active amd passive uses of åwexĝýs and dréxGecGat. 
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pretations of names which we find in OT, e. g. the derivation 
of adam, mar, fron ádamá, earth (ocntrast OC 33, 86) or 1884, 
woman, from 4$, man (OC 33, 37, n. 6E). Nor does Job mean 
object of enmity, persecuted, o2 turning to God, penitent: it . 
: denotes a man who came back, whica is an old Sumerian phrase | 
for regained, his former condition (J AO3 41, 184*)." | 
It is strange that, so far as I knov, no one has ever thought 
of connecting Odvsseus with the names of two Euxine ports, 
"O89ecós, Which afterwards appears in. the form ’Odvecds. One 
of these ports was on the western shore of the Black Sea and is 
now represented by the Bulgerian port Varna. The other 
was NE of Odessa. on the rorthern shore, The old name Odessa 
was given to this Russian port on Aag. 22, 1794, by the Semi- 
ramis of the North, the Russian empr2ss Catharine II. Accord- 
ing to Strabo (149. 157) there was als» a city "OB cce in south- 
eastern Spain. "O85scós may mean emporium; it may be con- 
nected with the verb ó8áv, to sell, orig. tc export, which we find 
in three passages cf the Euripidean satyrie drama Cyclops (12. 
38. 133). In l. 133 Odysseus says lo the chief of the satyrs, 
Silenus, ó9geor jute girov, sell us fcol. Tà édaia means goods, 
. articles of trade, cargo (Od. 8, 168, 15, 445). It is, of course, 
derived from 686s, way, just as Heb. óvéEó, caravan, is connected 
with ór'h, way; so the sarcastic caaracterization which the 

= Phæacian ° wrestler, Euryalus, gives of Odysseus would practi- 
cally be correct: he says (Od. 8, 162-164) that Odysseus looked 
like am ^ | 

dpxós vavrdov ol Te mpnKTHpes 6acuv, 

Póprov rc urüjgov Kai ericxoms elow Sdalwy 

Kepóécy Ọ ápmoAéuv. 
‘Odds, way, is conrected with Lat. sslea, sole, sandal. Hesy- 
chius gives Ala, sole. It is interestirg to note that the German 
denominative verb sohlen means to fib, to lie. The Ionians of 


7 Of. also Arab, téta jismu-l-maridi. 

5 We can hardly assume that "OXv»tos iz a Thracian form of 'O6veoós 
(with r0 = pr = rr == 2606): we must remember that figs (as well as 
olives and oranges) grow on the northern shore of the JEgean. 

° The ancients believed that the island of the Pheacians, which Homer 
calls Scheria, was Corcyra, the present Corfu, on the highway from 
Greece to the west. 
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Asia Minor, who were great seafarers, dropped their h’s very 
early; they had no spiritus asper (Brugmann- Thumb, 1913, 
Š 108). 

In Latin, Odysseus appears as Ulves (ZDMG 61, 195; JBL 
35, 329*). The Attic form was "OXvcreós, the Corinthian: 
"Oweós. We have the 7 also in the name of the westernmost of 
European capitals, Lisbon, a modification of the ancient name 
Olisipo, also written Ulyssipo, which was said to have been 
founded by Ulysses. 

Odysseus is the typical representative of the old sailor race 
of ancient Greece, who encountered many adventures in all parts 
of the unknown seas. The best equivalent of Odysseus would be 
adventurer, i. e. one engaged in foreign trade and colonization. 
The commercial company (first.established at Antwerp and char- 
tered in England in 1406 by the first king of the House of 
Lancaster, Henry IV) who carried on trading and colonizing 
enterprises in North America and other parts of the world was 
known as Merchant Adventurers. William Tyndale, who 
translated the NT (1526) and the Pentateuch (1530) into 
English, was Chaplain to the English Adventurers at Antwerp, 
and he was succeeded in this office by John Rogers who pub- 
lished in 1537, under the pseudonym of Thomas Matthew,!? 
a complete English Bible which was a compilation from the 
renderings of Tyndale and Coverdale. In 1618 James I, 
under whose auspices AV was completed in 1611, granted a 
charter to the Company of Adventurers Trading into Africa. 

Etymologies of ancient names are always precarious, but the 
interpretation of the name Odysseus as Adventurer is perhaps 
as good as any of the explanations that have been proposed. 


PAUL HAUPT, 


1 Cf. C. G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient MSS. (London, 
1895) p. 220; Riehard Lovett, The Printed Tuae Bible (London, 
1804) p. 76; EBY 23, 456°. 


IIL—AENEAS' CITY AT THE YOUTH OF THE TIBER, 


In his deliberate efforts to reconstracs in imagination a plaus- 
ible milieu for a heroie plot Vergi! seems to have submitted 
himself to an unusually severe course of careful observation. 
When readirg the description of the vctive and thank offerings 
that hung about the old temple oi Lavinium (VII, 184): 


eaptizi pendent currus curvaecus secures 
et cristae capitum et portarum ingentia claustra 
spiculaque clipeique ereptaque restra carinis, 


and a dozen. other similar passages, one comes to comprehend 
. the method ty which Vergil gained 3.s information in rummag- 
ing through temple stores of bygona eges. In his massive col- 
lection of Vergilian archeology (Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie, 
Paris, 1919) Carcopino was wholly justified in looking for a 
precise and actual site for the city waich Vergil in several pas- 
sages of the Aeneid VII-XII says that Aeneas built near the 
mouth of the Tiber. By the mere chance that the war kept the 
noted French scholar away from Ita_y when certain important 
excavations were being made, he hzprened to publish a theory 
which proves now to be untenable, =Lough based upon a sound 
feeling for Vergil’s method of worx and a logical calculation 
of probabilities. The “ Troja," which he rightly assumes, he 
places hypothetically at a point on tke ‘Tiber where a tower o2 
the Sullan wall has since been found, whereas the original walls 
of Ostia have now been discoverec some five hundred yards 
nearer the sea, the very walls, in my opinion, which Vergil, 
^ with a slight license, intended the reader to have in mind wher. 
he mentioned Aeneas’ first city in Latium. _ = 

In the Notizie of 1914, p. 426, Cakza published the first traces 
found of this inner city. What he then had discovered was z 
remarkable gate 5.80 m. wide and protected on the inside ya 8 
rectangular enclosure 10.30 m. long. He rightly saw that it 
was an old city or fortress gate the corr2sponding walls of which 
must be looked for on the west and not on the east. In study- 
ing this peculiar structure in 191€ I ‘discovered that it was 
made of the stone that was used in zLe first Concord temple of 
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366 B. C. and im the post-Gallic Palatine wall of about the 
same time. Since the stone proved to be native to the region 
of Fidenae, and was not used in any structure of Rome after 
the fourth century, I suggested that this Ostian fort was to be 
placed in the fourth century B. C. and that the structure may 
have been made out of the blocks of Fidenae’s razed walls (Am. 
Jour. Arch. 1918, 182 ff.). Calza has now traced the four walls 
of this old fortress-city and published a good preliminary ac- 
count of it in Notizie 1923, pp. 178-9. It proves to be only 
193 x 126 meters in extent, and is situated about 200 meters 
from the river and about 400 meters from the line where the 
seacoast ran in Vergil’s day. There are traces of buildings, as 
old as the walls themselves, in many places inside the cincture 
(ibid., p. 179), so that Vergil’s mention of tecta (VII, 160) 
and of an urbs (IX, 8, 48, 473, 639, etc.) is wholly appropriate. 
Indeed I do not feel certain that the forum was originally here, 
as Calza seems to think (loc. cit., p. 179), for the forum pave- 
ment seems to belong to about 100 B. C. and it covers the 
foundations of many old houses. It is not improbable that 
Vergil learned from old men who could inform him that the 
forum was actually the site of former dwellings and temples. 
Calza has acutely noticed the additional fact that the streets 
of the imperial city inside and outside these walls show unmis- 
takably the traces of the older pomerium spaces. Since Vergil 
speaks repeatedly of the fosse of Aeneas’ camp (IX, 143, 314, 
506, 567, etc.), this observation is of Importance in showing 
that Vergil had ocular evidence for his assumption of moats as 
well as of walls. 

How much of the old walls Vergil could actually see we do 
not definitely know. ‘The east, west, and south gates were 
certainly in sight and probably in fair condition since these 
had been repaired with a harder stone in the second century 
B. G. Parts of the walls near these gates were probably also 
largely intact, since here and there they still exist, incorporated 
in Augustan and later structures. Most of the north wall (the 
one nearest the river) has disappeared down to a very low level. 


1 The older market place may have been where the Capitolium of 
the empire was built or possibly even between the river and the wall. 
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That part was presumably torn down before Vergil’s day. Jn 
fact Vergil seems to assume that the fort extended to tre river. 
since he represents Turnus as escaping from the interior by way 
of the river (IX, 790, 815). 

This structure, as we have said, b2longs to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. and not to the heroic pariod; but it is to be noted 
that the material.is so friable and so poorly laid that it gave 
an appearance oi far greater age then it actually had. Even 
Ennius (Ann. IL 22, Vahlen) attributed the old Ostian colony 
to Ancus Marcius, and he doubtless hed this same wall in mind. 
Vergil, though a delver in antiquities, takes the liberties of.a 
poet to the extent at least of making free use of sixth and 
seventh century material for his picture. He does sc in the 
case of Carthage, Cumae, Ardea and the Etruscan towns and 
would naturally do so in the case of what was generally thought 
‘to be of regal age at Ostia. 

We are now in a pos-tion to review what Vergil says of his 
“Troja,” ? and it will be seen that it fits the position of this 
old colonial fort of Ostia. Aeneas turned the prows toward 
land soon after entering the Tiber (VII, 35-6), and learned 
‘by an omen that 


Advenisse diem quo debita moenia eondant (VII, 145). 


After sending envoys to King Latinus, he personally marks 
the pomerium of his new fortress-city, and superintends the 
building: | 

Moliturque locum, primasque in Ltore sedes 

Castrorum in morem pinnis atque agzere cingit (VII, 153-9). 
It is a city with homes (sedes) and has a: wall with turrets. ` 
(The foundations of the old gates that have now come to view 
are so strong thet there can be little doubt of their hav?ng sup- 
ported towers.) When a few days lazer, the Latin army comes 
to besiege the town its walls are complete, and the govarnment 
seems to be organized, for the inhabitants are henceforth spoken 
of as cives: 


“Quis globus, O cives, ealigine volvitvr atra? 
Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, ascendite muros ” (IX, 36-7). 


J 
2Of, X, 97. and VII, 188, with Servius’ note: sciendum sivitatem 
quam primo fecit Aeneas Troiam dictam secundum Catonem, 
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The city stood near the river, with the ships drawn up close to 


. its walls: 


Classem, quae lateri castrorum adjuncts, latebat, 
Aggeribus saeptam circum et fluvialibus undis (TX, 69-70). 


The Latins attack the south side (the left side from the point 
of view of Rome) : 


Aeneadae duri murorum in parte sinistra 

Opposuere aciem (nam dextera cingitur ammi) 
lngentisque tenent fossas et turribus altis 

Stant maesti. (IX, 468-71) 


In ihe tenth book Aeneas comes by ships from Caere with 
Etruscan reénforcements. It then appears that the camp is so 
near the sea that the Latins see the fleet coming and rush to 
the seashore to attack the enemy disembarking (X, 260-286). 
The landing is effected from the sea coast itself, not from the 
river: 
Multi servare recursus 
Languentis pelagi et brevibus se eredere saltu . .. 
Sed mare inoffensum crescenti adlabitur aestu (X, 288-91). 


After a long contest on the beach the Trojans reach and relieve 
the besieged camp (X, 603-4) and push cn beyond, fighting 
along the river bank (X, 833) until Mezentius falls. "Then the 
Latins withdraw to Lavinium where the battle of the last two 
books takes place. 

Many parallels from the Iliad have been pointed out in these 
last books of the Aeneid. It is, of course, not to be denied that 
Homerie lines occurred to Vergil’s memory as he wrote. But 
if the reader will take his Aeneid down to Ostia and read the 
intenge scenes of books VII-X among the old ruins of the walls 
that have now been excavated, he will discover that the poet con- 
structed these scenes independently and composed them with a 
clear and consistent plan. Scholars have too long studied Ver- 
gil with lists of parallel passages in hand. If the reader will 
but reconstruct Vergil’s life and surroundings, and try to visual- 
ize what Vergil saw and realize Vergil’s experiences, he will 
find a sensitive and imaginative poet behind the lines. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS Horxixws UNIVERSITY. 


IV.—THE LETTERS ON THE BLOCKS OF THE: 
SERVIAN WALL. 


When Bruzza* first discussed the letters and marks that are 
, found on many of the blocks of the * Servian Wall" at Rome 
it was generally supposed that the wall belonged to the regal 
period. Consequently scholars assumed that at least some of the 
marks might be Etruscan. Unfortunately little was then known 
about the Etruscan alphabet, and practically nothing about 
early Latin writing since the stele oi the Forum and the Duenos 
Vase had not been found. ‘When the discovery of sonie fifth- 
century tombs inside the wall on the Esquiline threw doubts on 
the supposed ege oz the “ Servian Wall scholars tacitly dropped 
every reference to a possible connection etween these letters and 
the Etruscan alphabet. Forms that did not seem to ‘be satis- 
factorily explained as Roman were interpreted as arbitrary 
marks. | 
= Á few years ago? I called attenticn to the fact that the 
mazerial of which these walls were buils was quarried in Veien- 
tine territory soon after Veits fall. If this is so it would seem 
not improbable that the blocks were cut by Veientine captives 
and that the lettars, which are quarry marks, are Veientine 
characters. Since we have as yet no inscriptions that are demon- 
strably of Veientine origin, and since Veii's language—spoken 


1 Annali Inst. 1876, 71 ff. “There has never been an adequate dis- 
cussion or even a complete record of them. Bruzza, who copied only 
those known in 187€, has been severely criticized for his inexact tran- 
scriptions. Jordan examined only a few using chiefly poor copies made 
by others (Hermes 1873, p. 482; 1876, pp. 127 and 461; Topographie I, 
p. 259). Richter, Über antike Steirmetzzeiehen, 1885, has reproduced 
two photographs of the wall that lies near the railway station. This 
is very valuable since at least half of the ma-ks recorded by the photo- 
gra»hs are now illegible. But there is r2ason to suspect tHat the 
marks on the photographic negatives were reinforced before printing 
and that some inaccuracies thus crept in. Richter unfortunately did 
not take records from other parts of the wall. Notizie Scavi, 1907, 
p. 507 contains a good photograph of a few marks, and Graffunder - 
reports a few new readings in Klio, 1911, r. 109. In this note I have 
used only what I have actually seen on tha stones and on the photo- 
graphs, . 

2 Am. Jour. Arch, 1918, p. 182. The quarry is still“to be seen in the 
Grotta Oscura regian four kilometers north of Prima Porta not far 
from the Tiber. 
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in a region that lies between Rome and Falerii—may prove to 
be of importance not only in Etruscan but also in Italie philol- 
ogy, the attention of linguists ought perhaps to be called to these 
marks before they disappear. 

In the first place it must be pointed out that these marks 
cannot be proved to be Latin letters. The normal open H and 
the square topped FP are sometimes pointed to as indicating this, 
but Falisean inscriptions have both of these forms (cf. for ex- 
ample C. I. E. 8256, 8343, 8240, 8840). It is also noteworthy 
that B D and O, which are lacking in Etruscan, do not appear 
on the blocks at Home. To be sure, round letters are usually 
lacking on these blocks, but the triangular form of D and the 
square form of O are not unusual on early Italie inscriptions 
and might reasonably be expected if these marks were Roman. 
The most striking fact is that, while E occurs over twenty times, 
there is no certain ease? of the equally facile F. ‘Since the 
Faliscans used T for F it seems likely that the seventy or more 
instances of this character found on the “Servian” blocks 
should be read as F. "The character may of course be the central 
Etruscan Ñ+ (= chi),* but at any rate it is not a Roman letter. 

Similarly, by the side of T we find the signs Y and F on 
these blocks at Rome. The T may be Latin or Etruscan, but 
the other two signs, while found in Faliscan inscriptions for T, 
have as yet not been found in Latin ones. In the case of the 
other characters that certainly occur on these stones (A C EI 
KLN V XI [==Z] and the ligatures A and M ) no valid 
` conclusions can be drawn, since in the fourth century B. C. they 
were common to Rome and South Etruria. 

The present excavations at Veii will probably produce some 
inscriptions, and new evidence may any day come to light at 
Rome. Meanwhile it would seem that Etruscologists might 
profitably make a reliable record of the characters still legible 
on the “ Servian " blocks and show what connections they bear 
with the various alphabets of southern Etruria, 


JonNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. TENNEY FRANK. 


3 Bruzza reports two or three from the Palatine, but he probably 
misread the letter E. At least one finds in the letters still visible there 
traces of three horizontal lines. 

4 Since the blocks are as wide as they are high, they were laid without 
reference to the direction of the writing. 


V.—THE METRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
KOMMOS IN THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


‘The very essence of the kouuós, viewed as a lamentation for 
the dead, is the dirge, i» id BaeU.e0 Baoi krA. (1489-1496), a 
series of five anapaestic lines followed by three lyric lines. This 
is impressively repeated (1513-1520) after an anapaestic stanza 
by Clytemnestra ard a lyrie'stanza bz the chorus. "There is no 
doubt that this, which I shall call the dirge proper, is handled 
as a refrain in that portion of the <pougés where it occurs, the 
whole scheme here being orderly, inasmuch as it consists of the 
following:—(1) Strophe, 1481-1488; (2) Dirge Proper, 1489- 
1496; (3) Clytemmestra’s Anapaests, 1497-1504; (4) Anti- 
strophe, 1505-1512; (5) Dirge Proper, 1513-1520 ; (6) Cly- 
temnestra’s Anapaests, 1528-1529. 

This complete metrical series (1481-1529) I conceive to be 
the central series, the kernel, of the «*oppós. If one were to 
develop from this a series without repeated refrain, one would 
have:—(1) Strophe, (2) Equivalent tc Dirge, (3) Anapaests, 
(4) Antistrophe, (5) Anapaests. This is exactly the arrange- 
ment in the two otker portions of the «ogués. In other words the 
Kopuós as & Whole consists of an elaborate metrical series inset 
between two series, similar in character, but a little more simple. 
The whole scheme may be outlined thus 


Series 1. 


Chorus. Strophe a (7 lines) 1448-1454 
Chorus. id id mapcvovs "EAéva krÀ., Anapaests (4 lines) er 
-- Lyric Verses (8 lines) | 1461 


Clytemmestra. Anapaests (6 lines) 1462-1467 
Chorus. Antistrophe a (7 lines) 1468-1474 
Clytemnestra. Anapaests (6 lines) 1475-1480 
| Series 2 (The Inse; Series). 
Chorus. Strophe B (8 limes) 1481-1488 
Chorus. id iò Barred Boc) xrd., Anapaests (5 lines) + 
Lyric Jezses (8 lines) 1489-1496 
‘Clytemnestra. Anapaests (8 lines) 1497-1504 - 
Chorus. Antistrophe 8 (8 lines) 1505-1512 
Chorus. i is «rà. (exact repetition) 1513-1520 
Clytemnestra, Anapaests (8 lines) 1523-1530 
20 
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` Series 3. 
Chorus. Strophe y (7 lines) 1530-1536 t 
Chorus. id ya ya, d0 ëp ¿0éÉo krA., Anapaests (8 lines) + 
Lyrie Verses (3 lines) 1537-1550 
Clytemmestra. Anapaests (9 lines) 1551-1559 * 
Chorus. Antistrophe y (7 lines) 1560-1566 ` 
Clytemnestra. Anapaests (11 lines) 1567-1576 1 


It seems to me that the arrangement is one of peculiar poetic 
beauty, exquisitely suited in its orderly irregularity to the psy- 
chological pitch of this remarkable scene of passionate grandeur. 
The dirge proper sounds twice from tae heart of the choric 
poem, its strains preluded by the similar ió iò mapávovs "EAéva 
. of the first series and echoed by the hoarse and despairing iò ya 
ya, ÄP ëw éo of the choric anapaests of the third series.. 
When the lines are thus conceived, there is not the urgent neces- 
sity which has harassed commentators to seek for exact respon- 
sions in the lyries which complete these anapaestie systems. 
The formal strophe and antistrophe responsions in each series 
are exact, if one divide, as Goodwin does, the word didpuiows 
between lines 1468 and 1469 and. add, following Butler and 
Enger, a word of two syllables to line 1474. It should be noted 
that Sidgwick and Goodwin follow Seidler in deleting, as clearly 
spurious, lines 1521-2. I have accepted their Judgment in this 
matter, as the outline of my scheme indicates. 

Series 3, as a composite, may, In a sense, be regarded as a free 
responsion to Series 1. I believe it may be interpreted metric- 
ally in musical terms as the recurrence of a theme with slight 
‘variations on the first treatment. 

It is interesting to compare this xopuós with the elaborate 
koppós of the same poet’s Choephorow (306 f), which, in its 
intricate responsions, is as delicately wrought as a sonnet of 
sonnets, being in metrical structure an astounding masterpiece. . 
Not less beautiful, but more rugged, is this passage from the 
‘Agamemnon. I believe that editors who have mercilessly torn 

it to shreds in their critical despair at its irregular prosody 
might have profited by comparing it tc the Hrechtheum, that 
temple which does not conform to our accepted canons of Greek 
architecture. 


FLORENCE M. B. ANDERSON. 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


2 There is a confusion in numbering these lines. See Sidgwick's text 
(Oxford, 1902) and Goodwin's (Cambridge, Mass., 1906). 


^ VI—A SUGGESTED EMENDATION FOR AESCHYLUS, 
AGAMEMNON, LINE 1459. 


The line occurs in a passage whch editors “ give up” as 
hopelessly corrupt, although the’ general sense of the context is 
apparent. My proposed emendaticn is of a single word, 
sroXópvaoToy. The context in full is:— ` 


. & iv wapavous "EAéva 
pia Tas woAAds, Tas wary TAAS 
yas óÀécac td Tpoia. 

+ viv à€ redAsiov . 
mwodvpractov émqvÜíoo & atw dyumTov, 
0 * ` 43 2 , : 
Aris hv ror’ èv Oópots 
épis épiduaros üvOpós oigts T. 


The text is that of the Oxford edition (A. Sidgwick), 1902. 
The line which I am discussing, Mr. Sidgwick in his annotated 
edition of the play (Oxford, 1905) zranslates: ‘Thou hast put 
on thee as a flower a memorable stain of blood indelible” Fol- 
lowing Hermann, he omits à? before aig. — 

My suggestion is that, in place of roAvpvacrov, the adjective 
voÀvuvácrav (Epic zoAvprhorny) be read, as peculiarly appli- 
cable to Helen. Reading the line with the ë? of the MSS and 
postulating a reflexive in the mutilated line or lines immediately 
preceding, we should have this sens»: “Through blood indelible 
thou hast put on thee as a flower the name of the much-wooed,’’ 
more literally, ‘Thou hast bedecked thyself, the much-wooed,: 
(or, as the much-wooed) through blcod indelible.’ 

The change is a slight one. Mecrically the alteration is per- 
haps greater than verbally, but, since responsions are irregular 
or confused in the xoupés to which this passage belongs, the 
metrical test is impossible. 

The reflexive with a middle verb is not dena (Cf. Thue, 
1, 88, 1) kakóca: pas 1) ods abrovs fSegdauscacÜa,; Aeschin. 1, 132, 
kataoxorovpevos éavróv. See Gildersl2eve, Syntax of Class. Gk., 
1900, § 153. 


FrorEnce M. B. ANDERSON. 
WALLA Wala, WASHINGTON, 
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The first edition of the Rauhineyacaritra, published at Jam- 
nagar in 1908, is now out of print. ‘This was the text from 
which I made the translation in the “Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield." There is a second edition, published by 
the Atminanda Sabha at Bhavnagar in 1916. This follows very 
closely the first edition and seems to te a reprint, with a few 
corrections. My references are all to this second edition. 

The Rauhineyacaritra seemed full of new material for the 
lexicons, but it was impossible to be certain until manuscripts ` 
were examined. I found two manuscripts in India and, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Thomas of the India Office; and of the library 
authorities in Berlin, was able to examine the one in the koenigl. 
Dibliothek. Apparently, none of these was the manuscript from 
which the original edition was made, but notwithstanding dili- 
gent search, I could find only two manuscripts in India; one in 
the Bhandarkar Institute for Oriental Research at Poona, and 
one in private hands in Bhavnagar, secured through the Atma- 
nanda Sabha. 

The Berlin MS is dated 1454 A. D. It is very well written 
with comparatively few clerical errors. It has an occasional 
survival of the archaic method of writing vowels, which is uni- 
versal in the Poona MS. ‘This one, therefore, must antedate 
1454 A. D., and seems to be almost, ii not quite, contempora- 
neous with the author, Devamürti. The Jains could not give 
me his exact dates, but all agreed in attributing the date 1440 
A. D. to his Vikramacaritra. The value given to the Poona MS 
by its age is decreased somewhat by the fact that it is very care- 
lessly written and abounds in errors. The Bhavnagar MS is a 
late nineteenth century one, very accurate, but with few addi- 
tional variants. 


New and Rare Words in the Rauhineyacaritra. 


4. vanaspaty& bhárüstádacasamkhyaya, Marathi athara bhàra 
vanaspati, ‘a comprehensive term for the herbs and plants on 
the globe? Molesworth and Candy, Marathi-English Dict. p. 14. 
5. ghütkrta == ghütkàra, onomatopoeic word. 8. jàli—- jala, 
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‘network? All the MSS and the first ed. read vangcjaW. 
10. parvati, from parb, ‘ go,’ 12, pra-kr, ‘ collect,’ 18. 
navadvara, slang for ‘breach in the. wall’ 15. avasvüpini 
(doubtful form), = avasvapani (MSS -eading), ‘sleeping po- 
tion. 19. vigopaka == vingopaka, a com, the twentieth part 
of a rupee. 19. dramaka. I was tcid that dramaka == cram- 
ma, which is the reading of my MSS: P.* drampa eko; Bh drama 
eko; B dramma, eko. 26. guna = upaya, ‘means. . 35. 
acisit, aorist formation from cis. 3t. ghana, ‘having hard 
rind. ‘The ‘fruit with hard rind’ Were — ‘ cocoanut.’ 28. 
arjunaketu, ‘monkey.’ ketu = dhvgzja ‘banner.’ arjunadhvaja 
== epithet of Hanuman; Kapidhva-a = epithet, of Arjuna. 
47. ue-cal, if read, must == simple cal. P end B read nocàlitam. 
59. dharapitha, ‘earth’ 84, mihké kasthinaém, appears to 
be simply ‘bundle of wood.’ 895. sthtyete. I referred (R. C. 
p. 171) to its exceptional use. All three of my mss. read prayo- 
janam, instead of hi sthiyate. 96. rasaka, doubtful. I sug- 
gested (R. C. p. 172) 'lamentatiors^ from ras, ‘to ory’; 
Dharma Suri suggested ‘wanderings’ from ras, ‘to dance.’ 
99. The àsana of the first ed., which wes such a difficult point 
(R. C. p. 172) has been solved by the MSS. P and B have gasana; 
Bh prüsana. Second ed. prágana. i01, 141. dhavalagrha, 
*palace^ 104, 127. kandicika, = käädiçīka, ‘fugitive.’ 113. 
nat, ‘play tricks on. So quoted by Arte. 115. samavasarana, 
* assembly-hall, erected iby the gods for £ sage who has attained 
Kevala Jüàna. 122,131. prayojana,* advice, command. 123. 
nyu&üchana = Guj. iufichana, a form o£ showing honor by doub- 
ling up the hands and placing them on the temples. 126. 
dharana, ‘ capture.’ 130. dandapa ika = dandapacaka, ‘ po- 
iceman.’ Throughout the text. Apte quotes both forms. 142. 
vrddhüyuvati, ‘old woman” 142. ¿mbikatva, ‘the role of a 
mother.’ 148, 176, 318. pattakila, ‘fine cloth.’ 156, 157, 
179, 324. ksütra == khatra, ‘breach, tunnel? 157. bibhatsate, 
from badh, ‘to tie 162. cavuraka — caturikü, catuska, 


1 Abbreviations :-—~P == MIS in Bhandarker Institute in Poona. Bh 
= MS in Bhavnagar. B — MS in the Eoen‘gl. Bibliothek in Berlin, 
MS. orient. fol. 775. Pàreva° =: Bloomtield, Life and Stories of the 
Jaina Savior Parcvanatha. Hertel == Hartel, Bharatakadvitrims$ika, 
Leipzig, 1922. 
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* court-yard.’ 173. mürcha = Guj. mtcha, ‘moustache.’ 
mürchayoç ca valam ksipan, ‘twirling the moustache” 174. 
cat, falls) cf. Párgva' p. 221 and Hertel, p. 53. 186. anrni- 
bhava, ‘freedom from debt.’ 194. dhomkara, onomatopoeie, 
used of the sound of drums. 215. banda — bandin, ‘ plun- 
der." 219. bandagrahin — bandigraha, ‘ thief.’ 224, cir- 
bhata, * cucumber,’ as neuter. 244, 295. craddha, ‘a grade of 
Jain disciple’ See Pareva’ p. 166. 245, 259. nisedhika. A 
Jain devotee says nissahi (in the vernacular) three times when 
he enters the temple. This is to drive away all worldly thoughts. 
The root is sidh, ‘to ward off, In Hemacandra’s Mahavira- 
caritra, 142, the form naisedhaki occurs. 252. bhadraka, ‘a 
grade of Jain disciple.’  Pürgva" p. 226. 258, 3. vi-nat— 
nat, ‘to play tricks on?’ 258, urtya, “trick? 260. dak- 
sind, doubtful. Does it — pradaksina, ‘ deasil,’ or is it perhaps 
‘punishment’ as one kind of ‘fee?’ 260. samavasrti, ‘ shrine.’ 
264. tittara = tittira, ‘ partridge,’ 266. parata = Guj. pa- 
radā, pl. of parado, ‘pod of the babbtla* 273. ghana = Guj. 
ghanu, ‘many.’ 987. doraka, “cord. 331. mesa, ‘ shut- 
ting of the eyes? 3839. sumanasa — sumanas, ‘flower.’ 3651. 
värin (doubtful reading) = vàrgn, which P and B have. . 364. 
chut, ‘escape? Cf. Pareva p. 232 and Hartel, p. 58. 7867. nir- 
ni, ‘lead astray’ (?) P and B read vahitah, ‘mystified, and 
nir-nito must here havea similar meaning. 368. Cvetambi, 


name of a city. 973. Kautukabhandara, name of a forest. 
380. stambhini—stambhani, ‘an arresting charm. 445. 
prsti, ‘ back.’ 467. paficanamaskrti, ‘salutation of the five 


spiritual dignitaries.’ 
i HELEN JOHNSON. 


Pa 


VIL.—BANTU NOTES. 


Aside from intrusiv2 Semitic, there seem to be three main 
divisions of African .anguages: rorthern Hamitic, southern 
Bantu, and central Nezritie or Sudenic. The Bantu languages 
are described as havinz a Hamitie-ike basis combined with a 
Negritie vocabulary. In dealing vith these languages many 
special symbols are nesded for exac; transcriptions. Openness 
and closeness of vowel-quality are nos indicated in the following 
notes; consonants requiring notice are y = English final ng; 
fi== Spanish #; c== Hungarian ty: ç= German ch in echt; 
x y, velar fricatives; ¢ B, bilabial 2rieazives; k? g", labiovelars 
with double stoppage, derived from y» g”. The small letter ” 
marks labiovelarized consonants, wrich occur also in Arabic. 
A subscript dot’ indicates reverted lirguals. 

A well-known member of the Nesritic group is Ewe (ege), 
spoken in the region west of Nigeria. Ewe words apparently 
connected with Bantu equivalents ar» eve (2) == bali, beli, bili; 
eó (3) = tatu, satu; ene (4) — na, ne, ena, ima, ine, nne; 
até (5) — tano, sano; abo (arm) = oko, boro; u < zu < ku? 
(bone) = fufa, fupa, Fupa; to (ear) — to, tu, tui; ta (head) 
== twa, twe, to; koti (reck) == koti, cost; ade (tongue) == leme, 
lemi, lime, lint; ku, ke (stone) = 50, gbape, gwe, bwe, bye; att 
(tree) — ti, te; si < tši< ki* (water) == ze, zi, ezi, dzi, nzi, dži, 
nge, angi. 

Ewe ade (6) resembles efó (3) ;-adre (7) seems to be a com- 
pound of ade and de (1); eñi (8) resembles ene (4). Evidently 
ade may have some sush basis as *etet (8 + 3), with a taken 
from até (5); and efi might have come from ene eng thru 
*enien, ¥eñen, *eñin. Some of the Bantu tongues express 6 as 
8 -+ 3, and 4 -+ 4 is wicely used for 8 in Bantu nana, nane, nani, 
ñañi. Meinhof assumes that the basis of 4 is na, This theory 


* Meinhof, Introduction to the Study of African pane AES, p- 100 
(London, 1915). 

3 Gairdner, Egyptian Arabie, p. 2 (Cambridge, 1917). 

* Westermann, Die Sudensprachen, p. 132 (Hamburg, 1911). 

4 Westermann, Die Sudensprachen, p. 36. 

ë Meinhof, Lautlehre der Bantuspracher, p. 240 (Berlin, 19101. 
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fails to explain the forms with e or ç instead of a. I think it is 
better to assume *mina, represented by mi in Negritic.® In 
Bantu the m of *mina has been changed to w, assimilated to n, 
or lost (as in Ewe ene): wana, nna, ina, ena, na. The first 
vowel is assimilated to the second in wana; otherwise it has often 
palatalized the second vowel, and sometimes changed n to ñ: 
nne, ine, ne, nni, int, ni, ña, fie, fi. 

Meinhof assumes “mia, with mediopalatal 4, as the root of 
Bantu nwa, iwa, fo? (drink). Westermann assumes *nü, with 
mediopalatal 4, as the basis of Negritic ano, enu, nu, mua, ña, 
(mouth). J agree with Johnston in holding that the theory of 
mediopalatal 4 (== Norwegian u) and + (= Rumanian 7), con- 
sidered as essential elements of early African speech, is not at all 
reasonable. If we compare these Negritic words with the Bantu 
equivalents, ana, ano, ena, na, no, nu, NLO, nua, "wa, mwa, ña, 
fio, ñu, ñua, Awa, and with the Bantu verbs just mentioned, 
it seems clear that their common basis is represented by inua, or 
by mwa, a Semi-Bantu form of the nour recorded by Johnston. 
The initial vowel has been assimilated to or towards the final a, 
in ana, ano, ena. A change of nw thru n" to m is probably 
implied by ana, ena, na. The m of mwa may have come from 
n”, formed without loss of the following w ; or it may be derived 
from the influence of lomo (lip), which has become omo in some 
of the Bantu languages. The forms with # show the alterant 
power of ¿ before a dental, in accordarce with ña = ina (4). 
Herero omu-na (lip) and ocgi-fío (mouth) seem to contain two 
derivatives of the nwa-form: na < *n"a after u, and fio < mua 
after 1. A few languages treat as radical the prefix of ka-nwa : 
di-kanu, -kano, ndi-kanwa. The form ka-mia may represent 
tima < *in”’a; m-ia may be the same form, with m treated as a 
prefix.e 


Epwin H. TUTTLE. 
Nortu Haven, Conn. 


° Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 114. 

" Meinhof, Lautlehre, p. 239. 

* Westermann, Die Sudansprachen, p. 170. 

? Johnston, Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages, p. 37 (Oxford, 1918). 
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Hermes LVII (1922), parts 3 and 4. 


Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu den Ekklesiazusen des Aristo- 


-phanes (321-856). + O. Robert secures a more telling efect in 


numerous passages by a better assignment of lines among the 
speakers. He deals also with textual questions, and, among 


other interesting suggestions, gives his reasons for believing that 


the plot of the Ecclesiazusae rests on communistic ideas which 
Plato had expressed to A. in friendly intercourse, which A. 
combined with the conception of female rule as treated in the 
Lysistrata. 


Philologische Kleinigkeiten (357-865). “R. Reitzenstein 
thinks that Horace in ode II 13 pictures the blessed state of 
poets of former ages, suggesting a similar lot for himself; then, 
proceeding from the structure of this poem, R. interprets Ho- 
race’s ode I #2 and Catullus XI with especial reference to their 
supposed humor. 


IO KAAAIOYEXZA (366-874). F. Jacoby supports by means 
of literary testimony, against C. Robert (ef. A. J. P. XLIII 
274) , the belief in the existence of an ancient Hera zult at 
Tiryns. KaAA(va was originally a distinct personage. 


Perikles Samische Leichenrede (375-395). Leo Weber sub- 
stantiates the supposition of Ed. Meyer (Forschungen IT 219 ff.) 
that Herod. VIT 161 and IX 27 depended on the funeral oration 
delivered by Pericles in honor of those who fell in the Samian 
war 439 B. C. Accordingly this type of oration was established 
long before the time of Gorgias’ Influence. The conterts and 
structure of she Samian oration ean be determined from Hero- 
dotus, Plato’s Menexenos 237 b-289 d, Plut. Pericl. 8 etc. Fur- 
ther, a comparison of the reconstructed Samian oration with the 
famous funeral oration of Pericles, shows that, with due allow- ` 
ance for Thucydides’ style, we can accept the latter no*less as 
an historical document than the Semian speech. The changed 
times at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war account for the 


‘difference between the two orations. Two excursuses follow. 


In I, he discusses the influence of the Epitaphii on the Persian 
speeches in Herod. TIT 80 ff.; in II, the Tegean speech in Herod. 
IX 26, whick probably rests on local traditions. 

Der Verfasser des Anonymus Londirensis (396-429). Max 
Wellmann gives the history of the Methodic School of medicine . 
from its foundation by Themison of Laodicea at the end of the 
Roman republic. He finds a close agreement of the Ancnymus 
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L. (cf. Hermes 28, 407 ff.) with the late Methodie School, and 
concludes that this document is a fragment of the Eicaywy7 of 
Soranus of Ephesus, the only one of this school that was recog- 
nized by Galen. | 


Kleine Studien zur Marinegeschichte des Altertums (430- 
449). F. Graefe in this article (cf. Hermes LII (1917) 317 f. 
LIV (1919) 219 and A. J. P. XLI 90 Misc.) cites passages from 
Thucydides, Polybius, Caesar, Livy, etc., which give accounts 
of how the ancients attacked hostile fleets or fortifications with 
burning ships, or flaming baskets, susper.ded on poles at the prow. 
The modern Greeks call the fire ship provpAorov (from French 
briilot), which they used in 1821/29 with telling effect against 
the Turks. In the same way he shows how harbors were pro- 
tected by means of chains, rafts, sunken ships etc. The sunken 
ship has been successfully employed as a means of defense in 
modern times; but when the attacking party tries to ‘bottle 
up’ the enemy in his harbor, it has met only with partial suc- 
cess or none at all, as at Santiago de Cuba (June 3, 1898) and 
at Port Arthur (1904). Tt is, therefore, interesting that only 
in one passage (Livy XXXVII 14 and 15) this device was pro- 
posed, but rejected. | 


Beitršge zur Wiederherstellung des Hypezides-Textes (450- 
464). O. J. Schröder restores gaps in speeches 1, 5 and 6 of 
Jensen’s excellent edition of Hyperides (1917). 


Zu Demosthenes (465-471). K. Münscher discusses the text 
of [Dem.] XLIV, [Dem.] LVIII and Dem. LVII and again 
objects to Thalheim’s views. 


Miscellen: Stephan Brassloff (472-475) discusses the papyrus 
Halensis I 219 ff. according to which an Alexandrian might not 
be the slave of another Alexandrian; hence there were not two 
classes of Alexandrians. This furnishes an interesting parallel 
to the Roman law that a person who voluntarily yielded his 
liberty was to be sold trans Tiberim. ‘Tacitus, Germ. 24, and 
the Mosaic code are also discussed. Although the papyrus does 
not expressly state that an Alexandrian woman may not have 
a male slave, this was probably prohibited, as it was in Palestine. 
—J. J. E. Hondius (475-477) calls attention to a new inscription: 
hiarapyos avéGe|xev ho weoro|tpdro (Corr. Hell. XLIV (1920) 
238) and concludes that both brothers shared the government 
(cf. A0. m. 18, 1), but that Hippias had the main government 
in his hands. However, we must wait for further inscriptions 
to decide this question (cf. A. J. P. XLIII 272).—PF. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen (477-478) presents the restoration of an inscription 
by an Alemeonid (Corr. Hell. XLIV (1920) 228 f.), which 
assists in restoring a similar inscription from Athens (Lolling- 
Wolters, KaraA. ’Excyp. Movo. 37, 13). These dedications were 
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probably intended to rival those of the Peisistratidae.—O. Wein- 
reich (479-480) cites the first excerpt of Photius from Book 
VII of Ptolemy Chennos, which states that when Zeus was born,’ 
the babe laughed unceasingly for seven days. According to the 
prevailing myth the child cried. Ptoiemy was a Peripatetic, 
which perhaps accounts for his Juggling with the number seven 
(ez. Verg. ecl. IV 60 f£). > 


Nikostratos der Platoniker (481-517). K. Praechter extracts¥-.- . 


important data for the history of Greek philosophy from the 
new revision of Dittenberger's sylloge (II? No. 868), where 
three Delphic decrees confer citizenship ete. on certain Platonic 
philosophers, including L. Calvenus Taurus of Berytus, Bac- 
cheius, adoptive son of Gaius, Gaius himself, and an Athenian 
Nicostratus. Taurus’ name is thus established (cf. Calvisius 
Taurus in Gellius XVIII 10, 3), and his relatively orthodox 
and religious attitude emphasized by this recognition on the 
part of the Delphic priesthood. This applies also to Baccheius, 
who is, moreover, associated with Gains, whose religious Pla- 
tonism is known. Zeller (Phil. G. Gr. TII 1° 715) classified 
Baccheius as a Stoic; but we see that he, like other teachers of 
Marcus Aurelius, was a Pletonist. Finally, this Nicostratus can 
be identified with the Nicostratus whom Simplicius frequently 
mentions. Zeller, indeed, classified the latter as a Stoic, but 
Praeehter shows that he was a Platonist from Athens and 
flourished c. 160-170 A. D., which agrees with the dates of the 
inscription. II. Praechter gives a documentary account of Nicos- 
tratus’ relation to the Middle and New Platonism, and shows 
the existence of a twofold attitude of the Platonic school toward 
the categories of Aristotle: one line of eclectics, beginning with 
Antiochus of Ascalon, endeavored to harmonize Plato and Aris- 
totle; it passed by Plotinus, but included Porphyrius and con- 
tinued throughout neo-Platonism. The other line, rooted in the 
scepticism of the New Academy, held a negative attitude, whose 
criticism of the categories did much to improve the science of 
dialectics. This orthodox school included Lucius, Nicostratus, 
Atticus, and ended with Plotinus. 


Die neuen Urkunden von Epidaurus (518-534). H. Swobo da 
contributes observations on the inscriptions discovered by Kav- 
vadias during his excavaticns at Epidaurus 1916-1918, and pub- 
lished in 'ApyaiwAoyud) "Edmguepis 1918, r4. 115 ff. No. 1 (pp. 
116 ff.) refers to a treaty between Epidaurus and Rome 111 or 
112 B.C. No. 2 (pp. 124 ££.) is more important, since it con- 
. tains a list of Nouoypádo. of the Achaean league, one from each 
of twelve cities, from others as many as two or three, which may 
be due to the recognition of larger populations. No. 3 (pp. 
128 ff.) yields important data concerning the Hellenic league of 
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Antigonus Doson, which S. discusses. Kavvadias, not being 
familiar with an extensive literature, which S. cites, thinks that 
No. 3 also dealt with the Achaean league. 


. ` Opferspenden (535-550). P. Stengel, in answer to Hitrem’s 
criticism (Beiträge zur gr. Religionsgesch. III, Kristiania, 
1920), shows that yépvuy and yeprirrecbar did not apply to wash- 
ing the hands at sacred rites, but always to libations sprinkled 
with the hand, and belonged to the xardpyeo6a: together with 
mpoBadrreoGat oddoxttas. He interprets especially Arist. Pax 961 
(960) in this sense in opposition to Hitrem. Likewise Aovrpá 
applies to libations; bathing and washing hands were not part 
of the funeral ritual, as Hitrem thinks. He also discusses the 
obscure meaning of the Aouvrpopdgo: on graves. Thereupon S. 
examines the meaning of dowovde: Ovoiar (schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 
100), and concludes that although such offerings are not men- 
tioned in the lists of extant inscriptions, we must accept the 
scholiast’s statement. 


Die Schrift des Gorgias “Uber die Natur oder, über das 
Nichtseiende” (551-562). W. Nestle interprets the three 
theses of Gorgias so as to show that their purpose was to reduce: 
the doctrine of Parmenides to an absurdity, and supposes it to 

be probable that with this ‘skit’ Gorgias in his youth turned 
` from philosophy to rhetoric. Moreover, N. argues plausibly to 
show Zeno’s defense of Parmenides zpós robs émyepovvras abróv 
kopodery (Plat. Parm. 128:) may have been aimed at Gorgias, ` 
whose satire could easily have antedated Zeno’s defense. 


Vergil’s Sechste Ekloge und die Ciris (563-587). K. Witte 
agrees in the main with Vollmer’s interpretation of Verg. Ecl. 
VI (Rh. M. LXI [1906] 487). Vergil had promised to cele- 
brate Varus deeds in an epic poem (Ecl. IX 27-29), but in 
Ecl. VI he tells him that in obedience to Apollo he would con- 
fine himself to bucolie songs. Silenus is introduced to point 
out the wealth of this material. 'The Gallus song, introduced to 
honor him, is the only finished poem to which allusion is made. 
The Scylla myth is merely material. The Ciris poet criticizes 
Vergil's conception. The Enieurean theme (31-40) was of es- 
pecial interest to Vergil (cf. Georg. YI 475 fE), as well as the 
Pasiphaé story (45-60); and as the former shows the influence 
of Lucretius, so the latter may have drawn on the Io of Calvus. 
All the other songs of Silenus can be explained from the text . 
of Theocritus and commentaries cn it. This interpretation of 
the poem shows its unity as a dedication to Varus. TI. W. 
shows that the Ciris depends on Vergil, not only for numerous 
words, phrases and passages, but also for its structure. 


Zur Ciris (588-599). A. Klotz shows the mechanical way 
in which the poet of the Ciris utilized Vergil's poetry, which 
6 
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explains certain obscurities, some o? which have been ascribed 
. to lacunae. He also saows the probsble dependence of this poet . 
on Ovic. If this is so, then nearly ll of the spondaic lines can 
be traced to classic modals, which were utilized when the epyllion 
was antiquated, end po3ts were no longer facile in constructing 
them. The Ciris world suit the time of Tiberius, who, as 
Suetonius says (Tib. 70, 2), fecit st Graeca poemata imitatus 
Euphorionem et Rhianum et Parthenium. 


Horazens 16. Epode und Vergi& Bukolika (600-612). J. 
Kroll defends Skutsch’s thesis that Vergil’s fourth Eclogue de- 


pends on the 16. Epode of Hors-e (cf. Neue Jhrb. XXIII . 


[1909] 281f — Kl. Sshriften 37031.) against Witte (Philol. 
Woehersch. XLI [1921] 1095 f. Kroll has shown Vergils 
dependence on Horace in Eel. I cf. A. J. P. XXXIX 426 
Misc. ). 


Die Urkunden von 411 (618-6204. V, Ehrenberg shows the 
_ essentiel agreement of Arist. A8. z. =9, 5 with Thuc. VIII 65, 3; 
the usual comparison with Thue. VITI 67, 3 shows mainly dif- 
ferences. He further compares Arist. AQ. w. 31 with Thuc. VIIL 
67, 3, and concludes that Aristotl2’s description of the constitu- 
tion of the 400 was derived from & document which was com- 
posed ia order to justizy the policy of the oligarchs. This pur- 
pose is especially evident in claimmg as their plan (Aristotle 
ch. 30) the constituticn of Theramenes 411/10. (Cf. A.J. P. 
XXXIX 216). 


Mise2llen: J. Hasebroek (621-323) calls stanton to a wipyos 
in [Dem.] 47, 49 f£, which was ev-dently not & tower, but an 
industrial building adj oining the aixíc and addy (cf. A. J.P. 
XLI 337, XLII 845 Mise, and ELIFI 273 Misc.), which is ` 
thus skown to have ülready existec in the IV century B. C.— 
A. Kurfess (628-625) approves of Münzer's interpretatioi of 
Cicero's Fannius letter (cf. A. J.P. XLIII 915), but ‘holds 
against Münzer that scripsi (= ad te scripsi) is correct; in 
“contrast scripseram refers to Cie. Brutus 100 ff. —F. Bechtel 
(625-626) explains Umbr. parsesi (VII b. 2) as a *present 
tense. The following sentence hes zhe present hertei. Pars est 
like mersest point to the old Urckr, is. —W. Morel (626- 627) 
emende Aesch. Agaro. 1252: 5$ ripr <&>ap<y>av mapekómus 
xpuopór énóv, which he bases on. VAamowitz's text, with a sug- 
gestion from Aesch. Prom. 662.— "he editor (627 ^ states: that 
the ms of Die Neuer Urkunden -on : Epidauros (see above) 
was received at the end of May, 1932, before the publication of 
U. Wilcken's Über eine Inschrift ats dem Asklepieion von Epi- 
dauros, Sitz.-Ber. Akad. Berlin 1922, pp. 122 fL, and S. B. 
Koujeas’ Kowóv rõv ‘BAN vev Kar’ écvypadiv iriban oou, * ApxazoA. 
"Ednpecis, 1921, pp. 1-51, dated Auz. 21, 1922. 
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Romanta, Vol. XL VIII, Nos. 3 and 4. 


Pp. 321-834. Alexandre Rosetti, Les catéchismes roumains 
du XVIe siècle. Fragmentary remains of various catechisms 
. in the Roumanian language prove that Martin Luther’s cate- 

. chism was introduced into that country shortly after its original 
publication in Germany. In October, 1921, a manuscript was 
discovered in a Balkan village, which contained two printed frag- 
ments. The endeavor to identify these waits has led the author 
of the present article to investigate the whole subject of early 
Roumanian catechisms. 


Pp. 385-364. ©. Brunel, Les premiers exemples de lemploi 
du provengal dans les chartes. In southern Europe the notarial 
scribes first employed the vulgar tongue in the midst of Latin 
phrases when their ignorance did not enable them otherwise to 
express their thoughts. This state of affairs existed about the 
year 1000 A. D., and hence it was at this time that Provengal 
phrases first appeared in the charts of various localities, begin- 

ning with those situated in remote mountainous sections and 
` gradually spreading to those on the main thoroughfares of travel. 
The subject is one of vast extent, and it will necessarily be many 
years before it can be adequately controlled in all its parts. 


Pp. 365-402. Holger Petersen, Trois versions inédites de la 
Vie de Saint Eustache en vers francais.. M. Paul Meyer enu- 
merated eleven versions in 1906, four of which have since been 
published, and to them the present editor adds three more; 
namely, those of Cheltenham, York and Brussels. The present 
instalment of his article contains a critical edition of the first 
of these, together with an introduction treating largely of the 
form of speech used by the poet. 


Pp. 403-418. Albert Dauzat, Notes argotiques. ‘The origin 
of the word Argot itself is here shown to have been Germanic, 
and it is proven to have been first used in Provençal, whence it 
later spread to northern France. This article is divided into 
three sections as follows: I. Etymologies; II. Formation du 
pronom personnel périphrastique; III. Interprétations et con- 
jonctures diverses (Ballades argotiques de Villon). 


Pp. 419-436. Mélanges:—Paul Marchot, Hastula et * Hasta, 
* Asphodéle."— Adolphe Horning, Paul Marchot, Daru.—H. 
Yvon, Sur l'emploi du futur antérieur (futurum exactum) au 
lieu du passé composé (passé indéfini).—J. Morawski, Fragment 
d'un Art d'aimer perdu du XIII* siècle. 


Pp. 437-443, Discussions —Louis Gauchat, A propos de Apis 
en valais. 


Pp. 444-457. Comptes rendus =) . Anglade, Grammaire’ de 


e 
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Vancien provençal ou encienne langue d'oe (A. J eanroy).— 
J. Désormeaux, 1. Notes lexicographiques (J. Jud) rici 
' Hoffmann, Robert de le Piere, Robert le Glerc, Robert de Castel 
` (Arthur Langzors) —O-nquantenaira də Ecole pratique- des 
Hautes Etudes, ete. (M. Roques). . 


Pp. 458-470. Périodiques. 
Pp. 471-480. Chrorique. 


Pp. 481-558. J. Morawski, Les recueils d'anciens rovera 
. français analyses et classés. . The author of this article intends 
to edit all the hitherto anpublished collections of Old French 
proverbs, and also an alphabetical list cf all French proverbs ` 
prior to the fifteenth century. Some of the results of his inves-, 
. tigations are herewith presented in this very long article. The 
_ twenty-five collections h> has examined contain a trifle more 
than 2000 different proverbs, but it is evident that many others 
were also current in Frence in the Middle Ages, as numerous 
references are found in the literature of the period whose coun- 
terparts are not included in any of the collections studied. The 
greatest variety in the moce of treating proverbs is to be found 
_in the various collections. Many of them cite Latin parallels, . 
sometimes taken from the Bible; many give evidence of keing 
mere schoolboy exercises. many give legal citations, many have , 
profane explanations. t is evident, in short, that Mediaeval 
French proverbs offer a wide field of investigation to the modern 
scholar. 


Pp. 559-570. Kr. Nyzop, Gueules, histoire d'un mot. I. Ori- 
gine latine ou orientale? II. Etymologie et homonymie. III. 
Sens primitif de gueules. IV. Emploi héraldique. V. Péré- 
grinations de gueules. Æ supposed Oriental origin of this word 
is rejected, although this etymology was currently aeceptec. for 
centuries; the true origir of the word is certainly Western and 
appears to refer to bits cf fur sewed on the borders of mediae- 
val cloaks. 


Pp. 571-584, Noël Duvire, Le Mysiére de la Passion de Valen- 
ciennes. No serious attempt has hitherto been made to deter- 
mine the authorship of this long play, but now it appears to have 
been the work of the well-known fifteenth-century mne Jean 
Molinet. 


Pp. 585-598. Mélanzes:— Ernest Langlois, neler — $. 
Etienne, Note sur les vers 279-287 du 4 eu d'Adam.—Max Prinet, 
. Sur le nom de vasse de Brunehamel. 


' Pp. 599-606. Comptes rendus:—J. Jud, Zur Geschichte der 
bündnerromanischen Kirchensprache (M. R. )— A. Kolsen, I. 
Dichtungen der Trobadors auf Grund altprovenzalischer Hand- 
schriften teils zam ersten Male kritisch i ses teils be- 
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richtigt und ergaenzt; LI. Zwei provenzalische Sircentese, nebst 
einer Anzahl Einzelstrophen (A. Jeanroy).—Kenneth McKenzie : 
and William Oldfather, Ysopet-Avionet: the Latin and French 
texts (A. Jeanroy: “ La classification des mss. a été . . . l'objet 
_ Ge longs développements . . . , mais elle est uniquement fondée 
sur les textes latins; elle devait étre contrólée par l'étude des 
textes français, sur la valeur relative desquels . . . les éditeurs 
paraissent avoir des idées assez vagues" ; and M. R.: * Il aurait 
beaucoup à rectifier encore dans l'aecentuation qui fausse le 
sens . . . ou altére les formes; l'usage du tréma est trés irrégu- 
lier; l'absence de guillemets rend assez pénible l'intelligence de 
bien des dialogues déjà obscurcies par les erreurs de ponctua- 
tion.") | 


Pp. 607-621. Périodiques. 
Pp. 622-632. Chronique. 


P. 632. Errata. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. ` 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


REVIEWS. 


Olympic Victor’ Monuments and Greek Athletic Art. By 
WALTER WoopBURN HYDE. Published by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington: Washington, 1921. Pp. xix, 
406; 2 Plans, 30 Plates, 80 Figures in the Text. $10.50. 


Olympia, “mother of contests,” is one of the most interest- 
. ing places in Greece whether regarded from the point of view 
of history, of topography, of archeology or of art. The ex- 
cavations, ably conducted by German archeologists, were most 
fruitful in their results, and among other achievements gave a 
new birth to several masterpieces of sculpture that quickly 
acquired world-wide repute. The progress of the excavation 
of all ancient sites is marked by the proportionate increase of 
problems of identification and association of the fragmentary 
remains with the topographical reports or occasional references 
preserved to us by the Greek and Roman, writers, or recorded 
in ancient inscriptions. Fortunately in the case of Olympia 
Pausanias has given a detailed account of the precinct and its 
monuments as they appeared in the second century A.D. But 
a guide-book, however thorough, is never exhaustive, and 
Pausanias in his peregrinations invariably omits as much or 
more than he mentions.’ The purpose of the present book is 
_ to study the extant remains at Olympia in the light of the 
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records of Pausanias and others, and t> improve the present 
state of our knowledge of Olympic monuments by ihe inter- - 
pretation and co-ordination of archeological and literary evi- 
. dence. 

For some years Professor Hype has keen studying problems 
dealing with the offerings at Olympia and consequently this ` 
elaborate book rests or the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
the Altis and its dedications. It is a eritical and interpreta- 
tive work such as is too rarely produced by American students 
and is, indeed, a monument of profocnc archeological scholar- 
ship in America. | 
_ The work opens witk a preliminary chapter on “early Greek 

games and prizes" in which are briefly presented the facts 
bearing on the origin and developmert of athletic contests. . 
` From Cretan representations of pugilists and bull-fights we 
pass to accounts in Homer of athletic games held as part of 
the funeral services of the distinguishec dead, and thence to a 
discussion of the thesis taat the four great national games of 
Greece were, funerary in origin. By a process of natural de- 
velopment grew the custom of the dedication by victors of the . 
offerings in honor of their victory, and zhe study of these dedi- 
cations is more profitable at Olympia than elsewhere because 
of the extensive remains uncovered by tis excavators. 

. Chapter IJ, therefore, inaugurates the main topic of the book 
with a detailed statemert of the “ general characterist-cs of 
victor statues at Olympia.” The available evidence is cited to 
show that in general the statues were life-size, and that most. 
of them were nude. An interesting section here is concerned 
with the statement of Pliny that a thresfold victor at Olympia, 
had the privilege of erecting a portrail statue. But whatever 
may be the value ‘of Pliny’s observat-or the fact is emphasized 
that we have no evicence for the axistence of realistic por- 
traiture before the beginning of the fourth century B.C. Con- 
sequently, with a few possible exceptions, the victor statues 
were made after the pattern of ideal types, and inevitably these 
types must approximate the attributes associated with various 
deities. As man conceives himself made in the image of god 
idealized man can never differ much in £ppearance from haman- 
ized god, and we have before us the iifficult but fascinating 

problem of the assimilation of victor statues to types o? gods 
and heroes. In this connection our author plausibly suggests 
the interpretation as assimilated victor statues of several monu- 
ments regarded as representations >f gods. In the type of 
Hermes, for example, are the bronze youth found in tae sea 
near Antikythera and the “ Jason” of the Louvre; in the type 
of Apollo, rather than Apollo himself, is perhaps “ Apollo-on- : 
the-omphalos” in Athens, and numeicus works approximate 
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the type of Herakles who was reputed the founder of the 
Olympic games and the athlete par excellence. 

In chapters ITI, IV and V the statues are classified according 
to the motives variously represented. After a brief review of 
the characteristics of the products of four great schools of 
, sculpture at Argos, Sikyon, Aegina and Athens, statues at rest 
are discussed in subsections arranged with reference to the 
motive suggested. Statues are classified as engaged in adora- 
tion and prayer, in the process of anointing their bodies or of 
scraping them with oil, as pouring libations or simply as rest- 
ing after the contest. Statues in motion include representations 
of all the gymnastic and athletic activities. The division of the 
statues into the two main groups of those at rest and those in 
motion is, of course, purely arbitrary, but for purposes of classi- 
fication it serves quite as well as any other method of grouping. 

The most interesting and important material in the book is 
presented in chapter VI which is largely a repetition of articles 
previously published in the American Journal of Archeology. 
Professor Hypr has made a notable contribution to archæolo- 
gical science by his careful study of the characteristics of the 
style of Lysippos in connection with his identification of a 
superb marble head found at Olympia as the Philandridas of 
Lysippos. The head, a photograph of which is admirably re- 
produced as the frontispiece of the book, is similar in many 
respects to the head of Agias at Delphi, and HYDE presents 
strong arguments in favor of associating both with Lysippos. 
In support, then, of the contention that a marble work is an 
original from the hand of Lysippos there-is considerable dis- 
cussion both of the materials in which Lysippos worked and of 
the materials of the monuments dedicated at Olympia. In this 
connection a photograph is reproduced of a stone statue at 
Phigaleia which is identified by Hype as the Olympic victor 
Arrhachion, and is regarded by him as one of the earliest victor 
monuments known. ‘This statue of Arrhachion was seen by 
Pausanias at Phigaleia and may still be seen in the guards 
house there. 

The book concludes with a study of the positions of the victor 
statues in the Altis, in connection with which plans are given 
showing the Altis in the Greek and in the Roman periods. 
There is also a list of the victor monuments that were erected 
outside Olympia, and ax adequate index is appended. 

This ambitious work, which is published under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, is satisfactorily 
printed on good paper, and is profusely illustrated with well- 
reproduced figures and plates. It is, therefore, the more re- 
. grettable that it contains so many typographical errors and 
misprints. Minor mistakes, however unavoidable, are always 
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unfortunate, but even more distressing is the misspelling of the 
names of distinguished scholars ke Loescheke and Poulsen, 
while perhaps most embarrassing of all' blemishes is the con- 
fusion of the sex of a leading commertator on Pliny. 


I T. LESLIE SHEAR. - 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


A Sixth-Century Fragment of the -Letters of Pliny the Younger: 
A Study of Six Leaves o? an Uncial Manuscript preserved 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. By E. A. | 
Lowz and E. K. Raxo. Published by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington: Washington, 1922. Quarto. Pp. 
67 20 plates. 


Classical philology is ; full of romentic discoveries, ' Our age 
will hardly witness a Poggio’s exciting journey through neg- ` 
lected convent libraries, with its wealth of treasure-trove, nor 
will mankind soon stop warfare lorg enough to explore Hereu- 
laneum’s 'book-eolléctions; but on a lesser scale wonders are 
never ceasing, nor must we seek the Nile for all of them. In' 
1910, Pierpont Morgan bought from.a Roman dealer six 

- ancient uncial leaves, which lay peacefully in his magnificent 
© New York library till 1915, when. Low: and Rand had the 
thrill of identifying them as a fragment of: by far the oldest 
known MS of Pliny’s Letters. Beginning with cessit ut (Plin. 
Hip. II. 20, 18), we have the rest of Book II, the table of con- 
tents of Book III, and Book III itself up to viginti quibus (III. 
5, 4). One leaf bears an entry indicating that the MS was in . 
Meaux, near. Paris, about 1400; there is no other external evi- 
dence of the MS’s origin or vizissizudes. The Carnegie Insti- 
tution has generously furthered their publication on a scale 
now. impossible in Europe; end with Merrill’s new Teubner. 
edition of the Letters (1999), we have an unusual chance to 
make and test critical deductions. Excellent facsimiles of the 
whole fragment allow us to check every statement; plates of B. 
. and F are added, as well as of Budaeus’ corrected copy of 
. Beroaldus? edition, and specimens of early uncial. | 

To Lows falls the paleographieal diseussion.: After a most 
careful and competent description of the twelve pages, he at- 
tempts the dating and location of the handsome uncial, with 
remarkably correct spelling, ir whieh they are written. As 
always, he gives us a wealth o2 incidental erudition, here tabu- 
lated for the first time; witness the valuable notes on syllabi- 
cation, and the list of dated uncial MSS (371-787 A. D.). 
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Here he accepts the traditional date of 871 for the Codex 
Vercellensis; the other oldest dated uncials would be the earlier 
part of Jerome's Chronicon of Eusebius (after 442), in the 
Bodleian, and the Berlin Computus Paschalis (about 447). I 
should add the Ambrosian MS of Gregory's Dialogues (about 
750) to the list. After a valuable and illuminating presenta- 
tion of the characteristics of the earliest uncials, he comes to 
the tentative conclusion that our MS (H) was written in Italy 

about 500 A.D. | | 

Aldus, in his 1508 edition of the Letters—the first to contain 
the whole text—tells us that he used an ancient MS brought 
him from Paris. Ranp’s earnest. and ingenious effort is to 
prove that our fragment is a part of this very MS (P). Before 
Aldus day, P had been used by Budaeus to correct and amplify 
his copy of Beroaldus! edition, and this volume is still extant, 
in the Bodleian. RAND notes the close agreement of IT with B 
and F (Laurentian MISS, doubtless written in France in the 
ninth and tenth centuries respectively), and tries to show that 
BF are derived from II, with probably a copy intervening. He 
finds (p. 50) 3 cases in our brief fragment where H and BF 
differ: conferenda BE conferanda 11; comprobasse BF com- 
prouasse IL; si imbutus BY sibi imbutus X. I grant that an‘ 
intelligent Carolingian corrector might make the first two 
changes; I find the third a bit hard, and would guess, like 
Merrill, that II is a copy of the progenitor of BF. 

Although lacking access to several of the earliest editions, 
RAND attacks with great erudition the problem of Aldus gources 
and his way of using them, and concludes with “a new confi- 
dence in the integrity of Aldus." In a foot-note to p. 37, he 
` acknowledges Prof. E. T. Merrill’s aid, and remarks: “ Pro- 
fessor Merril should not be held responsible for errors that 
remain or for my estimate of the Morgan fragment.” Praesaga 
verba! Merrill’s searching critique of our book in C, P. XVIII 
97-119 certainly leaves us under no illusion on this score. With 
pitiless acumen, Merrill pounces on every incautious statement 
of our authors. Lowz's attribution of the MS to Italy is shown 
to beerisky, through lack of evidence; and his dating of the MS 
within half a century is impugned for the same reason. But 
Merrill’s heaviest calibre is reserved for Ranp. Space fails us 
to recapitulate his arguments; but he emphasizes what RAND 
in his enthusiasm occasionally forgets, that the identification 
of H with the Parisinus is only an attractive hypothesis, since 
the fragment is too brief to furnish anything of the nature of 
stringent proof. Ranp had also tried to show that Aldus fol- 
` lowed II closely; Merrill recalls that Aldus had other MSS at, 
command, among them very likely one of the copies of F, with 
a text like P (II). And yet Merrill’s. final paragraph, though 
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somewhat Delphic, implies that he teo would like to identify 
our fragment with the lest Parisinus; certainly there is nothing 
to make that identification impossib'e 

The beginner in text criticism wil do well to collate our 
fragment e(from the plates) with Merril's text, and study his 
introduction; then work carefully through RAND’S essay and 
Merrill’s review. He will have an adxirable introduction to a 
typical problem of the science. We amderstand Ranp has been 
mzking further studies of the early eitions; perhaps we shall 
eventually have here classic material Jor a seminar on. critical 
method (if any yet there be who worship at that shrine). 
Meanwhile let us congratulate the authors on their scholarly 
and most readable publication, which evidently represents many 
weary months of research, and thank tis Morgan Library and 
the Carnegie Institution for their sumgruous gift to the classi- 
cal student and the paleographer. 


OuanLES UPSON CLARK. 
NonvTH HaTLEY, QuEREC. 


=— 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera, recognovit G. Janell, editio maior, 
B. G. Teubner, 1920. 


Vergil has long been -infortumate im Ais editors. Ribbeck’s 
large edition, which we must still use Żor its full readings, was 
sadly marred by arbitrary transpositicns and deletions, an over- 
estimate of the value of the MS R and even of P, and a curious 
theory regarding cursive scurces. Conzrgton’s. uninspired com- 
ments, Henry’s erratic dialectic, and Norden’s vast accumu- 
lation of fanciful parallels have not Erought us very close to 
the poet. Warde Fowler, who revealec & remarkable insight 
inte Vergil’s manner, approached his task late in life and left 
us precious fragments of a torso. | 


When Teubner promised a new text of Vergil, we hoped at 
least for a definitive edition, but it seems that the exigencies 
of the great war prevented the making 5f š new collation.e Dr. 
Janell, the editor, has apparently conzented himself with re- 
examining the photograph of F, and accpted old collations for 
the rest. His apparatus differs from that of the Ribbeck Teub- 
ner and the Oxford text cf Hirtzel mainly in giving less atten- 
tion to the minuscule MSS, and somevtst more to the readings 
` cf tae scholiasts and grammarians, adcing lemmata especially 
frcm the now accessible Claudius Donatus. 


A few text readings my be cited sy way of illustrating his 
terdencies. Janell takes no notice whazscever of the prefatory 
four lines of the Aeneid which Donatus and Servius found in 
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early testimonia. In view of his general faith in early com- 
ments his decision in this case seems to me inconsistent. Even 
if we hesitate to follow the Oxford text in accepting them, we 
do at least expect to see them noticed in the apparatus. He 
also fails to refer to the reading tempore (I, 44) which Dan. 
Servius says that Probus read. At I, 427, he fails to report 
that P has theatris corrected to theatri, yet on the strength of 
M. and Servius reads the latter. At I, 441, he attributes um- 
brae to Serv. in lemm.; whereas the lemma gives umbra, citing 
Probus for umbrae. Janell brackets the Helena episode of Il, 
567 fË., referring to the well-known discussions of Leo, Heinze 
and Norden. Here it would have been far more logical to fol- 
low Sabbadini, who prints the lines in italics with the remark: 
Hos versus vere Vergilianos puto a poeta ipso deletos. In III, 
127, where Hirtzel boldly accepts Bentley’s consita contrary to 
the text of M, F, P and Servius, Janell rightly retains concita. 
At VI, 96 he rightly follows the MSS in reading quam (well 
defended by Norden), where most recent editions have been mis- 
led by Seneca’s MSS into accepting qua. At VI, 177 he rejects 
the usually accepted reading of P in favor of M. Misprints 
&re numerous. 


From these typical instances it will be seen that Janell is not 
always reliable in his reports, that he very conservatively fol- 
lows the MSS (preferring M to P), and that he makes very 
little use of the scholia and lemmata that he has packed into 
his apparatus.. It is diffieult to see in what respect he has 
justified a new edition. 


The introduction contains the vitae of Donatus, Servius and 
Probus, and three pages of testimonia. There is also an Index 
Nominum but the edition departs from the Ribbeck Teubner 
in omitting the Appendix Vergiliana. l 

TENNEY FRANK. 

JOHNS HoPXINS UNIVERSITY, 





Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria. By N. W. DEWrrr. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. wiii -+ 
192 pp. $4.20. 


This is mainly a study of the poems of the minor Virgilian 
corpus. Beginning with a laudable respect for tradition, Pro- 
fessor DeWitt has convinced himself that all the poems of the 
group, save the anachronistic Elegiae in Maecenatem, stand or 
fall together. He even suggests that Virgil preserved them as 
his autobiography, and resolutely attempts to find a place for 
each of them in the poet’s career. 
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The Culex is referred to Virgil’s 17th year—written at Rome, 
though it really belcngs to his Trenspadane period. The 
Moretum, the Copa, ths Priapeans and the Ciris are all referred 
to one short year at Maples, beginning with the spring of 45. 
The Aetna is assigned to the period between the autumn of 43 
and the latter part of 42; the Dirae rd Lydia, to the period 
of confiscations (42-40)—" a record cf zersonal grief.” Lydia 
is the nympl of the Mincio, who “rezalls by her name the 
Etruscan origin of Mentua.” On r. 108 it is suggested that 
Virgil had witnessed with his own eyes the eruptions of Aetna 
that preceded the murder of Julius. But does the “ quoties . 
vidimus" of Geor. I 47-, necessarily mean a personal experience, 
any more than the “quem vidimus ipsi" of Hcl. X 26? 

As for the poems o2 the Catalepicr, four of them are re- 
ferred to the three yea-s from 48 to 45: I (the six lines ad- 
dressed to 'Pueca), ViL XII, XIII {three epigrams directed 
against an unnamed person, “ who is almost certainly Antony”). 
For Virgil was always a Caesarian, or an Augustan, always a 
militant anti-Antonian. No. XIII balergs to the last months 
of 46. From this poem it is inferred that Virgil saw a year 
of military service—at Oyrrhaehium and at Pharsalus. No. V 
was apparently written :n the spring cf 45; No. VII, soon after 
the spring of 44; II and X, later in 44; VIII, perhaps in the - 
autumn of 42. No. ILI is made to refer to Antonius, about 
the year 30; No. IX is set “probably in 27 7; No. XIV, 
- ciis before Virgil's last and fatal journey." Nos. IV and 
AI, addressed to Octavius Musa, Vigs fellow student, are 
not precisely dated. 

The Eclogues also are disctissed so faz as. they possess a bio- 

.graphieal interest, and en attempt is made to determine their 
` order and date. Ecl. I. is the earliest; III is referred to the 
spring of 41; V, io soon after March, 40; IV, to Sept. 40; I, to 
perhaps the latter part cf 40; VIII and IX, to the làtter part 
of 39 (VI and VII are sarlier than VIII); X, to 87. But is, 
ihe autumn equinox “elearly denoted” by the line, Aspice 
convexo nutantem pondere mundum? Why ignore the obvious 
influence of Theocritus, and refer the tive lines Hue ades, 9 
. Galatea, etc. to Messalle? And why does everyone who dis- 
cusses the Eclogues ignore the passage in Propertius which i im- 
plies that Virgil wrote some of them at Tarentum? 

The reference to Caesar, p. 8, n. 3, should be B. G. I 39. 
P. 44, L 17, ‘ Virgil? should be ° Horaze? 


W. P. MUSTARD. 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the first 
thirteen Centuries of our Era. By LYNN THORNDYKE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 2vols. 877 + 
1306 pp. $10.00. 


This is a detailed study of the history of magic and experi- 
mental science and their relations to Christian thought during 
the first thirteen centuries of our era. Under magic the writer 
includes all occult arts and sciences, superstitions and folk- 
lore, and special attention is given to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It is probably the most comprehensive treatment of. 
the entire subject yet published. It is an excellent book, well 
written, well printed, well indexed. | 

It is divided into five sections: I. The Roman Empire 

(Pliny, Ptolemy, ‘Galen, etc.); II. Early Christian Thought 
(Origen, Basil, Augustine, ete.) ; TIT. The Early Middle Ages 
(The Alexander Legend, Post-Classical Medicine, Latin Astro- 
logy and Divination, etc.) ; IV. The Twelfth Century (Adelard 
of Bath, Bernard Silvester, John of Salisbury, Alexander 
Neckam, ete.); V. The Thirteenth Century (Michael Seot, 
William of Auvergne, Bartholomew of England, Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon, eto.). 
. In Vol. I, p. 42, the quotation from Pliny is mistranslated; | 
Pliny's claim is that he alone of Romans has celebrated Nature 
in every particular. Vol. II, p. 132, “ Rhenus a mari impetu 
emittitur?" can hardly mean “the Rhine is sent forth by the 
force of the sea.” Vol. II, p. 10, the quotation from the 
Georgics should have been verified. Vol. F, p. 97, the reference 
to Cicero in note 9 should be De Div. I. 111. In the verses 
quoted Vol. I, p. 398, “gemmis” should be “ gemmas.” 
Isidore's Etymologiae should be quoted from Lindsay's edition, 
not from Migne.. Vol. IT, p. 905, the account of fish that 
paralyze ihe fisherman might be compared with Claudian’s 
graphic description of the angler and the torpedo. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


t — c 


L'Etna Poème. Texte établi et traduit par J. VESSEREAU. 
Paris: Société d’Edition “ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1923. xxxiv 
+ 82 pp. 9 frs. 


People who have followed any of the recent discussion of the 
Appendix Vergiliana will be interested in a new edition of the 
Aeina. This is a revised edition of a good book published in 
1905—revised to fit the plan of the new French series of Greek 
and Latin classics. It contains an introduction, the text, a 
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prose translation en regard, a few brief notes, and a long list 
of literary parallels. One further parallel might have been 
quoted—Horace, C. III 4, 58, on lines 61-62. Professor Ves- 
SEREAU considers the various guesses as to the authorship of 
the poem, but finds nothing more convincing than, the ancient 
tradition which makes it an early work of Vergil. As a possi- 
ble date for its composition, he suggests 50-44 B. C. On p. 8, 
n. 3, the rezerence to the Philologus should be Vol. LVII, not 
VII; and the play of Seneca there discussed is the Hercules 
Furens, not the Hercules Oetaeus.- On p. xv, l. 14, the im- 
portant word ‘non’ is omitted. 
| W. P. Musrarp. — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bryn: Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 7, 1928. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
Johns Hopkins University, I 
Baltimore, Md. 


In March of the present year a new classical organization, 
La société des études latines, was founded in Paris; and the 
first number of its journal, the Revue des études latines (for 
October, 1923), has just reached this country. In addition to 
reports of the first meetings of the scciety and papers read by 
members, tais number contains two reports of great interest to 
classical students: the first an outline of several bibliographical 
projects by the editor, J. Marouzeau, the second a report of the 
progress already made in the systematic study of medieval 
‘Latin, which has been of late much discussed both in Europe 
and in this country, by H. Goelzer. 

M. Marouzeau alludes to the confusion, the incompleteness, 
and the delays which have prevailed in all matters biblio- 
graphical curing and since the war, and to the waste of labor 
in repeating reviews of certain books many times in different 
periodicals while others are wholly unmentioned. He suggests | 
also that there is often duplication of research due to the fact 
that professors in one institution often do not know that the 
same work has been undertaken somewhere else, and suggests 
that there ought to be some methodical channel of information 
which might anticipate such difficulties. These facts (and 
many others of like nature) have led to the plan, first h 
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two or three years ago, for an international bibliography—an 
organization under centralizéd management and on a uniform 
plan of all the works in every field appearing in each country 
which would result not only in a complete lis; of titles but also 
analyses of content. Such an ideal cannot be realized at once, 
of course, since it is necessary to achieve it by international 
agreement. A committee of the Société des nations is already 
at work upon the preliminaries, however, and efforts have been 
and are being made to get in touch with the interested societies 
and institutions of other countries, and a seriss of conferences 
is being planned. One of the first of these conferences will be 
devoted to classical philology. 

Meanwhile two less ambitious projects are tc the fore. Every 
scholar knows how incomplece and tardy the reviews of litera- 
ture in Bursian have been in recent years, and the French are 
planning to issue a complete bibliography of classical philolo- 
gical publications for the past ten years, each title to be accom- 
panied by a brief analysis of content ard a list of reviews. If 
this plan proves after further study to be feasible, the biblio- 
graphy will be published as a supplement to the Revue des 
études latines, which will in the meantime publish in. each 
number bibliographical reports on selected topics. This plan, 
therefore, is still for the future, but the second project is now: 
being carried out. This is an extension and revision of the 
well-known bibliographical varts of the Revue de philologie. 
Last year a Société de bibliographie classique was founded, 
which with the aid of a grant from the Confédération des 
soc. Scientifiques françaises has brought tp to date and completed 
this section of the Revue de philologie. A double fascicle 
(1919-1920) of the part called Revue des ccmptes-rendus has 
just appeared and a. similar one for 1921-1922 is in press. 
Moreover, a fascicle of the part called Revue des revues, con- 
taining not only the reports for 1921 but also a good part of 
those which were omitted during and after the war, will soon 
appear. These reports will hereatter be -arranged by subject. 

Thus the energy of France seems in a feir way to restore 
some degree of completeness and system to the field of biblio- 
graphy which has for so long been sadly out of joint, and the 
classical philologists are leading the way. 

M. Goelzer has some interesting things to say about the re- 
vision of Ducange which was decided upon in principle at a 
meeting under the auspices of the Union académique inter- 
nationale in 1920—an association in which many nations, in- 
cluding the United States, are represented. The task is so 
enormous that it has been decided to 3 begin and carry through 
at once only a part of it. This part is a dictionary of medieval 
Latin supplementary to Forcellini and covering the period from 
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about 425 to about 1000 A.D. This work must be a collabora- 
tion, and M. Goelzer has been made supervisor. The work is 
already under way and M. Goelzer gives some illustrations of 
its plan and method. He closes with a request that all scholars 
who wish to collaborate in such parts of the work as have not 
yet been assigned should write to him ‘for information. His 
address is 82, rue Guillaume-Tell, Paris XVIIe. . 


A. L. Wrenner. 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 30, 1923. 


TH3 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, : 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md: 


A committee on Mediæval Latin studies with representatives 
frora history, modern languages, philosophy and classics, now 
organized under the American Council of Learned Societies, 
has lately issued a bulletin reviewing its activities of the past 
two years and outlining its plans for the future. Any member 
of the American Philological Association who is interested and 

who has not received a copy, may secure one by writing to the 
secretary, George R. Coffman, 184 Widener Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

GEORGE R. COFFMAN. 





BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE 
October 28, 1831—January 9, 1924 


Professor Gildersleeve is no longer with us. On January 9, 
after ʻa brief illness, he peacefully passed away. In 1915, he 
retired from professorial work. To the very end, except for 
a period of illness following in the waxe of a surgical opera- 
tion, he enjoyed extraordinary health. His mental vigor never 
abated. Unfortunately, his sight had begun tc fail, and during 
the last few years ordinary print was illegible to him. But 
the devotion of relatives and friends ard, more especially, the 
generosity of his daughter enabled him to avail himself of the 
eyes of others. With the aid of these eyes and by drawing on 
ihe rich stores of his memory, he held daily converse with his 
favorite authors and kept himself informed of developments in 
literature, philology and current history. He also took great 
pleasure in the composition of verse, and with this pastime he 
beguiled many a wakeful hour of the night. 

Professor Gildersleeve was born in Charleston, S. C. His 
father, a Presbyterian evangelist, whose chief duty was the 
editing of a religious weekly, took charge of his early education. 
The boy had an absorbing passion for literature and compo- 
sition. He began the study of Latin at a tender age, and at 
twelve had aequired some knowledge of Greek. When he was 
between twelve and thirteen, he passed out of his father's hands 
into those of Mr. William E. Bailey, a teacher of the classics, 
who prepared him for the College of Charleston. In 1845, 
when stil a freshman, he was obliged to leave college and 
remove with his father to Richmond, Va. ‘ For a year or more? 
he was his father's clerk and bookkeeper, but relief from the 
“sadly idle time’ thus spent was obtained when in December 
1846 he was sent to Jefferson College, Pa. In 1847, he was 
transferred to Princeton, where he wes graduated in 1849. 
Nearly ‘all of his time at college was davoted to the study of 
literature—English, French, Italian, German and Spanish. In 
the autumn of 1849, when not quite eighteen, he accepted the 
classical mastership in. Dr. Maupin’s private school at Rich- 
mond. Besides practising Greek and Letin prose composition, 
he became passicnately fond of Goethe, to whose writings he 
had been introduced by the study of Carlyle. This, he says, 
was the epoch of his Teutonomania, the time when he read 
German, wrote German, listened to German, and even talked 
German. In the summer of 1853, he sailed fcr Germany. Of 
the three years of travel and study abroad, most of the time 
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was spent in Germany. In spite of insufficient preparation in 
the classics, and in spite of special aptitude and equipment 
for the pursuit of the study of literature, the young student, 
after some wavering, decided to devote himself to the classics. 
He studied at Berlin, Goettingen and Bonn, and there he heard, 
among others, Boeckh, Franz, K. .F. Hermann, Schneidewin, 
Bernays, Welcker, and Ritschl. By dint of Herculean effort, 
he won the degree of Ph.D. after but five semesters of uni- 
versity study, and then returned to America. 

The next three years were spent in study, writing and 
tutoring. They were years of bitter waiting. Gradually de- 
spairing of a classical career, the young doctor was launching 
out into literary life when, in the autumn of 1856, he was 
elected professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. Five 
years later the Civil War broke out. During the continuance 
of this war and for a year after, he bore also the burdens of 
the professorship of Latin. And not only this, but during the 
summer months he rendered military service, and it was while 
he was on the staff of General Gordon, in the summer of 1864, 
that he received a bullet wound which kept him on his back 
for five months ‘and left him with a permanent limp. In 1866, 
he married Eliza Fisher Colston, of Virginia, who survives him. 
Many a time in after years he expressed gratitude for the 
singularly happy married life with which they had been blessed. 
The years spent at the University of Virginia were busy years. 
The first seven were years of preparation. ‘hereaftar, the 
stress of the times forced the young scholar to resume kis pen. . 
He made editorial contributions to the Richmond Hzaminer 
(1863-1864). wrote magazine articles, and published a number 
of books: Latin Grammar, 1867, 1873; Latin Primer, Reader, 
Exercise Book, edition of Persius, 1875. 
= In Decemoer 1875, he accepted the invitation to Ba pro- 
fessorship; of Greek in the newly founded Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He entered upon his duties at the opening of the: 
academic year in the autumn of 1876. This was the beginning 
of the most brilliant period of his career. Writing in 1391, he 
said: “The greater freedom of action, the larger appliances, 
the wider and richer life, the opportunities for travel and for. 
personal intercourse have stimulated production and have mada 
my last fourteen years my most fruitful years in the eyes of 
the scholarly world." In 1877 appeared his edition of Justin 
Martyr (Apologies and Epistle to Diognetus). In 1880, at the 
suggestion of the late President Gilman, he founded the 
American Journal of Philology, of which he maintained the 
editorship for forty years. In those days, founding a scientific 
journal was no slight task, and keeping it alive was even a 
greater. In spite of this heavy additional burden, the editor 
and professor found time te engage in research, to write books, 
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and to review ‘in ET pages of the Journal large numbers of 
current publications. Im 1885 appeared his edition of Pindar 
(The Olympian and Pythian Odes), which was one of his finest 
pieces of work. In 1890 was published a volume. of Essays 
and Studies, the greater part of which had been previously 
published. This volume met with such immediate favor that 
it rapidly went out of print, and for many years copies of it 
have been at a premium. At the University of Virginia, the 
first draft of a Greek Syntax had been prepared. The scope of 
this was later extended, and an Historical Syntax was pro- 
jected. In spite of the “fact that examples had been collected 
for many years, syntactical formulae worked out, monographs 
published, and grammatical points discussed in innumerable 
reviews and brief mentions, the plan of the undertaking proved 
too vast for execution by a single man; but, with the present — 
writer's collaboration, the first part of the Syntax of Classical 
Greek was brought out in 1900, and a second part appeared in 
1911. In 1909, Hellas and Hesperia—three lectures on the 
Barbour-Page Foundation of the University of Virginia—was 
published, and this was followed in 1915 by The Creed of the 
Old South—a republication, with notes, of two articles that 
had previously appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. The num- 
ber of monographs, reviews and brief mentions that issued ` 
from the pen of Professor Gildersleeve during the long tenure. 
of his Johns Hopkins professorship is so great that there is 
not space here to enumerate them. The Indiculus Syntacticus 
(A.J. P, XXXVI 481-487) gives an idea of the vast extent ` 
of his syntactical contributions, and the Indes Scolhtodromicus 
(A. J. P. XLII 870-882): affords a glimpse of what was done 
by him in other than grammatieal lines. 

Professor Gildersleeve was no narrow specialis. He was 
wont to speak of himself as a humble syntactician—and syntac- 
tician he was, syntactician such as had never been before. But 
he was much more than that. 'The range of his interests was 
wide; his scholarship of the broadest. He not only lectured on 
Greek syntax and conducted exercises in Greek composition, 
but, at various times, gave courses in Greek rhythmics and ` 
metrics, hermeneutics and criticism, rhetoric, epigraphy, and 
other subjects; and he could ‘be as enthusiastic about a question 
relating to biography, mythology, topography, or some other 
branch of classical antiquity, as about a question of syntax.' 
Attention has above been called to his knowledge of Roman, 
English, German, French, Italian and Spanish literature. Of 
Greek authors, there were few with whom he did mot have 
more than a bowing acquaintance. Though Aristophanes, the 
Attic orators, Thucydides and Plato formed the cycle’of study 
of his seminary, he supplemented.the study of these authors by 
lectures on Greek comedy, historiography, oratory and philoso. 
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phy, and found time to conduct courses in Homer, Pinder, the 
other lyric poets, the tragedians, Herodotus, Apollonius of 
Rhodes, Polytius, the critical works of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Pausanias, Lucian, Philcstratus and others. Ths fact 
is that, while the study of syntax had a peculiar fascination 
for him, the literary interest was paramount, and, in wice and 
intimate knowledge of literazure, he surpassed many of those 
who made the study of literature their sole occupation. 

Few great scholars possess the faculty of artistic expression 
to a notewortay degree. Professor Gildersleeve did. Hs pen 
matched his genius. It would be difficult to describe his style. 
If ever it was true of a writer that the style was the man, it 
was true of him. Clearness, simplicity, conciseness, precision, 
nase, elegance, daintiness, elaboration, beauty, swiftness, smooth- 
ness, ruggedness, allusiveness, brilliance, penetration, imagina- 
tion, wit, humor, satire, poise, geniality, austerity, fearlessness, 
timidity, impetuosity, severity, generosity, pride, humility, 
loyalty, love of accuracy, hatred of sham—these are some of 
the qualities taat characterized the style and the man. If com- 
parison wita one of the ancients were permitted, one might 
think of Demosthenes. But comparisons are odious. Certain 
it is that, when Professor Gildersleeve was at his best, his style 
was inimitable, and many of his writings are a joy forever. 

It was inevitable that a man of such keenness of intellect, 
versatility of genius, wealth of knowledge, catholicity of taste, 
mobility of tamperament and breadth of human experience 
should have been an inspiring teacher. The years spent as a 
student under Professor Gildersleeve were years of intellectual 
intoxication. Enthusiasm never waned. Inspiration was an 
incentive to study. The spur of reprimand and correction was 
not needed. And how deep was the affection and the reverence 
“or the teacher! What a place he held in the hearts of his 
friends! How highly he was esteemed by his colleagues! No 
wonder that honors were showered on him at home and abroad. 
He was twice elected president of the American Philological 
Association. He was chosen honorary member of many foreign 
societies, created fellow of learned academies, and made the 
recipient of honorary degrees from many institutions of :earm- 
ing. He was everywhere called master by those who themselves 
were masters, and in the American classical pantheon he sat 
enthroned as Zeus. ; 
C. W. E. MILLER. 
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EN. 


C 6 xal ante reráprovs 8. V, AC 
D 4 voorparos LO Stob. 
D 6 apdorépor L 
D7 st A 
El sO 
145 A 2 Geots TE C3 KAjpovs de 
: B cett. - 
C6 éxarépwy 
D 4 wry Ge LO 
D5 & A 
D7 xoi uerà A et yp O 


4 


746 A 6 eipikagev. O? (ap S. v.) 


A&8É EXEL Ó? 1 in Marg. A? vo- 
luit a 
B1 Ò éravaAap fiávew LO 
B6 rddeO > 
C 6 éxeivou 
D3 rv 9ófacav riv . . . 
avopny 
D4 post vpórrov distinxit 
Ast B 
E1 aywyds 
ES8 vopobéryy O?” (éry s. 
V.) 

147 C8 codias AO 
D 6 d&eadrAnoes libri 
D 6 é£aíawx Ast 


à- 


D7 da Gal. 
E 4 rovs L (ut vid.) O 
751 C8 atrovs A 
— C9 om. re Secl. StallbaumB 
D1 rots ALO 
D7 om. $aciy libri 


752 A 2 yàp ày LO 
A 3 aávry 


C7 xpóvov 
2 


< - * ' . 3 
r $ pu Ww. om 


. 
E 
^ wa 
.. L 
4 - 
* , 
- D 
, 
Me 
+” & 
` * T à 
" * ` 
> & T < 
FA 8 1 


h a 
^ sg. o ure UNLESS L] 
+ E re " t * » 
m su s $ u 


om. AC 
vonía aros A t in tie t 1 r 
"es SIME 1’ me vie. " 


dppérepa AO. Stob... 
ô) O s + T 
2 * on tx 
we is `. vee š gee LN Y. ` 
ó A TE X 
Qm; A. CU ND 


* É . ` y 


- écárepov libri B: éxairépov Ast et 


rife A 

Sef LO ve 

Kal TÒ perà LO 
eipyxev ALOB 


oxedy A 


òè wdvra AapBdvay A 

Tóvóc AL et fecit O? (v s. v.) 
éxeivous O et (ut vid.) pr. A 
conj. rijs dofdens England 


ayavas fecit A? 
vopoy AOB 


THs copias L 


dv eiAyoes Ruhnken B 
évaiown. AO Stob. Phrynichus: 


avaiowo OQ? (a s. v.) 


|. 6 aor» Stob. B: da ravryy libri 


rois A 

av ToU; B 

T€ Cell. 

rò Aldina B 
$aciv B et Schol. T ad Crat. 
421 E 

àv A et in Marg. LO 

dmrávrg B libri: drayre Heindorf: 
Seel. Hermann 

xpóvov ðv ALO (sed ðv punct. 
not. O) ° 


ł 
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D57v.. 
vid.) 
D7 er&ocw libri 

E 1 juv Hermann B 


. karoudifere L (ut 


758 B 1 om. otv (ut vid.) 
154 A ye yp. O 


B1 xerouwOeccv L (ut 
vid.) et fecit O’ et in Marg. 
a 

B 2 xarouucáccs scr. rece. 


BA «aieícs libri 
C 2 rA€w 
C2 à5 L et yp. O 
755 C1 órypéras A? O? (er s. v.) 
El éxdory pva 


756 A 6 ayriBodjy libri 

757 A2 iecoris (ut vid.) 

757 A 2 dayopevdpevor libri 
E 5 a)rois Richards 

758 D2 3a ALO 

759 B 8 icpóv libri 
C5 abrüy yp. O (àz 0p0ó- 
Tews) 

759 C 6 òè yp) vónous L (ut vid. `) 
. O (in ras.) et fecit a (8è xpij 
vo in ras.) 

England notes: ‘‘ Here 
again L, seems alone to have 
avoided the extreordinary 
blunder of Sevrépwv for 3 
xpy vó-." The Arm proves 
that the blunder was not in 

. the true tradition of A. 
D 5 tpets AO Stob. 
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qv... xatouiLeros AO (sed e su- ` 
praa O?):5. 
icrdow Hermann B | 
army A:üy quly fecit A’ (add. 
acc. et 7 8. v.): av jui LO: $ 
av guiy Vulg. 

ory A*BO?: viv AO 

om. A (in ras.) : re O (sed punct. 
not. ) 


. . Karouireras A? 


* kc(roukugéov A: xarouoGéyrwy fecit 


A! (add. 6 et vr s. v.) 


carouxnoagas A^ (ky s. v.) LO: 
roTowacaus A 


radas B 
Acyo B cett. ° 
ve A (in ras.) O 


tzypeoias AOB: Šzrdoxous al. 

ék. $vàj L (ut vid.) Eus. B: 
éxiory dva) AO 

avre < po?» Bov B Ast. 

isus tipais B cett. 

&cytvósevo. Boethus 

aùroùs B cett. 

à à B Winckelmann: àó Vulg. 
leg éov B Stob. 

abróv E uM Stob. B 


yp EL (sic) in Mag A’ 
(qubd i ipsum pr. A habuisse vi- 
detur)::in Marg. etiam, xpi) vó- 
« Hous = wept Ta Oea A? 


rpis B in Marg. A? et fecit O’ 
(. 3, V.) 
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760 B 7 SwSexarov: Swdexdrw fecit 
A’ et in Marg. yp. O: adAc- 
xod ' dwoekaroy mévre Ex TOY 


véoy in Marg. L 


E évowo8ojijpacw B Schnei- 


der 


761 A3 rots 


C3 ddoos L (ut vid.) O° et. 


in Marg. yp. A? 
D3 ë wy libri 
762 A 8 1) xal dixas 1) adixws So yp, 
j in Marg. O 
. B3 rovrov mépt Aoyyxávew 
B 4 8ixos AO 
E128 
163 C 4 áecvvópwv fjv piv 


(64 C T maibelas , . . dyavwrrud]e 
© CT atrày APO? | 
E6 ixavas ALO — ; 


166 A 4 rávrov óróca 


B 1 vpocrárrey ALO 

B 4-5 «íXMorov . . . ycvó- 
pevóv( Hhug.rejects yevou.évov) 
C5 uéXov AO 

D 8 & det rò 


167 B 6 vv 9ikqv L 
C1 9' post Aexréov add, O? 
C2 ppv A etin Marg. yp. O 
D 1 évoyócavras ALO - 
E78, m 
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BáBexa rüv A (ut vid.) LOB 


éy oixotopnpacdy libri 


piv Tots scripsit B: év rots AO 
(sed €v punct, not, in O) 
ódcos A et fort, O 


dv B Winckelmann 
B cett. omit second 7 


rovro vepiÀayyávev A 

dicas L (ut vid.) A? (es. v.) O! B 
à Stob, 

aor, nép Rv ha B. For répit Fv 
A and A’ in Marg. have the im- 
possible vrpew: a has 7v in ras, 
and 7v aiv in Marg. B regards 
Tptw as a corruption of rép Fv - 
but «ép has already been ex- 
pressed after d»yopavójuov 

om, AO: add in Marg, A*O* 
airns L 


- ikavòs A! B 


< Try > ómóca B following F. 


AX. Wolf” 


mporraryy kai Aldina 
kár’ dv... yevogévay B cett, 


péddov A’ (in Marg.) O? 

dt acè rò ALOB: ù 76-yein Marg. ` 
0? | 

dikny ADB. 

om, B cett, 

om. O 

ópócavrus scr, rece. B 

Šri B cett, 
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E 8 rovrov ALO 
E9 dypooiwy 

768 A 8 avrots (or? adAyjAos) L 

. etin Marg. yp. O ` 

D7 +à rés O - 

769 C 276 ante $avAórepov add. O? 
C3 om, ae 
C 4. xaradeife for xoraAeája, 
an error due to reading Š 
for À in an uncial text, 

770 D3 ovs. yp. O 
D 6 reraypévy libri 
E7 ips jur A? 

771 B 3 diver a (? $íciv) 
B 5 tepov Stephanus 

772 B 5 xpóvos in Marg. A*O? 

772 E1 zàs AO 
E 2 érdy A’ | 

773 C 6 xai Bpadvrépous in Marg. 
A? 
C7 Gupav àv éeyeipar Ast 

774 C4 rò AO 
C5 ynpáaetv ALO 
D 2 om. 2 bef, 8803s: W-M 
conj. Kat 
D 5 +ë 8i A 

| E 7 uj rúxn | 

775 E2 om..xel bef, dds. W-M 

** Das xat muss fort." 

716 B 6 xexrýro (ut vid.) Ast 
C3 rà Aeyóneva in ras; O 


777 E5 det Vulg. 

778 C 5 om. mpòs rots tYymAots. So 
yp. O 
Di add, és bef. kai rotoúrov 
EB ra ôt rajpeicovras in 
Marg. A! O? 
E 8 ras qvxàs 


i 
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rovro B Aldina 
Yp. KOLVOV in Marg. A? O Š 
avroc AOB 


réXos A et in Marg. yp. OB 
om, B cett. 
ac AOB: 8} in Marg. yp. O 


nous B oett, 
rerauéyy B Stephanus 
us opay A 

div AB 

iepáv B cett, 

xopós ALO 

was L (ut vid.) O^ B 
roy À 

om. À 


Oupsy * * dveyetpas AO 

và Vulg. : 

àdckey in Marg, LO 

B cett, 7 (Arm, also adds isk ? = 
p&v after d:dots) 

r9 Sypootw LO et in Marg. A* B 
Tróxy B: rúxn fecit A? 

«ai B cett, 


xéxryro libri 

Kai Aeyópeva. BA (sed ræ s. v, A? 
et kai rà Aey. in Marg. a) 

det Athen, Stob.: 8’ det AO 

B cett, retain 


om AO 


rais yoyais B cett. 


\ 
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779 B 7 čs libri 
B 7 uiv 7 libri 
E 2 wodAGy in Marg. AS 
780 B 6 rò moÀN9s ézop(as (sed - 
Ags à ref, A?) | 
C7 viv 6€ Hermann 
| E1 rov in Marg. A? 


781 A 9 &d2o libri 
C2 €pyo ye. So Richards 
C 6 deduxds A l 
D1 dorep 


E6 xo? L (ut vid.) O (in 
ras. ) et in Marg. yp. A 
782 B6 pay ref. A? - 
. C8 ropper libri 
D 2 Xeyópeva. & r’ libri 
783 A 4 rpérovra AO 
B I ofevvóvrov 
B2 za@oy . . 
om. with AO 
781 C1 olàc ALO 
D 6 yeveow roy (ut vid.) A 
or yevéOAua, röv B 
E 3 ér 
785 A 5 apy? AL et in Marg. O 
A 5 post xépy dist, Vulg. 
789 Al yaderav 
789 E 1 dpdlope re 
E2 yevnodpevoy 
790 B 3 óp0ós Vulg. 
E 3 (aes. So F. H. D. 
791 A4 daiverba. ALO 
B 5 a?rois libri 
` C4 aper» Badham and W. ' 
R. Paton 
D2 š AO 
D 2 xai LO? 


D7 roirov 


. D 4 xaAós 
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as D 

pévy B Schneider 

om, A 

bzró wodavoaropas in Marg. A’ 


viv re B cett, 

3rópec (sed 7 et et ref; A’): erop 
in Marg. A’ 

aX’ ó Stephanus B 

yc €py« B cett, 

deSorxds O et fecit A! 

rep B Bekker: olarep ALO: rep 
scr, Tecc. 

xpóvov A: xpewy Schanz 


in Marg. pov A? 

êróàpav uiy B Schanz 
Àcyóuerd T’ B ci. Bekker 
rpérovra L | 

oBevyviva. Aldina 

retain L et in Marg. A'O? 


of òè B 


yevéseov or yevefAiwy cett. 


yp. dpr. O 

apxyv O (ex emend.) 
post doy distinxit B ` 
cvpjuézpov B cest. 
om, rt B cett. 
yevouevoy B cett. 
ép67s ALOB , 
idoets B cett. 

Qaíverac ger, rece, 
avrots B Ritter 
aperjs B cett. 


by A’ (9 8. v.) O' B 
om. AO | 


Toúrou Stob. 
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E5 yewdpevor O et fecit A’ 
E676 A 
792 B 4 rpl’ drq O (ut vid.) 
C3 àad6opà L (ut vid.) et 
fecit O? (0 s. v.) 
E 6 tAcov 
E 6 edpevés L (ut vid.) Stob. 
et fecit O? 
ET dagoe 
793 A 3 axparots 
793 D7 rper) ALO 
E 6 éAéyoucy Stephanus 
193 E7 add. pn arinws bef. épynv 
794 A 1 rpvdqy L et fecit O? (9 
8. V.) 
A 5 «av À 
B 2 as ALO 
D 7 xtipasin Marg. L; Eng- 
land supposes that Ficino 
conjectured xeipas inmg.cfL 
D7 «à wept exaora tv 


795 D3 de LO 


E2 $vXAarróvrov ut vid. in ` 


Marg. cod. Voss. 
795 E 5 om. xai Aldina seclusit 


Hermann 

E5 = azoddotca Hermann 
Arm. has stop after aro- 
OOo Uca, 


796 A 6 avrueráceos 
TIE B 7 wada 
. D5 after xAevia remcve 
stop. So W-M 
E6 +à L (ut vid.) 
797 A1 om. 8é: Richards conj. 35 
797 B 1 after karà om. «à ut vid. 
AO - 
B5 radra A 
C8 air’ 
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yevópevov AB 

TG, fecit A"B 
tper) AL et yp. O 
diadopa, AO 


Actov Stob. 
cipevas AO 


9c ote, Stob. 
dxpdrov B cett. 
tpt ery B Bekker 
Aéyouey ALO 


rpypay AO 


om. O 
as L* 
xpetas ALO 


Ta xara Tay A: rà káro rov LOB 
ô) A sed 2 ex emend. 
dvAdrrovras B ceteri 


«ai B libri 


arrodidonerns B libri 


Katacracews B cett. 

voióeíg, Kus, ° 

B cett. begin a fresh period at 
yv eimov 


re AO 


rà B cett. 


ravra B cett. 
avr’ A 
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E338 Stob. - 
E 4 rapax0évra. 

798 A 4 ró ye A 
D7 ois AO 

799 B 1 rwàs ci. Stephanus 
Bi om. ë AO 

800 A 3 oiv in ras. A’ 

B 5 rodvde ri libri 
B 6 acdordorara O 
E2 fapDapikg kai kapuq) 

801 B 10 rávv Badham 
C2 robró zt 
E 8 yiyvowr’ O? 

802 C1 & row ci. Stallbaum 
C4 xaoa 9 draxros L et in 
Marg. Aš et in textu fecit a 
D1 om. & secl. Hermann 
E 3 azaóavy O’ (à s. v.) 
EA order éxáoarows rovrov L 
E 6 aváykg A 

. E7 0gAe6v O? et in Marg. 
A? in textu a (0 s. v.) 

808 D 6 6 Hermann 

304 A 4 rodrov A et yp. O 
D 1 oixotyras AO Eus. 


E4 oix čr: (Richards conj. 
OUK av) ! 

305 A 5 avogrórara scr. reco. 

805 B 5 eizóv 
D7 +ç 

806 À 3 om. &è 
B4 ye O? (y s. v.) 

806 C3 otxt «cvv ut vid. Stall- 
baum 


C 5 aráxros ALO 
E583: AO 


. 197 


9 aù B cett. 
TaxÜévra in Marg. A* 
tore LO Stob. 

êv ois O 2 

rivas A 

ë A'O?B 

ov (ut vid.) A 

rove ere B Bekker 


"^ aogarécraroy B cett. 
. xapixy B cett. 


away B cett. 
toŭro B cett. 
yiyvoT ALO 


. mow B cett. 


macartataktos (ut vid.) A: vaca 
9 ardxres L; 2: O 

dé B eett. ' 

éxadev AO 

rovr. ék. AB: roór. éx. rovrwy O 
avayKy Vulg. 

Aav AO 


vo libri 

ravróv. OB 

ovx óvras in Marg. et in textu 
fecit A? 

ovk ay B cett. 


avógra ALO 

etzrov Vulg. 

vis A: corr. A? 

8é wa. B libri: 9j Tua Ast. 

6€ AO 

ov & mow LO. But Arm. is 
doubtful and turned ýpiruv dety 


- into ofva: covvdev and so three in- 


ferior MSS. read 008’ inuscovndety: 
ov Sinpiovy B following Stallb. 
ATÅKTOLS L 4 O " 


Tc O * (7 &. v.) 


. -128-: - 


E £voavríov libri 

ET tara zcícayras cf. L 
807 B 1 xararemacpévy L 

B 2 rerpaxvapévov 


B ra de 
808 A 5 atrots AO 
A T wovra 
C 2 «cards A Stob. 
D7 @npiov Stob. et fecit O” 


(os. v.) 


E2 raudas A (Sed def ex 


emend.) pr O 

E 6 xai ròv 8&0íoxaoAov Vulg. 
809 A2 ois O°? | 

A6 rovrov O 2 

B 7 xp «ox Schneider 

C 6 < two 

D1 ë L (ut vid.) 

D2 rév énavrav yp. O 

D7 ojro Vulg. 
810 A 4 rapà vópov Ficino '* con- 

tempta lege ’’ 

B1 pdvOave ALO 

D5 ¿xóa L 


D9 om. à' AO 
E9 devot AO? 
811 A2 raùrò A 
B5 roàvpábaav fecit A? 
C7 epo Sy (sed y refic- 
tum) LO 
D 5 ve L (ut vid.) A? i 
s. v.) O? 
El rov A 
E 4 Adyov ALO 
812 C 1 owrdces L et fecit O 2 
819 C2 pipnow A ex emend. 
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évocirwy B Schulthess 

tradra omciocavtas AOB 
+ 

katarerecpevw AO 


terpvxyouevov B codex Riccardi- 
| anus: rerpudwpévoy ALO: rerpu- 


pévov A* O? et in Marg, A? 

rata 0€ A: ravra dé fecit A’- 
abrov; LB 

vávras B cett.: rdvrws Stob. 

xados LO et fecit A? 

Gnpiov B cett. 


radias B cett. 


om. rò ALOB 

ot AO 

Tovrov AO 

xpo. ALO 

ere rà ALOB: yp. riva à; LO 
det AO 

Tov éyavrov B cett. 

ovro B cett. 

B cett. Tapayvojov 


pavÜávay L? O 2 

éAcyov AO et in Marg. L: 
éAiyov Hermann 

& L, (ut vid.) et yp. OB 

deity of Ü et fecit A? B. 
taùròv D cett. 

yp. dxXopua0 Q 

Dcp de Lex. Bachm. 


de AO 
vopwy Q? (v et p s. v.) 


guordoes AOB 
know pr. A (ut vid.) O 
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(in Marg. iterat Aš) L et 
yp. O 

E Í ka àvríjovov in marg. 
A3 Q? 

818 C 4 rocotroy 
D 2 ovwvoóv 
Apelt. 

D3 py € 

D7 rédpey L? cum Eus. 
814A3 roð’ dvdAdfovtas Ci. 

Schneider 

'A6 fatovépa. 

B 6 xaraxey. A? 

D 7 wepi ris Ast. Wagner 

conj. 

815 A 6 after dxovriwy add. dA- 
Aw re Tatras Émopévoy CÍ. 
C 3 

815 C 4 for xarwywpévous 3AXo- 

‘@pévous OT gerapepopoopé- 
vous 

D 5 & 77s ALO 
D6 rpéy (ut vid.) L 
E3 éravéns 

816 B 4 «pós ras L (ut vid.) 

- D4 olas L (ut vid.) O2 

D 7? voórov A 

E 2 om. at or dy 
817 A 6 Əéóogra, A? 

Dt ph tis oiv juov 
818 C2 as ddivaros 

E 10 daroxpurrépevos A. mee 

|. pv in ras.) 
819 D 2 dvoiay libri 
820 A 3 pépa L (ut vid.) O? 


for  ovvoy 


A8 om. dere was punct. 
not. A? 
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om. AO 


tocovroy A 
ovvoy B ceteri 


pnde A: pnbey fecit A? 

ee B cett. 

rovs @uAdéovras L (ut vid.) B: 
ToUs dvAdSayras AO 

Bia B libri: yp. Baia O 
Karagxety A 

tjs B colt. 


B cett. om. 


W-M. “dass die 
trunken sind, ist doch zu 
stark.” He conj. karevopévo 
oy THs SCIT. reco. 

vuovroy À OB 

êr avés A 

apos tas rept AO 

ola AO 

torov B cett. 

av libri: a$ ser. B 

dedexrat (ut vid.) A 

jrwoUy vptv B cett. 

olos Suvards B cett. 
&wokajrróuevos (ut vid.) A 
(kap in marg. A?) l 
ayvouv B Ast. 
pnua, AO: pyre in marg. AT: 
ppara in textu fecita (ras. v.) 
retain AO: B brackets: Secl. 
W-M. 


Götter be- 
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820 D 5 dpa pavÜavópeva | fecit 
A? 

821 A8 róðe libri 

821 BY 8 AO 
C5 ras? à fecit A? 
E 3 degkoa A? (a 8. v.) 
E 4 oġov a O et fecit A? 

822 B4 om. piv ws... B5 
vüywroy om. A 

822 C1 Arm. read: dp’ oix 
olduela yeÀotóv TL Kal . . 
yiyveo$a.. Kiinias: yeAotoy 
pév. Plato: ofdapas KTA. 
Fieino also introduces Kli- 

~ mias from -yeAotov to C6 

rar’ émiv 


892 D 5 vopoðéry L (ut vid.) 


D 5 xai pet{ov Tu 
D 5 rows libri 
D 6 dratAdrreo$a. L 


E2 fq (of libri) om. 
Arm. 
E 4 yepe ut vid. 


E 9 vouolérov re vera AL 
823 Al ¿xpparoy 

A3 $a L (ut vid.) O° 

A 7 Syrot pev Vulg. 

B 5 déov Q? 

C1 aft. otparorédois add 

&mavrfoes or similar 

E5 ? 76 Winckelmann 
824 À4 9 rov wt vid.: 7 Tov 

libri: Troy B 

A 6 Aeory for Xoy 

A11 iepovs yp. in Marg. 

LO 
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ajavÜavoneva, A. 


70 3¿ B Schneider 

8j — ¿yes O 2 

tavra A (Arm. ir. after de) 
axyrows AB: axpxoas O 
o¢ay ay AQ*: oiov ày B 

in Harg. add. A‘, ret. B 


vouoderey A (sed ew in ras.) : 
voporérny O 

mi peifov B 

roð B Aldina 

dám axa, AO et in Marg. L, 
B 

dppywa, D Hermann 


yépa- in Marg. LOB: yz ui 
AD) 

om. Vulg. 

B cef£. axparov 

by A 

gyAmpev AB ° 

¿(ar AOB 


Tóv 3 cett. 


tepets ALO 
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A 13 xvoly libri dpxvo. Grou B 
A 16 dyios Vulg. aypios ALO B 


The detailed comparison in the above pages with the critical 
apparatus of Professor Burnet of the Armenian version suffi- 
ciently reveals the tradition and affinities of the Greek codex 
used by the translator about A. D. 1000. In order to economize 
space I omit for the last five books to copy from Burnet in each 
case the Greek authorities for or against each of the Armenian 
variants, assuming that my reader can refer to his edition and 
verify them for himself from his notes. | 

The readings then vouched for by the version in these last 
five books are as follows: 


828 A 2 altres] dorwas. om. vota. A4 yCyvov? ut vid. 

828 C 4 polfpas. C 7 0m. rév. C8 éxdpevov. D 6 Svoiav 

829 À 2 h? éavroùs ddiceiy omitting dAAovs. B 1 mpoyvpwaoTéov. 
E 2 óvra | 

830 B 4 weprerovpeba. C2 epnuta. © 9 Siapayopevoy ut vid. 
Dixa (post Juxgs). D 7 om. re xai êàdrrovs (om. Ficino 
secl. Hermann). E4 dAndév 

831 B6 rı opxpd. EG éco, for sao 

832 B10 obw. D3 yiyvor 

833 A 8 õràa éxov. D3 pevotoms. D 4 ratrais éoradpévars ut vid. 
E33 

834 A 1 Siaxpwet (Richards). A 5 iĝos. BY? &yovías or ¿yovtay 
for dywnords. B 8 Soxeiv] zpoodoxay. D 4 d£. E 1 &ackáAos 
OT bro BidackdAwv 

835 D4 z or 0, z kai, El tBpw. E3 69 v0AAÀ : 

836 A 2 rò AS xpos rovras for ' aóroós. B 20m. kakà B4 
Siadyynv. Cl apd roS Aatov. C 6 xai 

887 B6 rovrov. C3 rot. O85 Seres. D1 8 (ut vid.) D5 
tov véoy (ut vid.). DP 7 Aéyouev 

888 A1 Tiv... rjv. C4 Aeyouévg 

839 A 9 Boor. AT Aórry. B3 ráya. €Olcsp...sp C? 
TOTE 

840 A 1 om. re or ye. Alom. dv. AG Trav 

841 À 7 om. fv. OY ytyvovro. .. C8 móc: retain 

842 A 9 retain ve xai oUk dpbds. A5 dõeðè Blum B3 Mos. 
B 4 om. deity | 
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843 A7 ó keraópovjcas (Richards). B2 -yewpyois 

844 D 6 wader, E9 E9 érópevos BY vwpo ^| 

845 B1 vóv rowíroy. B3diorup bv. E3 róv uiv Sotrdov. D5 
obre aroy. E2 QAA37ptov by l 

846 B 5 čkacrov or éxdorovs. C8 pérpov. D irde. ES š? 

847 D 4 orparyyoi 

848 Al mpdowa èv. Ad abcoy. A4 e ré for ol Té. AB doce 
xpéai. B8 +ó rois. C1 afir and om. 8). D5 & ET 
pépy for yéy. E10 yeopyoict 

849 A 8 95 dyopavépos Tà wept dyopáv. A 5 rò 05. Bi 8&6 ore. 
B6 75 39eárg. C 2 ad rois ut vid. C2 om. kail. El retain 
rat Kai ómóvay BovAn. E 3 add Gedy defore 0Gyra, 

850 B 1 kerowetv. — B. 6 day 0 évrós rois &reov todras. C6 pewdro 


Boox IX. 


853 A 4 rà ante xara (ut vid.). A6 om. Aeyópevov. AE ópaĝèv 
for pyr. BY Be (ut vid.). C5 a$ro( A. D4 irgkro. 
D 5 éntyapw ut vid. D8 «ép: -— 

854A 5 Aéyo. B3 5é rs and om. oé. B8 ba. C4 vóoqua 

850 A1 om. wapdderypa (Badham). A1 om. xa; (Richards). 
A8 om. róv. B 6 airóy. C 2 $repopzav.. C 6 yvyyéo0o. E 6 
do. Tc 

856 A 4 for aó rois reads atrois. DB 2 dvÜpomov. B3 érapeías. 
C 6 ofzep. C? pipoy (om. 92). D 6 add 7) bef. 8éxa, (Ast). 
E £ om. xeAós. E 8 povas (om. «epi 

857 A3 émuetoÜo. A4 mas Sleys topta oipracw. AGB rod 
kAgpov. B9 vo. Ci črepov. O38 dare. C4 wapdyr. D 
Xpopevoy ut vid. 

858A 1 yevonévous. Bl ob. B2 dv. D1 a. E6 
Sarrurtépeva. ET om. 7 ` 

859 Alom.2. BY rév mepi röv re. Ü 8 om. ðs pyka cxerciocbar. 

860 B 4 ueyéÜe. C4 ipérepov. 08 Myorca (om. pe) 

861 B 6 növ. B 7 Sots. C 1 dre voycbernoe riva Tpómov for kara- 
vog. twa Tp. C3 JAA. Cadretam kab..'. C7 Ayen. 
D4 voor. DÈ rai | f 

862 A 8 — nisi quidem vincat which suits éàv $ye py veg. BE 
BraBey yas. C3 eis (av. C6 om. 8 ut vid. 

363 B 8 way | 
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864 A 2 rovrov. A3 wvyais. da. «üy. BS om. maw pev oiv 


(so AO). B.8 ravrov 8€ tpiddos (om. abrod). C4 &upudóvor. 


, Dice. DS rapela. D 6 éxAeyÜüetow 

865 Al dévov 95 mépı kaÜdmep. A1 retain mepópusÜa. À 2 om. 
mép povov. AT retain tov åpxóvrav. B1 xafapücds. C6 
xpjoacÜa. D 7 Balas èv éXevÜépo. D 7 cdpar for dpovnpart 

866 D1 xpópay (removing comma after it). Arm. renders 
“primam partem navis” 

867 AY ¿kouolos. D6 $uepórepos. . D 6 añd rè 

868A4 6. BY dy ¿Dacus C2 dAAos. O5 adv cow. C5 

' ay 9 0] & 8€ or ó de and add ¿hy bef. xre(yy in C 7. C 8 kabar 
pécÜo. ER rpwres ut vid. E 6 om. àóeA$ós. HY om. 9 
aderdy . . . adep. E10 ¿y 

869 A 6 éxosowv. B 4 rò. C4 daddys ut vid. OE èv vópo. D 4 
duuyóneyos 

870A 4 om. 4. CO 8 ddvovs. D 6 Aóyov l 

871 A 4 iepà pyre àyopàv. B 5 wpotpérera. BY Aórpwv for Xovrpóy. 

, D" om. ray. So W-M. 

872 A 1 BovAeog or? BovAevÓg. C3 retain ph CY ed’ olor. 
C 8 mpoodiMés 

873 A 5 retain ñ piyrpds : 

874 AV om. koi. B4 otros... D xafapós dy retain 

874 B 5 om. xópis. C1 òv. C1 xretvg ms. E 4 vópov ut vid. 
E 5 mporperogévov. E8 rev 

875 D 5 s&. El róre. E3 uda Svrazóv |, 

876 A 4 ris oóv krÀ. Arm. agrees with B. B5 rove. ES re 

877 A 6 rovrov for roro (Richards). B1 rwa for jv (Richards) 

877 B 4 posterius av. C7 äv post obetav add. E5 dAMov. ET 
retain 7 xem 3) kal éy 

878 A8 om. comma after warpés. B8 &oro z@y. C2 retain àv. 
C4 merpamAacíav. C5 BAézrg. C8 woke. D? Toro 
Tpóc5y. E 4 otro for abrot 

879 A 6 rwa for ms. B3 ixayós. CY Zza. D 6 £avróv (om. xal) 

880 A 4 om. ro. AB dverovedicrov. B3 om. py. D8 xpgoróv. 


$ 


881 Al — | 
882 Al ? & rovro airé “ eorundem horum," which involves Tov- 
Troy atróy and om., ty 


^ 
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Book X 


885 A 4 röv ápxóvraov. C2 à «à. CB droe. CY venífopc. 
D 1 tiiv 

886 À 2 rexat và. AY ipdv. ADS? Akpacíav. C 9 ópfiós. E4 öre - 

887 A. 6 rà Bš ut vid. for rdy 96€. D 2 viv oiv. DY r&v abróv 
yovéov (rest uncertain). E 7 ós. C 5 == precatorius mihi 
videtur facere for ebyhy por Soxei ( ? sense) 

$88E5 ... E6, agrees with AO. 

889 A 7 «Aárrew. C2 om. otros. Ü 5 od. D1 mwaóas.. E4 
dAAos. E5 éavroict or éóavrois. E 6 8 : 

890 A3 om, &wavra. A3 rapa véow. P 5 orávra. D? j$rrov. 
E 6 pay 

891 B8 àAAà Oy Aéye por mv. D2 e&. El répo. E2 om. 
cois. E 75e 

892 B 1 zaírgs. BY dics. BY? ércvouátovow aùrò roro. C1, 
2and3 thus: Kl.ads; Ath. obkópÜós diow. . . mpóra; ci Ot 
x«rTÀ. C5 dvavOiadépoy. ds 6 Tt dice. D 8 xp ut vid. 

898 B 2 rv atray ds ciot. B 3 ravrámaoı ut vid. B 4 érewflatvo- 
uev. B6 xara ráóeis rendered as if re vera, certe, valde. 
C 6 ikAo. C8 dyovoa. E3 dAAois 

894 A 1 yiyveras xrA. Arm. paraphrases: “How indeed comes 
to be a becoming of all when it is destroying (or being de- 
stroyed)? ‘This suggests the reading aglap. B8 érépav 

< kirgow. C1 airév. C5 Zrega ut vid. C10 rive 

895 Binryw... B3 pgerarróceos Atheniensi continuavit, postea 
B3 dpyy ... BY Sevrépay Cliniae tribuit Arm. Itemque 
Cliniae  4Ag0écrera Ayas, sed male. B1 airy. B6 
perafloAav. C6 evan D 5 óvopa, (om. rò) 

396 A3 70 avrò A4 om. ó 395. BS yevouévy. BS yv. BS 
dpxy. C2 $piv. C9 om. xal Povanoas. C7 add ras before 
Vvxgs (Richards) 

897 B 1 yAvkb «ai mkpbv. B 2 Getov. B2 Beds odra dpfa. D2 
ópÜGs. E8 ye rocoiroy rGv róre črt roUrÓ ye 

898 A2 Tavra. A3 & DY fuv do-pa åpp. D8 rivos. E 2 
vo uóvo. E 5 ei wepidye. E10 at-g (or ? abrgs): 

899 À 5 foll. Arm. gives vai alone to Klinias, and begins the 
Athenian’s speech at rovro pév, continuing it to més in Á 10. 
But it begins a fresh sentence at Ajro0 in AY. B3 975. 
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B8 Gros. B9 bpodoye. C8 roóror. C9 om. jgóv. El 
riyat| yuyal. E? cdaponfdueras ut vid. E5 add. ¿vooíous 
00 A 2 ? add. órav ante rò viv. The tex: is broken and a-word 
has dropt out. A 22642. Arm. has nshavak—onpeior, which 
may have crept in from margin where it drew attention to 
subject matter. A3 om. wavrámae:w. À 3 chràs adréarys. 
. A 8 om. mpoorvyys, but ? thro’ mutilation of text. For same 
reason Arm. is undecisive for or against ópgs. A8 á&yópevos. 
A8 ró twos. C3 éprérrg.. C9 9 trav. DI kovov. DS 
avveceracóvrov | 
01 À 2 om. rotvavriov. A 56. Abas. A8Som. ro ut vid. B2 
ye vois. B3 oiv post rwa ut vid. C5 dy. D26 ðè D4 
om. ai. D5 Aéyere. E5 épodAoyotpev | 
102 A 3. dei (om. odè): A4 vo? for vo ut vid. B9 ¿wvmep. 
D2 8& D3 éxmercioba. D4 duedrotyn. D4 te. El 
TOv opixpov. E 1 of AbbAdyou.. E 8 2 ¿muneÀN. Kaq dv. 
08A 1 fv. AY om. uáuo-a. B5 Au — B9 rò véAos W-M. 
C 8: ós $ yéverrss C8 2. CV py... DI pépovs retain. 
D8 xara. D8 om. atróv. D8 om. tva. D 8 apoonxodoys. 
E3 Jre. E3 feeróvgs. E4 om y 
04 A 2 drap. A? Surifepérgs. A8 rò òr. B1yutvid. B2 
Garépov. BR oco. B8 tò. D4 8 95. D 5 peradd By. 
E 2 pebdpioare 
905 Al xoi zowiv hic. Al om. e, A2 exedfnrar or erevferar. 
A3 S&kóv. AY abróv. B1 ámóregov for àypworepov. BS 
om. x«éra. BS ? ai atróv. (C Í nóoov Sey. C 3 od8 Aóyov. 
C6 bes. D4 abrots for ai ĝeoùs. D 5 9. E3 om. évre- 
Aexas l 
006 A 2 $ófov. ` A5 éerw ij. AY krjsa. B3 906 B4 Ana. 
C2 adgiow. C5 éavróv. C6 airs ut vid. C6 fua. 
D1 after ¿(kos adds scholion: sed innocentum ordines 
diiudieantur. D3 xoi kvoiv. D 9 order $Aaxas evar 
907 À 7 om. péoov. B16 Acyos. . B2 om. rãs. B10 odobpórepov. 
C4 ret. koi ola. D2 a 8 pn D4 ó Aóyos ut vid. ET è 
908 C 2 ret. 8. CB ty tmdexou D2 evs. H1 om. +à ut vid. 
909 B2 roddobs. B 6 éfaweiv. C2 mpocréva: è abrois. C6 
Aayxávey ut vid. C'T om. as bef. dvrav. D3 rãs: vópov. 
D8 iy El yas EI émpedeis or Pémuctés. ER v. 
E 8 xaftepoty re. EB iepóv for capóv 
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910 B1 apdéow (om. rais): C4 Pom. xa. E2 zao, E2 
oí, E5 after eloeyayóvres add. ús Bei | | 


 Boox XI. 


918 A1 3 ut vid. Al after ay add. kaè Aduv rwv and after 
&4AA2Aovs add. vroÜ4kóv. A 2 rà dedpeva ut vid. A sé . B2 
rots. B3 om. yz. B5 after dveday add. alienum or dÀXov. . 
B6 én$3o(g (“quantam molem virtus animae et iustitia 
animae augeret apud me”). C8 dmdovotaroy (om. kal). 
D 6 ¿ky 62 rs GAAws . . . áypovópois retain. 

914 A 3 xpupárov. D 1 sorépov (“of one of the disputants "). 
D1 otros. E1 dmdfew 

915 A 4 aft. ixavós add. regrat abróv or similar. B 5 zo. C 5 
&ka, ut vid. C8 $rovovv ut vid. D6 dAMérrgra: 

916 A 5 Aifor, A8 om, roúre ut vid. B2 dy 8€ ris Brys... 
damoóo0 male C8 ret. rére O86 alobyra. E1 ret. tò. 
E 3 om. re 

917 A 8é yoy ut vid. A 9 om. mapòy. C5 xoddfov piv. C6 om, zs ` 

918 A4 rety ut vid. À 6 om. xarà óða. C4 8ox&v. C5 
ret. a. C5 détwoducha. D2 é£p. El om. dé ut vid. 

919 A 5 éraipous. AT paxpordrov. B2 aicypés. B5 as mpòs. 
C 1 xpcorerpappévry. C2 àpoysg. D4 xarouut 

920 A 6 dAaxas civa. À 8 weraidevyvra. D 1 ret. pará te èrme 
moe. B26 vpo-poriv. Ë 2 rporpérew. B5 om. äv. C5 
Tà St &ypovópous rel. D 3. òrò àOkov. D 4 dard. E 3 om. +ó 

921 D re. D 6 ds 

922 Al dco. A ppmv ut vid. D4eràéuà. BE 6 vóv 

923 A 2 was; (Cliniae tribuens). B2 twoAaBóv (f furtum faci- 

ens"). Di xAgpe. Ë 6 xXgpovópov 

924 B 2 rel. zà. B4 om. rps ut vid. BY of. C2 rdvror. DE 
Siacxéyar-o ££. E3 rot 3. B6 ret. 8& ES xard 

925 A2 rot tov. AB ydpov. AG adrrav. B2 moAAà or 
Pmrodvds. C6 trocay.. D8 pupia avOpdros (om. (y). E 4 
yapetv . - » E b Tcúrovy ret. J 6 ddécey, E? ret. vouoférov 
kal urép 

926 À 3 spoorárra. B 3 apárrovros for xpoordrrovros, D 8 om. ms. 
Ë 2 wadealoas. ES ret. daper. ET & ne) érn 

927 C 2 a$ rois ut vid. D4 re rois wept. D 5 85 for py 

928 B 1 rovrov vópoy. H4 ère ' 
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I—ON THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF PLATO'S LAWS 
ai AND MINOS. 


By the kindness of Professor Gildersleeve I was able to pub- 
lish in Volumes XII to XVI of this journal collations of the 
old Armenian version of Plato, which comprises the Euthyphro, 
Apology, Timaeus, Laws and Minos. I never completed these 
studies for the Timaeus, Minos and Laws VII-XII, but waited 
for Schanz to complete his edition, which he never lived to do. 
Meanwhile Professor Burnet has finished his task and Professor 
E. B. England his seholarly commentary on the Laws. With 
their aid I resume my work. 

And first let me supplement my remarks in Vol. XII of the 
À.J.P. on the family of the text which the Armenian trans- 
lator, Gregory Magistros, used about the year A.D. 1000, espe- 


cially in respect of the Laws. A lacuna of 687 letters is shared | 


by it, by the Paris Codex 1807 (Burrets A) and by Codex 
Vaticanus Graecus 1 (Burnet's O and Bekker's ©). It extends 
from 788 B zaidov dé to 783 D xaAés, and there is no homoio- 
teleuton io explain it. These three sources therefore form a 
single family. Arm A and O are further connected by a series 
of lesser lacunae, e. g. 896 C9 om. kai Sovdnoes, retained in L 
(Cod. Laurent. LX X X. 17), by second hand in O and Eusebius. 
So at 864B5 Arm A O omit zdyu uiv oiv retained by L (ut 
vid.) and O*. 

But the lacunae shared with A O by the Armenian are very 
rare. They represent a remote archetype of the three texts. 

The faults however and lacunae which, being shared by A 
and O, constitute them a minor family by themselves are very 
numerous. In such cases L and Arm usually retain the right 

105 
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reading, often with the suifrage of correctors of A and O. In.the 
ninth book alone we have examples at.855 B 6, 856 C 6, 857 D 2, 
865A 1, 865 B, 86904, 87208, 878 Ab, 874A7, 87401, 
878 C8, 879 D 8. There is hardly a page where examples lack. 
The common lacunae of A O, not shared by L or Armenian 
are also very numerous, Here is « list of the longer ones: 

1. 764 C, of 35 letters; 2. 841 C, of 22; 3. 842A, of 13; 
"4. 849 E, of 17; 5. 877 E, of 14; 6. 202 E, of 25; 7. 913 D, of 28; 
8. 925 E4, of 30; 9. 925 HY, of 16. 

The longer lacunae peculiar to A are the following: 

10. 645 E, of 44 letters; 11. 668 D, of 17; 12. 669 C, of 17; 
13. 684 D and E, of 35; 14. 731 C. of 18; 15. 745 A-C, cf 711; 
16. 874 B, of 119; 17. 903 C, of 26. Of the above Nos. 1, 4, 9, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 25 (17x45), 16 (1"x?), 17 must have arisen in 
the copying of a boox written 17 letters to the line. "The long 
lacuna at 783 B is equiva. ent to 40 lines, normally of 17 letters, 
and must be indefiritelr earlier than the lacunae shared by 
A and O, older still than those pezuliar to A, of which No. 15 
of 711 letters might be explained as the dropping of a column 
of 42 lines normally of -7 letters each. No. 16 of 119 letters 
represents sever lines of 17 letters each. Most of the shorter 
lacunae are due to similar endings. Hermann’s dislocated pas- 
sage at 642 A B containel 68 (17x4) letters, and this fact is a 
surprising eonfi»mation cf his conjecture. | 

.l have not yet mentioned the lacuna of 40 letters in 822 B, 
common to A and Arm, Sut not shared by O. A and O cohere 
by so many lacunae end faults not met with in Arm., that they 
must both go back to a common archetype later than the arche- 
type Arm—A—). We do not therefore expect to find a lacuna . 
common to Arm. A from which O is exempt. The lacuna is 
due to similar endinz and may perhaps have arisen independ- 
ently in Arm. and A; if not, it must once have stood in the 
tradition of O and have been filled in by a corrector of that 
codex or rather of its ancestor. The omission in A Arm. of 
val in 645 E 4 and of ris in 735 E 3 are equally puzzling. 

No interest a;taches to the exclusive lacunae of Arm., which 
are numerous, except where a Greek source shares them. "Thus, 
in 896 C9, the words xat BovAnoes are given in Eusebius LO?, 
but are lacking in AO Arm. Ficino had them (voluntates) in 
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his codex which was probably the Cod. Laurent. LX XX. 17, 
called L by Burnet and Flor. 6 by Stallbaum. Some of the 
lacunae of Arm. may have stood in its Greek original, but we 
have no way of detecting them. 

In my earlier articles I have said most of what there was to 
say about the unique codex of the version preserved in the San 
Lazaro Library in Venice, Cod. No. 1128. It contains 444. 
pages of one column each, 20 cm. lorg and 15 cm. broad, of 
30 lines, each of 37 to 40 letters. The text, 843 B5 to 
844 B4, two pages of the Arm, is lost. In the translator’s 
codex a capital letter often marked the beginning of a new 
sentence or paragraph, but when this failed to coincide with 
the beginning of a new line, the capital was set at the beginning 
of a line as near to the beginning of the paragraph as possible. . 
The eleventh-century Lincoln College Codex of Philo is a good 
example of such a codex. Now in the Armenian a full stop as 
usually set, regardless of the sense, before the capital letter. 
To take an example: in 671 A one full stop is set after cxorwpefa 
and another after OopvBwdys, where in the Greek a full stop 
precedes each of these words. ‘The Armenian’s Greek line 
therefore contained the words 95 el roù oÚre yéyovey . GopuBadys, 
that is 28 letters. Here is another example: at p. 755, a full 
stop precedes re xat in D 5, 8 avroiacin D 7, thv 9 in E 1, kai mept 
in E3. ‘These intervals contain respectively 82, 83 and 55 
letters, that is approximately 28x3, £8x3, and 28x2. Many 
lacunae of the Armenian represent 28 letters cf the Greek or 
multiples of 28, e. g. 628 C, 53 letters; 644 A, 113; 647 E, 57; 
765 C, 57; 790 E, 27; Minos 820 B, 58. In such cases we may 
suppose that he has dropt out one, two or more lines. Most 
of the lacunae, however, of the manuscript probably arose within 
the pale of the Armenian tradition, and some are due to 
similar endings hardly visible in the Greek. 

A glance at the following collation of the Arm. with the 
Greek sources shews that it seldom goes alone with A without 
Burnet’s adoption of their common reading. But it must be 
remarked that to share in a correct reading proves no com- 
munity of tradition. Only common lacunae and common 
blunders prove that. The same remark applies to cases where 
Arm and O share the true reading. Faults and lacunae com- 
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mon to Arm. and O are conspicuous dy their absence. Nor can 
I discover half a dozen such common to L. and Arm., though 
in many cases the Arm. is the onl> ‘ext to share the right 
reading with L. In such cases there need be no textual affinity 
between Land Arm. It only means zhat the other sources have 
gone astray together. 

In several cases where the other sources flagrantly disagree 
the Arm. omits the disputed word altogether. These cases 
puzzle me. Did the Greek ‘scribe rerdered find one reading in 
ihe margin of his archetype, another “n its text, and leave them 
both out, waiting for a dop$wrys to lecice and fill up the klank? 

Professor Wilamowitz4Moellendo-it (W-M in my collation) 
is premature when he condemns’ the Arm. version as late and of 
illusory value, though he admits thet it varies little from A and 
goes back to the same archetype (Por, Vol. LI, 2d ed. Berlin, 
1920). Though only exeeuted abou’ A. D. 1000, the trans!ator’s 
codex may: easily have been much ea-lier. It was anyhow free 
from most of the lacunae and blunde-s which beset A alone, or 
associate it with O. In hundreds o? cases it overleaps A and O, 
together or separately, to associate itsef with the independent 
codex L or with ancient citations or vith conjectures of modern 
scholars. Thus at 627 A5, 681A 1, 735A 4, 775 E2, 796 D, 
871 D 7, 960 C8, foll. 969 B1 (ut v:d.), 697 C 7, 820A 8 and 
elsewhere it verifies W-M’s own ecn;ectures. It is not to ex- 
aggerate, to say that the Arm, throvga its often, I admit, surbid 
medium, sets before us a text of tke same archetypal family as 
' A, but very much purer and in ordər of descent, if not of time, 
ver; much older than A,—a text in wnich many variants, to-day 
only found in L or Ficino or ancient citations, still stood. For 
the ascertaining then of what stool in the archetype which it 
shared with A and O, its evidence is am»ortant. 

I have mostly confined myself ir these pages to arraying its 
evidence with regard to readings vhəre the Greek texts differ, 
but have also adduced its readings waere they support the con- 
jectures of modern scholars. In a sudsequent contribution I 
hope I may be permitted to treat of the Armenian text of 
Timaeus in the same way, and firaly to discuss a few select 
variants of the Armenian chiefly in Laws VII-XII, m Minos 
and "Timaeus, which have neither 5e:n conjectured nor appear 
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in any of the Greek codices, so far as I am through Professor 
Burnet’s edition acquainted with them. In this collation I, as 
8 rule, have omitted them. 


Professor Burnet's Sigla. 


A-= Cod. Parisinus graecus 1807. 

A? — idem post diorthosin (eadem manu ut videtur). 

A? — manus saeculi XII (ut videtur). 

a= manus Constantini (saec. XIV). 

a” = manus altera saeculi XIV. 

a3 == manus saeculi XV-XVI. 

L= Cod. Laurentianus LXXX 17 (=Stallb. Flor. ». 

O == Cod. Vaticanus graecus 1 (Bekkeri ©). 

Scr. rece. == lectiones librorum post litteras renatas exaratorum. 
To the above add 

W-M = Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Plato, Berlin, 1920. 


Note.—As references to Greek sources are teken’ from Pro- 
fessor Burnet's edition, Oxford, 1913, I exhort my readers to 
refer to it. If they do not they will often find my collation 
obscure. They should note in particular that the variants of 
the Ármenian given in the first column are those approved by 
him and adopted in his text, except where in the second column- 
B (i. e. Burnet) is attached to & variant not sound in the 
Armenian. 


Armenian with Greek Sources Greek Sources and Burnet (B) 
which agree, and with where they differ from 
Burnet. Armenian. 
625 À 6 dydds (Arm renders in dydés qpas LO 
sense of ‘‘less’”) A — - 
626 B 2 otr’ érergüevpárov À 2 om. A 
D2 Aéyousy ALO Aéyoucev Eus. et fecit A? cum 


Vat. 1029, B. 
697 AB -— “Nam valde est tale 
maxime neque minime in 
civitatibus. Therefore 
transfer’ xal to before ody. 
So W-M: *mávv kal opddpa 
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werden nicht copuliert; 


daher wollte Ccbet xal 
streichen. Umstellung ist 
besser.” | 

627 D6 époi AL 

629 Al atrots Bekker 

|» B8 dvepdyefa AO 
D3 épapey libri 


D 7 om. èrawâôy. Secl. Bad- 


ham 
E 6 yeyvopévous Eus. 

630 A7 ó Proclus in Remp. 
187, 16 Kroll eum libris 
B 2 aùrĝs póvgs ávüpeías om. 
w. libri 
B4 èv rë moAéuo libri 
B7 om. e libri 
D 8 om. vopoléras. England 
E sas rpaypareias ut vid. 
(voAvreías add. Stephanus 
alii: forte édy@etas) 


631B 8 om. tis Eus. 
B 9 words [ ? xrâra, a lacuna 
follows as far as ef òè py. 
Libri and Eus. have róis 
xratra. So B 
C4 & 8} libri cum Stob. 
C 5 $póvqais. Coni. Richards 
C6 áyo0Gv A Eus. 
C7 vod Eus. 
D 6 posterius re A et fecit O 2 
(rs. v.) 

652 B 5 éxaarov AO 
Cb émiocjae (ut vid.) OEus. 


683 D 3, 4 xypivovs rowtew «pos 
raro otpmavra, Opar pey 
oly Tpós Tatra OUjTGyTO. 


Cp. A, woubou [oiua piv 


kat pot Q (sed «ai punct. not.) 


avrovs libri 

Š? popela À 2 (87 supra dv) 
gdapey Photius (prob. Cobert) 
B and libri retain 


yeyvonevor libri 
ôè Eus. 


add. Eus. Proclus B 


êv @ v. Eus. B 
e? Eus. B ` 
retain B cett. 
Getas libri B 


ris libri cum Stob. B 
capio ragÜa Stob. 


dé Eus. 

$povijce« È cett. 

ayaboy Vulg, 

voty ALO Stob, 

8 O Eus, ° 


¿xagTc, lu 


émoryoeras À. sed ov supra a, 


(sic) A? 


moodo: mods radra Eúuravra (0m. 
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ovro T]loós tara Evuravre 
(sed inclusa in ras): x. 
apos T. £. in Marg. À? cum 
ind. ad. srowotow. 
B reads rowotew kyp. olpar 
pév otv. vpós T. T. 
534 B 3 qty (or? yas) LO? 
C6 éfjra in Marg. yp. AO. 
D 7 erep xai 
E7 Xéyets 
535 B 1 eivoía, 
B 4 povos O et in Marg. a? 
Arm. has equivalent of xor- 
yov Or kowOs Or kKotots, ? a 
corr. of uóvois 
686 B 4 aadaidy vópuov L (ut 
vid.) (Arm has ‘‘law’’ in 
nominative, which argues 
vóp4poy rather than vópov) 
D7 Jfer) ALO 
637 A 7 Arm = 
av dravray. drdvrav A 
638 D 4 xpdpevo. LO 
639 A 2 87 AO 
AT ġyoúpeða Eus. 
B 6 xai libri 
C 5 oiépeba AO 
Ci dv O 
D 518v A (sed ras. ante z) O 
640A 11 ràv darav A 
D 6 véov So Badham. Rich- 
ards conj. véos véov. 
El a?r6 L (ut vid.) O ° 
641 Al dvarpava. Richards conj. 
641 B 5 Bgpaxú re 77 B. Om. + AL 
642 Al wept opixpa AO 
643 B 5 óà&v 
C 6 saidikGy 
D 4 óyty L (ut vid.) 
E 2 páda libri cum Eus. 


eO 7 q 
ANAVTWV OOTLS 
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oia, piy obre) O (sed xypivous in 
Marg.) : paddrrovoa ante xypé- 
vous add. Vulg. 


piv AOB 

ween rc A (y in ras.) Fic. B 
ei Eus. 

KeXevers Eus, 

ex évvoíat fecit A? 

vópots A 


waay vójov fecit À ^ : o supra 
w bis scripsit et vójupov in Marg. 


a’, 


¿Dec al. 
aravrav B etc. 


om. A 

óé L 

ýyópeba libri 

«üy Stephanus B 
oiduefa A? Eus. B 

óZ AO? (s. v.) Eus. B 
in Marg. yp. ópày AO 
Tóv darov LO 

véos B cett. 


abrüy AO 

dvarpere B cett. 

Bpax$ rı O (sed 7 supra +) 
«epi cpixpod L (ut vid.) O 2 
om. Eus. 

rudy D cett. 

ñ AO 

dAdo Btallbaum 
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E2 wreradeyevov . .. Q àv- 
Oprav ALO cum Eus. 
644 A6 95 AO 
mayros LO 
C 4 aùrôy Vulg. 
E 3 avOéAxovoar A (A in 
ras.) LO 
645 À 3 otcay AO cum Eus. 


A 5 rq om. Eus. 
A 6 fBeBaiov L et yp.O 


A" ¿y om. libri 
B 5 roúrwv 
645 B6 abro? roírov (ut vid.) 
Eus 
E 4 om. vai A (rò vat ¿v dÀ- 
Aois ob kararin Marg. O) 
ET vi pv. . . E8 éyxparrs 
in Marg. A 
646C 4 dappaxorocin L (ut 
vid.) O et fecit A? (cs. v.) 
647 À 10 rovrw A et yp. O 
C 10 daria. So yp. in Marg. 
AO (åm ép6dcews oùx co O) 
E205 LO et in Marg. 
p. 2^ 
648 D 4 óp0ós ALO? (ôs s. v.) 
649 B1 Js. v. A 
Di n ALO? 
D 9 «aiias, fecit A? 
653 Al éAéyouev. Schanz 
À 1 rovro LO 
B6 airy 0' Vulg. 


C 9 rà Aldina 
D4 vds re rpopàs yevopévas 
ALO 
D5a ALO 
654 A 2 évpvOuov 
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werudevuévov . . . avOpwmoy al. 
ó¿ L (ut vid.) Eus. 

mayri À O * Eus. B 

aircy A Eus. B 


avOeixovew Eus, B 


ovocy kai uovoa85 cod. Riccardi- 
anus 

th B cett. 

Pio» O Eus. B: Buiov + + + 
——————A 

¿y Eus. B. 

om. . Eus, 

rovrov ro? B cett. 


vaí L, (ut vid.) OB 


om. A 


dappaxororiav A 


ToUr»v Q 
dairy A (sed aí in ras.) O 


Ey A 


' ón; O 
om. pr. A 


om. O 
mavdeias (ut vid.) A ° 
Aéyouev B cett. 


rovrov AB 


arh AO : airy écO' Eus. : abr 
of B i 
xara. B cett. 

ras yev. rp. Vulg. 


yp. odv Laur. Ixxxv, 9: 6) Schanz 
eiputpoy in Marg. L 
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A 3 $09 ALO 

A b 76 wapa O et fecit A? 
(rò S. V.) 

À 6 åroðeéópeĝa (ut vid.). 
Corr. L et in Marg. O 
CicA 

C 5 xopeíav A ' 

E 10 épxonévgs (ut vid.) li- 
bri 


655 C1 yatpouey fecit A? 
C3 A€yopey A (ut vid.) LO 
656 A6 Xé&os AO? 
B 3 was focit A? 
D 8 ovyyôeciais A (sed Océ in 
ras. A? 


657 A 1 rf aùr 8 révy con]. 


Richards 
A 9 om. åvôpòs with libri 
B 4 rov with libri 
C3 A€yopey A (ut vid.) LO 
D 3 rud O et fecit A? 
D8 oiópeða fecit A? (cum 
Vat. 1029) 
E 4 om. ye with A 
661 C 6 woujoere ALO 
Di kakà O Eus. Jambi. et 
in Marg. a° 
663B 8 & u L (ut vid.) 


C 5 eTOYTL 
E; Í roiv om. 


E 2 om. «ávras libri 
664 D 6 rpeis conj. Richards 
665 A 2 dppovia LO 

AS8o.. 

conj. ó before réy 

B7 âè de A et corr. O 
666 B 1 róv véoy A? 


. xopoi. Richards | 
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n 9j Aldina B 
mapa —— — A: mapa rò Schanz B 


om. O 
xopnyiar O 
éxoj.évgs Stephanus B 


xaipopev (ut vid.) A 
Aéyogev fecit A? B 
Aéyes L (ut vid.) OB 
matoetas A 

cvvovgicis Schanz : 


Tijv abtiy 0€ Téxvnv B cett. 


áy0pós Eus. B 

rod Aldina B 
Aéyopev fecit A? B 
maiden A (ut vid.) 
oidueOa, AO 


ye OB 
mreioere Hus, B 
KaAÀà À. 


Ó et py AO: Ge ry al. : 9' guy Al- 
dina 

yp. wayrn in Marg. a° 

Tout B: weer rowy ci. Ste- 
phanus 

Tdyras Eus. B 

tpiírovs B cett. 

éppovias A et fecit O? (os. v.) 
ó. . . xopós B cett. 


568) 0: 55 Set B 
TOV yceuy ut vid. A 
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D3 ğ alterum om. Arm, 
seclusit B 
D 4 om. de 
D9 jv Aldina 
D 10 yerdpevor A. 
667 C2 dowep kai 
D1 eepyafwvra: A 
E 6 zatdeiav A (ut vid.) 
668 A 1 7 pH Tis 
B6 dapev A et in Marg. O 
D 9 rò rovc olov rovs & 
ET Ñ rò verXacpévov 
669 A 3 om. ày. So Richards 
A967 Boeckh 
669 C 4 xai uéAqs dzodotvar 
. D 4 add rotrois bef. ócovs. So 
Richards I 
670 B 10 aùroîs ut vid. 
671 B1 yevouévov or ycyvonérov 
libri 
671 D1 rò p} libri 
672 A 2 adnyotvro A 
B 5 éufáXXav LO et fecit A ° 
673 E5 ueAérg Eus. 
674 A 4 vàv cett. 
À 6 šŠporocía Stob. 


AT SovAny pyre SotAov A 
B7 èv ols 
676 À 5 ds (ut vid.) A 
B7 dmepov A 
677 À 9 rore 
C2 dp8yv LO Eus. et yp. a? 
C 7 rôs yàp xrÀ, Klinize 
tribuit Vul. 
D7 dp’ tor’ AO 


E6 Aéyousy in Marg. Cod. 
Voss. 
678B 3 7 AL et in Marg. yp.O 
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3 -ibri 


3t B: & Stephanus : ¿e Schanz 
rjr libri 

-yeropevors O et fecit À ? (c s. v.) 
xai B cett. 

erydovrac A? O? (o s. v.) 
Tay A? B 

3 € ris in Marg. Cod. Voss. 
epcpey Q 

xtra versum A 

m Marg. A’: om. A 

čr B cett, 

€ tz B cett. 

in Marg. A? : om. A 

¿cos B cett. 


cir 2v D cett. 
2 eyypérov Eus. B 


roy Eus. B 

dxbíézowro LO 

éufidre AB 

peras libri 

rav om. Eus. 

iipcrocius À ° L Eus. B: 
moras A 

090? ov ure SovAnv LO Eus. Stob. 
as Eus, 

éc u (ut vid.) O 

dTÀ:rov LOB ° 

om. Eus. | 

dja 2v A 


tdpo- 


dp! eicÜ Vulg.: dpior’ in Marg. 
Cod Voss. B 
Acyauerv B cett, 


7 xa: O 
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E 2 Géovrav O et in Marg. yp. 
A 2 

679 B8 yevvadrare, AL Stob. 
et yp. LO | 
DT om. abro? (Richards 
conj. av) | 

680 À 6 om. Acyouevors 


680 E 3 rowo: 


681 A 2 raxày  W-M. | 
681 B 5 áyaupéces libri 
682 E 4 rois róre $vyábas O 
683 A 8 rpò viv A et yp. O 
684 B 2 ópuo, A 
D 6 Aas ser. rece. 
D9 rôv. . . E1 xwety 
685 C7 avra£w A? 
D2 ratryvy ALO 
686 A 3 diaxcxocpijoba A et yp. O 
687 C10 dvópes AL yp. O 
C11 e»xópncüa LO 
687 D10 7? om. Arm. A sed s. v. 
add A* 
E pù or pydty of ALO (òè 
— i pir A). 
688 B 1 «ai om. Stob. 
B 2 xat Stob. 
B4 ó Aéyov ¿yo 
C 6 «poakev (or? mpoonKe) 
ger. rece. ` 
E6 &@ A et pr. O 
E7 dvowy libri cum Stob. 
689 A 5 d0& A? LO Stob. 
B 5 xai 0 A Eus. Stob. 
C4a 
C7 ratra pavÜdvovc: ALO 


690 A 2 & re oikíats 
B 4 xoi réurrov ye Stob. 
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Aéyovra, A et yp. O 
dtxardrara LO 
avrov B cett. 


yp. Aewrouévoss O : Aeyopévois B 
cett. 

momori pr. A: Corr. A’ (cov s. 
V.): worjoover B cett. 

r&xGv B cett. 

dy aipéras Schneider B 

ras TóTe duyas A et yp. OB 

voy L (ut vid.) OB 

djpoy fecit A? 

ahus ALO 

in Marg. A’: om. A! 

om. A (ut vid.) 

Tatra Vulg. : ratr’ qv Schneider B 
dtaxexoopypevous LO 

dvdpes kai O 

edxoiueba A: edyoiuel’ ày B 

? B cett, E 


yp. "oÀ) in Marg. ALO, B 


Kai B cett. 

Tijv B cett. 

0 &Aeyov ¿yo in Marg. O 
mpocókev AO 


ei rod?’ Stob. B 

ignorantiam Ficinus 

dofay scr. rece. (et forte pr. A) B 
ón O (sed yp. kai) 

o Eus. i 

rar ápaÜaívovow in Marg. a? 
Eus. B 

KaL oikious Stob. 

TéjmrToy ye B cett. 
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B 4 tòr Stob. 
B 4 vàv 
D36 rt 
691 C1 rajuv 
C 4 beírva ut vid. 


` C5 Méyo. yp. O 
D 5 ante viv distinxit 
D 6 romáca, róð’ Vulg. 
D 8 dva: 

692A 1 ynpas A. et yp. O 
B7 piv otcav ALO 


693 D 5 vepaóv 

694 B 4 + À (sed « s. v. A?) 
B 6 dréduxey libri 
C 4 add uéypi bef. éf! drrep 
C 6 duXómouv 

695 A 3 xai oxAnpas 

695 B 1 eixds airovs (ut ea O 
C 7 reOpuppévos 
D3 rov L (ut vid.) O 
D7 ante ó praem. &6. ante à 
lacunam statuit Badham 
Ë 6 cirvyijs 

696 D 1 u} 
D 10 yeyovüs ay ciyy 


697 A.10 A€yoper A 
C 7 ére (or kal ére) So W-M 
D 6 1uco8vrat 
698 A. 9 correías 
Cl re AL Aristides et yp. O 
E 4 terepor (ut vid.) O 
699 C 5 7 xai 
C 6 Ocós for 8éos 
700 B 2 rovro A 
E3 om. àv. So Richards 
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ró AOB 

om. pr. OStob. et punctis not. A’ 
óra LO: ór A et in Marg. LOB 
om. Stob. 

0c libri cum Stob. B: 6 -——— | 
—— A: yp. wire in Marg. 
ALO 

Aéyoucv B cett. 


Tomicui ` rò Ó Scripsit B 
oluci Aldina, 

ayopas O 

Heese scr, Ven. 184 B andin 
Mar F. a? 

-= yévos A 

ets + LO? B: d tO 
érédwxey Stephanus B 
om, B oett. | 
diXezovov Athenaeus 
okAgpay Kai B cett. 
avraus eixds AB 
TeéÜpxuguéyos B cett. 

vüv A 


® B cett. 


Tóxxs B cett.: riy» Stephanus 
om. pr. AO (s. v. A?) 

yeyords dy ely B cett. (—--:- ye- 
yovós A) 

Agyoner L (ut vid.) O Stob. B 
eri êri B: ¿zà èm ére pr. A 

om. ut vid. pr. A 

morela ger, rece. 

Tóre Q 

torepo. A et Corr. OB 

Kai 7 Aristides 


rovre LO 
av B cett. 
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701 A 4 airy L (ut vid.) 
À 5 ùp AO 
B7 vopobérnow AO 
. D 2 om. either xápw or évexa 
E2 viv ei. So Richards 
E6 ‘ayayévrev L (ut vid.) 
O et in Marg. yp. A? 
702 A 2 rovrwv. Richards 
705 A 6 re 
B 1 wodddopés r` ety kai máp- 
$opos LO Eus. Stob. 
B7 róre re Richards 
C5 rávrós (ut vid. ). Bad- 
ham 
706 A 1 trav. yp. a? 


À 2 xadav A 
A 2 om. pove 
707 A.5 corqpías Badham 
708 A 3 ylyverGae LO 
708 C 1 re xal vouobcicGa LO et 
in Marg. À š (èv dAXo ebpov) 
708 D 4 kaf’ &y ci. Stallbaum 
D 6 óvros À et in Marg. LO 
D 7 reAcorárov, Badham 
El éramov A et Corr. O 
709 A 8 d£eev 
AS Üvgróv AO Stob. 
C2 4 wj libri cum Stob. 
( Eel.) | 
C7 *uA« (ut vid. ). Stob. 
(Flor.) 
D 2 wapdy (ut vid.) A (ut 
vid.) O | 
710 C 2 reiðar A 
711 B4 df A et és. v. O 
C 3 oidpeba A? et Corr. O 
712 B 2 raes A 
B5 áxoícas A 
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éauty AQ 

mt B cett. 

vovÜérgow LB 

xápw čeka B (cum codd.) 
vul B cett. 

ayaloy rav A et yp. O 


avrGy D cett. 

om, Eus. 

wodvpopos A (sed ardéudopos fecit 
et reliqua extra vs. add. À 2) 
Tóre B cett. 

rà tov évros B cett. 


rovrov A (ut vid.) LOB: rod rav 
A’ et yp. O 
«aAóv LOB 


TWTYPLG Ë cett. 
yerjocoda: AB 
om. A 


xa’ ava B cett. 

ópos LO et in Marg. yp. a? 
reXewrarov D cett, 

éraiyóv O 

dp£etev Stob. 

Üvgràv L 

om. Stob. (Flor.) 


péAXo,. AOB 


Tap in Marg. Let Yp. O et (ex 
ras.) A? 

ay reiba O 

65 LO 

oióueüa AO ` 

matoa LO 


vraxotcas LO (fort. évaxovras ) 
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713 À 3 rov 
A 3 ddybas AO et in Marg. 
L 
A 4 om. «àv 

B 8 dpurra olketra, A et in 
Marg. LO 

718 C8 édioryro libri 
D 6 y&ous 
E2 éXeÓspíay LO et in 
Marg. yp. A’ 

E 6 àvápv£is Julianus 

714 B7 «oi rò LO 
D 2 rúpavvoy (ut vid.) A et 
in Marg. yp. O 
Dil Stxawpdrey (ut vid.) 
Winckelmann 

715 C7 & A? 

D 6 oi cot Stob. 

716 A 2 mepvropevópevos libri etc. 
A A ra mewórgr. and om, xoi 
KEKOO Un. éyos 

716 A 4 ó 8é ris libri cum Clem. 
Eus. Stob. 

D 6 $e libri 

717 À 5 édecis 
A 8 dpicreita AL et corr. O 
El mois . 
Badham 

118 A 8 & ay Stob. 
D4 Aafóneva, padrAov 3. 
Vulg. 


. ‘Yevyytats. 


719 A 2 dépav ALO 
B 6 rowy A et in Marg. LO 
E4 pérprov LO et fecit A’ 
(4 S. v.) 

721 Al «pá£eow 

12182 3$ in Marg. A? 
B6 j s. v. A’ 

722 A 2 aipotpny ser. reco. 
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Tò A: rod L (ut vid.): +d rod O 
dAnOots L et corr. O 


seclusit Ast: ret. B 
dpiorroxparetras LO 


ediory róre Julianus 
yévos B cett. 
evyopiav A et in Marg. LOB 


avadvtis B cett. 
«ai AB 
tupavvide. LO 


ddixnpareoyv libri: déwydrev B 


om. A 
Geot B 
wopevoxevos [ Ar.] de mundo 


ei 6é ris Plut. Theodoretus 


6j Vulg. det Schanz. 
yp. čġeris in Marg. a? 
ápwrrepà O (ut vid.) 
Tous yevyyras B cett. 


av B cett. 

B om. &&AXov 9€: Aaópeva in 
Marg. yp. A? (cum ind, ad paA- 
Nov 9) O*: paddr\ov ———- 9 A: 
p8ÀAov 8 O (ut vid.) 

wéde scr. rece. cum Hesiodo 
Aéyav LO 

pérpov A 


Té£eatv B cett. 
05 A 

om. A 

époiuny ALO 
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B1 pyxora. conj. Richards 
B4 rovro LO 
728 D 2 om. dracw 
128 D 3 xal rë vopobérn Vulg. 
E7 707 s. v. A? 
726 Al de7ep viv Oy libri 
A 2 r&y oro libri 
A 4 aávr) éort waow libri 
A 5 abro? libri 
727 A 3 yáp vv for yap áyaÜóv rov. 
Susemihl sec. dyatov 
727 B 7 é£oupyj Stob. 
128 A 2 wdvrws A Cornarius 
A 2 címe AO Stob. 
728 A 5 õrarep dy 
B 4 oew A Stob. 
D3 +u libri 
D 6 por om. Stob. 
729 C 7 yevéoGar ovs libri 
D1 cipevets ALO 
D 4 re libri 
E4 rà A: O?. 
780 A 7 érvyev libri 
B 5 óc? ày libri 
B 6 xoi cipevets libri 
D7 áperg 
781 A 5 kxoXjov LO 
A T xpos 
C1 at ràv 
C 6 ruararov, krÀ. 
CR rà 
132 B 3 dei det 
198 D 7 dv rép 
735 A 2 peyddas A et yp. O 
A 4 cpixpds Bücheler W-M 
A 5 xardoracs A? O? 
E6 om. vjs (ut vid.) A 
736 A 2 àraAAaygs conj. Richards 


A 5 drorwrepe. libri 
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pg B cett. 
Tovro A etin Marg. L O 


«at vop. B cett. 
om. A 

aorep vov Stob. 
TOV êv TG Piw Stob. 
mapa maou Stob. 

dvo Stob. 


yap ay. rov B cett. 


éfaípy libri 

vavrós À’ O Stob. B 

Avr O? (v g. v. ) Cornarius 
ds drep av AOB: dcamep Stob. 
om. Vulg. 

tryin Aldina B 

retain Ë cett. 

yeveüXiovs Stob. B 

eùuevès Stob. 

om. Stob. 

om. AO Stob. 

— —— Érvxev. A 

doo Ast B 

om. Stob. 

dperys Julianus 

xodovuy A et fecit O? B 

eis Stob. 

abrGv A 

om. A 

om, Stob. 

det Steb. B: Se libri 

avrep A 

ras LO Stob, B: ras pey. Vulg. 
opixpa B cett, 

xatacraces ALO Stob. B 

ris s. V. A Ë 

draddayyv libri: secl, Wagner: 
dxaAAayg Ast 
dxorwrepa Ritter B 


RA 


<. 
` 
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A T om. éx Madvig " 
B 5 rodri xarackevy. ^ Stob: 
B 5 rad (or? rade 82) Stob. 
D 4 $ & rô libri 
D 5 $rápxav libri 
ET ras uero Báaeos 
737 A 2 ovdcuia libri 
AT npiv 
B 1 om. det 
B 3 ols 7 
B 5 xon A et yp. O 
C2 abróv LO 
C 4 arcis libri 
CT apés ras ALO 
D1 yj LO 
E 3 SavepnPerov Vulg. 


"788 Al ts A et in Marg. ‘yp. O 


"` 


.. A2 déeywpe A et in Marg. O 
739 B 2 rope AO 
B 4 ay eirore A 
740 B 8 écería, A? (a 8. v.) 
B 6 c&cav AL 
` D1 dpyy Schanz 
D 6 ofs ut vid. A’ 
E89O 
741 A 3 iwepfadAew A et m Marg. 
yp. LO 
B 5 xXijpos A (sed c in ras. ) 
O | 
C3 exàs L (ut vid.) O 
D476 (ut vid.) A? (s. v.) 
743 A 3 dadépos ALO Origen. 
Stob. 
B1 xryuárov A et corr. LO 
B 4 oix dyads L (ut vid.) O 


743 B 4 wdyxaxos L (ut vid. ) O 
xo. D2 eva xpvoóv O (sed eivat 


ae punctis not. ) Stob, 
744 C2 revas O 


` 
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7." ik B cett, 


Kar, voà, B cett. 
ráð ALO: ¿AX Vulg. 
` $e rüv Bekker B 


<- brápxe: Aldina 


Tis ———— uer. AL 

oùðegua Bekker B 

yp. Auc O 

dy A es corr. O: det d 

ots 7) libri 

kuvýv L (ut vid.) O et yp a? B 
abrày A: abrüy Boeckh B 
airo); Hermann B 

ras Vulg. 

yo A: ys Aldina 

Oaveugeiroy B 

«ai ris LO 

Aéyouey LO 

mower LO? 

ay 0» rore LO: dei vore B 

écT. A | 

racay tv O 

dpxyv A (sed ex emend: ) LOB 
om. A 


$4 AO! (s. v.) B 


vapesBáANav LOB 
xAnpov A’? O? 


cixais AQ?’ (ats s, V.) 
om. A T 


. ta epóvros scr. rece. 


xpuqpérov LO 

ob kakós A (in Marg. où xakbs åm’ 
ópÜóocos Ó) B | 

«éykaÀos A et fecit O? (À s. v.) 
xpvoóv ALB 


aeviay A et fecit O? (vs. v.) B 
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929B6 ó B7 SES) at Dv "jui uu: BY vo? 
vot pevyovros. Ü l om. me. E 6 aie tov Tet. E10 
Buorvyia ut vid. ! be 
930 A 4 évolcovew. AG pase B 6 à óvrov, D1 yevd pevoy. 
D3 éceoba. D6 yevvópevor and om. rod Sotdov. DY roo7 
7j. =D8 0m. 76 ut vid. E4 $povgca. EY rapà macy 
ILA 4 xdpv. A8 ret. ópfÜos. C4 eGv for èv ebyais, D2 
vopícetey 
932 A 8 dmóvres veo. À 3 oóbpa] etiam nune. A 6 cody] “ But 
if anyone is taken hold of by a voiceless rumour and become 
hearingless of such preludes.” Did he read cody or ke$óv? 
A 6 ode. B2 áwomAnpóv. B5 éxpedovpérov. C5 Exacrov. 
C8 joo ut vid. D495 ` | 
933.A1 rouv. A 2 9. A5 rar ow B3 er’ èm. C1 ret. 
vaidas. E3dyris. E6 éca ris dv repos dAdov. EY ueio. 
E 8 Enprotcbw | 
984A 4 5 80. A4 saitas. D4 +à rérrapa.. El ewópgoy. ES 
AAA | 
935 B3 om. és ot. B8 éxacrov. B8 dvari. C6 érépo. OF 
Aéyouev. C7 os ó, D 4 aapadeydpeba. D 7 ovvreraypévo. 
E2 om. 8 | 
9836 A 2 ó àyàóy. A3 mep rov. AG om. rë. B3 mewév. BS 
Ketta ET kAnfeis ut vid. | 
937 B2 eémokoó05. B 3 émoxérresba. B 5 ? éruoxéves. G 6 dixy. 
D28. D3 d&adt&asiayv, D4 ó orarépus 8 àv xpify. ER om. 
; o. E3 ƏaaBoÀf rus xah. E 4 réyyy. Ë 5 abriv ró te. HE 
post dAAo distinguit 


Book XII. 


941 À 1 Zapanpeo[]eón 7. So Badham. A3 abràs ior obcas. B5 
TÀwpqéÀAGy koi ut vid. BS8-om. és. C4 payécfo. C6 m. 
D3 dk. D5 £g ås iactpp. D6 dvr 

942 À 8 itera: Badh. Bl m. B4 éocíva. B 4 om. & C7 
rovro (om. koi) 

948 A2 om. Soxetv. So Ficino. A2 wept. B4 paddrdov. BS 
nepryevécba. B 8 ¿kdorov roóroy. C2 ecw. D 3 aft. avrois 
add. iepois. D3 ois repi. E1 ajos, E3 add. de 

944 A 8 fusvovss. B1 róros. C3 Suadépa. CG 5 pETÉXEW for 


8 


`. 
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perà xdxns male, f corruption of perà rdxovs. O 7 peraBorjs. 
D2 py D6 ös. D8 om."keévg. EA dy xaxds 

945 B6 emp. B6 or. f. BY TW dpyny. C1 &pxóvToy. C4 
too. C 4 évróvoss. D344. DY rò abr. D 7 ext vefovca. 
E 3 atrav 

946 B 2 Aadfaow. C6 kxcrà ante 969exa. D2 éxaoros. D3 om. 
kal. E reruévov ut vid. 947 A3 érépov. ASB dva. B1 
tet. róv. C3 éxardv. CY &AXovs. O8 ¿Aunvey. DE rpo- 
tipov. E 4 dvervtep. E Ó ravra | 

948 A 5 ròv alterum ret. A8 uxor. B1 F ó C2 om. 8%. 
C2 gape. C3 rò C4 8 om. 95. C6 om. xarà. C7 
P roÀ A GS : 

949 A 1 Sei for det. AG 8? ddlxwy. C2 o9 éyyeorrevovres. C81) 
vojmreóceuy, D3 lar, ES ph for phre 

950A4 om. abro. B? soo. BY xpgoro. BS ¿sz D4 
€UVO pols 

951 A b dv rwes. AT om. 8 post dmepyéro. AT vopos. B 3 ai 
tos. B3 youn, B 4 £scw 7 oe. (? a conflation). B 5 
vayrós ð. D3 óró. D 5 otros 

952 A2 rv om. A4 ovadeper, A4 à pobotn. ASB và. B2 
dmrofAérovras. E 8 peciv. B9 Fear kowoúro (“ civissime 
communicet"). D 1 y è ut vid. 

953 À 6 wapecreacpéras. A Toros. G Y? om. & C7 om. 4. 
C 7 96m. D 1 ó rowdras. D 4 ixavés (Richards). D5 ean 
Tiv tov. ET 3 Tpwv 

954 A 6 miler. C3 ypovov (om. $è). C6 y, dav. D2 pdtv 
qapcABovros Or dmsAÜóvros (éviavrob is bungled into rè aùroŭ). 
D 5 co? ‘Aourod yadvov 

955 B 5 édy v. BE xAzppddiov órioy. CY 8. E2 ay voi. 

E675. E 6 rig 

956 A 1 droXeAouróros. A ebyepis. E2 xpóvov. E 6 mapakara- 
Báccov 

957 B4 róre. B6 ret. qor, BY kat kaAQv. C4 xvowrara 
rod. CB à erep, E4 émexAocuévo] Arm. renders “ com- 
motis? as if agreeing with olew i 

958 A 9 dio. A 9 ytyvorr’, B2 Swactpoy ut vid. D2 polpa. 

D3à. D4g. D6 d$páfovras ut vid. E1à 8] “sed ubi." 
E E 8 röv] ixavà dy ety or ixava g, probably a paraphrase 


x 
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959 A 1 py pakpórepov. B5 om. yàp. Či ày xckóv. CY èp- 
muurávra. EY yóge vopolerobvrt. 

960 B1 zac. B8 Se. C4 &pgrai. C 5 om. và. C8 cip 9 W.-M. 
C8 8 C8 owrnpiay for eórapav. O8 Aexy0évrov. C9 
dmykacpévgy ut vid. and om. vg. O 9 t mpi. D1 àrepya- 
opévyy ut vid. D 7 om. wj. D 8 xripar 

961 À 6 & kapë. A 6-7 — iisdem placente which confirms par- 
ticiple óav of W-M. B1 vpwkovraerg. B8 om. wayrt. 
B8 ret. jv. El Gand’ 6 cepi ri 

962 A 3 copar. AT dros àv votv. AY cm. =. B 2 pd” ebein. 
B 9 cpórov. C 1 rov rotsrov ut vid. E8 ob for otdey 

963 A 9 di. A118} or P82. BE dv,mávrwv. C8 ret. kai. C8 
&mavra. D1 oro. D6&. D98. E3 ¿o 

964 A 8 ye óvra. B 6 $póvgow Üuatooóvg. ‘C2 ob Set diddoxovra. 
C5 «áog áperj. E 1 xbrouvs “totum fuleimentum capitis.” 
E 2 dmeAeypévovs] ? ádrypévovs 

965 A 4 ret. GÀqv. A 6 SepxprBopevovs. BY ret. róv. C10 ré 
vore. D2tyóv. D 6 ret. ds. El obr ci roù E? otf? 
òs] os. E3 obkobv. E3 uiv. E3 épecyézos ( sicut hoc 
modo”). E5 rapárav dv Sexy ¿Gy 91) xpeov. The last three 
words certainly stood in the translators Greek. : E 6 fora 
vm. E 6 £éwov 

966 A 6 uóvov éxaorov. B46 abrós. C 8 py or ? simply om. py. 
D 2 éykptrov ut vid. | f 

967 A 4 dvdyxas. O2 om. 85. C2 xpd röv. D 1 àa Tre aó, D 8 
Tò eipnpévov (om. viv). D 8 om. tóv ve elonuévov. So Badham. 
E 1 om. voiv (did vov and viv get confused in the margin?). 
ER? dbn 

968 Al dca re ph. B3 àAX 6 Adore. C1 Adyoper. C5 vopo- 
Üeryréoy. C9 xaradexréos, C9 ely. D5 mpós cds or kab ois 
for ots. D 5 ékaera. € 2 rov. E3 Arm. om. áwóppqgra .. . 
éapéppyra, and so does not serve to decide between Aexfévra 
and éAeyxGévra - 

969 A 1 rajra. B1 rois.. . émiyryvopévors ut vid. So W.-M. 
B 9 rowo?ros. B7 vot re. BS EvppryOdor 


MriNOS. 


Plato’s Minos is edited by Burnet from two manuscripts, 
A == Cod. Parisinus Graecus 1807. 
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F — Cod. Vindobonensis 55, suppl. phil. gr. 39. 

In comparing the Armenian I have confined myself to 
Burnet’s Apparatus. Criticus, signifying only those Greek or ` 
conjectural variants which it confirms, as I have in the last 
five books of the Lews. 


St. II, p. 318 A 2 ray vopov. ASB ay ci Apdunv. A 6 0m. pe A6 
avnpov. AT épéoba. B beimé. Cl ka. dAÀXo . . . ópópeva 
-om. with A. O2 ¿AAo &. 03 QAAo 8& CO 4 Ao uot 

914 À 2 rary . . . À 5 aicügca om. Arm. B4 pgavrg 7 D8 
abró. E1 xpqecvé&. EY avro 

915 A 8 o. A 8 xpáperoi.. D 7 98 for re CT kal rots avrov. 
C2 ka oò. C6 érpópcsÜo. C8 oi V. D1 ër E9 "Eyó 
per... 916 A 2 vai ori. Arm. 

316 A 2 otxoty kal (y Tlipcas ret. A3 om. xai èv Tépoas and 
subst. vat. A4 cAstov. AG flapórepa vopilerar éy0áBe. BE 
Kai daiverat tava. D 2 dddo: dAAa. D4 avrois. D 4 cidion. 
E4 om. yewpyixot. EE yo pot. E6 om. Zuv. E10 om. 
ovrot f 

317 A8 om. of A8 ret. vopovs. A 8 àvópóv. B3 cuyypdyouot. 
B3 ot... B4 -őv cbróy ret. with A. B8 om. ay. 
C66. C? eva (2m. Baewkós). D3 Sabopeba. D 4 êr 
y». DY kaa. L 8 om. ket with Hermann 

918 A 2 cóparos. B? 3évyove rois (om. èv). B2 om. yónois with 
Hermann. Ci vera or pova Aowrá. C6 Aéyes. E1 ri 88 
ov tavta. EY ot ore 

319 A 7 torov. AY 7c. 6. AQ pivo ds. B3 eoi atr ut vid. 
C4 zaykdáÀm. D3 faddporby alterum ret. D 3 did. rer. 
D9 ó pors. E £ wporépa | 

320 A 3 ols ut vid. for où. C5 rato. CÓ rváAes. D3 yévero. 
D3 Bamdnov. E S eafQyoq. E6 prius 7 ret." E 6 kary- 

yopourrTes 

821 A2 ofovra. AT dacpots. BY xpyres. BY piveos. B? 
pa&auávÜvos. C5 order ay. vopof. D2 a ret. D 4 avrov. 

D 4 bzép ris. D 8 èv rais. D9 áyafóv kai. D 9 $Aabvpov 

ut vid. 


FRED. C. CoNYBEARE. 
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II.—NOTES ON CERTAIN ATHENIAN GENER oe OF 
THE YEAR 424-8 B. c 


The lists of Athenian generals for the first half of the Pelo- 
` ponnesian War, to which we must go for a large part of our 
knowledge of the political vicissitudes in Athens during this 
period, are in need of correction. In certain cases, apparently 
slight modifications make possible the re-assembling of our 
material in such a way as to throw considerable light on the 
tribal affiliations and political views of certain generals. In 
this paper I shall use as a basis for discussion the revised lists 
of Beloch, indicating, wherever necessary, the changes that must 
be made2 In addition to revising the list of generals for the 
year 424-3, a list that offers us several points of unusual inter- 
est, and one that can be reconstructed with greater precision 
than most, I shall try to make clear the political situation of 
that year by showing how the change in public opinion that 
swept over Athens after the defeat at Delion and the victories 
of Brasidas in the north found expression in four or five im- 
portant bye elections and resulted in the return of Nicias’ sup- 
porters to office. 


DEMODOCUS. 


No one, I think, after reading Thucydides’ account of the 
campaigns of 424? would have assigned Demodocus to the year 


t As this paper was written preliminary to my article, Pericles’ 
Political Heirs, Class. Phil., April, 1924, pp. 124 ff., the two papers sup- 
plement each other; and statements made there depend for proof upon 
the material collected here. For the political views and party plat- 
forms of thg rival leaders, Cleon and Nicias, see that paper, where I 
have shown that Nicias was neither an oligarch nor a pacifist, but a 
Periclean democrat, conservative only when contrasted with Cleon. In | 
the present paper I shall use the word “conservative " in that sense. 

*Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, II, 2, pp. 260-269. I have chosen 
Beloch in preference to Arthur Krause, Attische Stretegenlisten bis 
146, Weimar, 1914, because his lists are more readily accessible, more 
recent, and on the whole more accurate, even though not quite so de- 
tailed. In a few cases Krause is probably to be preferred, but in the 
main, so far as concerns this paper, the errors of the one are the errors 
of the other. 

3 Thuc., iv. 66-75. 
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425-4, if Beloch had not come to the conclusion that the chro- 
nology of Thucydides was inexact or that Demodocus and his 
colleagues Aristides and Lamachus held commands after their 
year of office had expired.‘ The operations of these generals in 
the Hellespont and the Black Sea followed, or were contsm- 
porary with, the expedition into the Megarid, led by Hirpo- 
crates and Demosthenes. As neither Hippocrates nor Demos- 
thenes held office in 425-4, their campaign came shortly after 
they entered the strategion, midsummer 424, and by the same 
token Demodocus should be considered a general of their yaar. 
Beloch for two reasons, neither of which is adequate, sets 
aside the evidence of Thucydides as of no importance, where- 
upon other writers, accepting his assumption as a fact, are led 
into unwarrantable deductions. Beloch’s first assumption is 
that no general would hold the lucrative and responsible post 
of revenue-collector for two years in succession, and since 
Aristides served in that capacity during the preceding winter, 
he and both his colleagues, Lamachus and Demodocus, could 
not have commanded the tribute-collecting ships in 424-3. It 
hardly seems worth while to answer such an argument. In the 
first place, although we may agree with Beloch that no Athenian 
general, not even an Aristides, could be trusted with the col- 
lection of unpaid tribute for more than a year at a time, we 
need not suppose that generals in this position invariably failed 
of re-election or were recalled to Athens immediately upon the 
expiration of a year in office. Furthermore, it was a very sim- 
ple matter to replace generals serving in the Aegean when it 
was time fer their successors to take over their commands. The | 
Salaminia and Paralos were constantly cruising about on er- 
rands of this kind; but probably for a voyage to the Hellespont 
it would be unnecessary to make use of these vessels. There 
were enough merchant ships sailing on that route to provide 
accommodations for an occasional general. A few days would 
suffice to bring every general to his new station, and as several 
months intervened between the elections and the time when the 
generals took up their duties, it seems unreasonable to suppose 


- 4 Attische Politik seit Pericles, pp. 303 f. 
5 Of. Busolt’s account of the elections of 425-4, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1084. 
$ Thue., iv. 50. 
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that in ordinary circumstances, at least in the Aegean, there 
would be any delay in relieving generals whose terms had ex- 
pired. 

Beloch’s further assumption that Athens never had more than 
ten generals in a given year seems at first sight a more reason- 
able argument for assigning Demodocus and his colleagues to 
the previous year, for otherwise, Beloch points out, we should 


be confronted with an impossible number of eleven generals. . 


But as a matter of fact, it is probable that Athens had twelve 
generals or more in 424-3 rather than ten, for Hippocrates lost 
his life at Delion and Thucydides lost his office at Amphipolis. 
To fill these positions special elections were undoubtedly held, 
&nd one of the eleven generals of course owed his position to 
one of these bye elections. 

This solution of the difficulty has two advantages over 
Beloch’s. It preserves ‘Thucydides’ reputation for accuracy,— 
Beloch, I believe, does not consider him worthy of a pedestal "— 
and it also enables us to understand why there were so many. 
conservative generals in a year when the regular spring elections 
brought victory to the radical city democracy led by Cleon and 
his aristocratic cat’s-paw Hippocrates. The latter apparently 
acted as commander-in-chief. After the unlucky campaign in 
Boeotia and the loss of Amphipolis a conservative reaction set 
in that resulted in the armistice of the following spring. Can 
we doubt that the special election held after the death of Hippo- 
crates brought into office a man from the opposing party? 

The question remains, what were the political affiliations of 
Demodocus? It is difficult to say with any certainty, but 
judged by the task to which he was assigned, and perhaps by 
the company with which he was associazed, he was probably one 
of Cleon’s henchmen. Aside from the opportunities for graft 
in the revenue-collector’s post, which made it a plum for dema- 
gogues and their associates? to wheedle out of the gullible 
demos, conditions made it imperative that reliable and ruthless 
democrats should be on guard in the Aegean to forestall revolts 
caused by the heavily increased tribute and to enforce payment 


7For one of Beloch’s gibes against the author, see Gr. Gesch?., YT, 
! 


1, p. 333, note 2. 
$ Aristophanes, Knights, 1067 ff.; Wasps, 668-679. 
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from unwilling and delinquent subjects. Unscrupulous dəmo- 
crats were also needed to tring unfounded charges against the. 
wealthy citizens of the allied states. by which they might be 
brought to trial and their property ccnfiscated for the benefit of 
the hungry populace or the unpaid sailors. It is hard to im- 

agine Cleon at the time of his greatest popularity allowing any 
one but his most loyal supporters to undertake such a task.!? 
Aristophanes by his reference to the zreedv fox-dogs of tribute- 
collecting ships in the Knights, 424, and by his more detailed 
accusations given in the Wasps two years later, shows clearly 
that about this very time Cleor had secured the appointment of 
his friends to this profitable position. Though these strictures 
may be grossly exaggerated, they serve to cast suspicion upon 
every man who acted es revenue-colle»tor at the time of Cleon’s 
ascendancy, and, more impcriant for our purpose, to brand him 
as a radical democrat. He ma; have been as honest as the day, 
' or again he may have been one of those aristocrats who were 
attacked by the Old Oligarch ** because they espoused the demo- 
eratic cause for the benefit of their personal finances. It is 
impossible to say, nor does it greatly matter. At least it is hard 
to agree with Busolt that Demodocus probably belonged to the 
party of Nicias? Busolt might hav» come to a different con- 
clusicn if he had seen that Demodocus was elected as a colleague 
of Cleon in 424, and not, as he thought, as a colleague of Nicias 
in 425 when the conservative democrats were comparatively suc- 
cessful at the polls. Demodocus mar have held office the pre- 
vious year as well, bui there is absolutely no evidence that he 
did. 


ARISTIDES. 


Aristides, the colleague o2 Dzmodoeus in the summer ‘of 124. 
should be added to the list of generals for 424-3,1° but since 
Thucydides mentions him as a revenue-collector in the pre- 
ceding winter, * his name should .not be zaken from Beloch’s . 
list.for 425-4. 


° Ar., Knights, 1067 ff.; Wasps, 286 ff; Peace, 639 ff. 
10 Cf. Ps.-Xenophon, Constitution of Athens, i. 14. 
11 Thid., ii. 20. ta Thye., iy. 75. 
12 Gr, Gesch. IIT, 2, 1084. 14 Thee, iv. 50. 
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His politics were probably the same as Cleon’s, for what we 
have said of Demodocus applies with equal or greater force to 
Aristides. It has been suggested that Panourgipparchides, 
whom Aristophanes criticizes for having a highly paid sinecure 
on the Thracian coast, is Aristides the son of Archippos who 
was serving there in a lucrative post a few months later. That 
is quite possible, and, if true, it would make of Aristides 8 
radical. | 

Now that we know that Aristides held office for two years, it 
is possible to assign him to a tribe with a considerable degree 
of certainty. Beloch’s lists of generals, with the additions and 
corrections indicated by this paper," stow that in one or the 
other of these two years every tribe.except Cecropis is repre- 
sented by a general? Aristides, therefore, can have belonged 
to no other tribe. He was Laches’ successor.!? 


LAMACHUS. 


Lamachus, like Demodocus, served in 424-3 °° but not in 
425-4; but unlike Demodocus and Aristides he was something 
more than a politician, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
call him less of a party man." He was the forerunner of the 


15 Velsen, Philol; Ane. VII, 1876, 386; cf. Herbst, Philol. as 
161; Busolt, op, cit. 621; Aristophanes, Acharnians, 603. 

tI can not agree with Busolt, op. cit., 1084, when he makes Aristi- - 
des a partisan of Nicias. 

1* For proof that Pythodorus does not betong to Cecropis see page ` 
155 infra. Since he is not a member of Ceercpis, he should be assigned 
to Hippothontis. 

18 During the Peloponnesian War I feel sure that the generals were 
elected each one by his own tribe. Therefore all tribes would be repre- 
sented except when the tribe of the commander-in-chief had two generals. 

2° [t is tempting to consider Aristides as the father or close relative 
of Aristomachus, an oligarch who was active in the Revolution. of 411, 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 32, 1, for an Aristides, son of Aris;omachus, of the 
tribe Cecropis, is known to us in the next century. Kirchner, Prosop. 
Att., 1689. {We need not be surprised to find the son of a democrat 
taking part in the oligarchic revolution, for some of the most radical 
democratie politicians became oligarchs when the tide turned that 
way. See Busolt, op. cit., 1350. 

20 Thuc., iv. 75. 

41 Of, Busolt, op. cit., 1084. 
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professional soldiers of the fourth century, a man who appar- 
ertly had no large source of income aside from the perquisites 
ot office, who padded his expense aczounts so as to get a pair 
of shoes or an overcoat, and whose reputation for strategic 
ability in the army, althorgh high, wes insufficient to counteract 
the disdain felt by the well-to-do hoplite farmers for their im- 
pecunious leader. He had all the qualifications for general- 
ship, except wealth and social positzon, and although he had 
enviable renown for bravery and mil-tary ability, he was never 
forgiven for not having been born a gentleman, at least not 
until after his heroic death in Sicily. 

As a semi-professional soldier Lamachus was a convenient 
person to have in the strategion. Or him could be foisted the 
disagreeable duties that promised much danger and little glory. 
It was Lamachus who wes sent into the Black Sea when his 
colleagues. chose the easy and more showy task of reducing 
Antandrus, and it was Lamachus who is pictured by Aristo- 
phanes in the Acharnians as being sent on a dangerous expe- 
dition by the numerous and inccmpetent generals. He appears 
there as a well-disciplined subordinate ready to answer his 
country’s call at a moment’s notice, and it was precisely for 
this role that he was chosen io go with Nicias and Alcibiades 
on the ill-fated Sicilian expedition. 

A man of that type is not likely te be much of a politician, 
and whenever he does enter politics as a candidate for office, he 
does it as a soldier relying upon the fame of his military ex- 
ploits. For some reasons this should have been a simpler task 
In fifth-century Athens than it is today, for there party lines 
were not strictly drawn and party government was unknown. 
There, too, the chief elective otfice called for strategic ability, or 
at least military experience azcomparied by the habit of com- 
mand. Thus in theory it should have been easy for men who 
had distinguished themselves in the field to enter the strategion ; 
but in fact it was quite the contrary, for the custom of choosing 
generals from the carol kàyaÜcí was very firmly entrenched. A 
new man like Lamachus would find it difficult to ride into office 
on a flood of hero worship, and once in office he would meet 

za Plutarch, Nisias, 15; Alcibiades, 18, 21. 

33 Acharnians, 1071 ff, 
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with a certain amount of insubordination among the troops, as 
both Lamachus and Cleon discovered, the one in Sicily, the 
other before Amphipolis. Only as subordinates could self-made 
generals perform the most effective service. ‘They were most 
useful when they were under the protecting wing of some friend 
or patron. 

Their tenure of office was in like measure dependent upon 
finding some one to vouch for them ard to throw the weight of 
his influence in their favor. The career of Lamachus illustrates 
what I mean. He first appears as a general in the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, but elected, as it would seem, under peculiar 
circumstances. ‘The scenes in which he appears have been a 
source for much discussion, because, while he enters as a gen- 
eral in one passage," in another he is apparently not one of 
them but merely their tool, in other words, a subordinate 
officer whom they can order about. One explanation for this 
change of rôles is that he had been elected in a bye election to 
take the place of Procles who had fallen in Demosthenes’ 
Aetolian expedition.2®° And this may well be true, for Dicaeo- 
polis is careful to tell us that at the election only a handful of 
cuckoos voted. At a special election during the busy season 
in summer the peasant vote would prodably be very small. The 
three cuckoos represent the worthless citizens of the city demes, 
voces et praeterea, nihil.?® 

Of course Dicaeopolis, the typical Attic peasant, would bear 
it il that a man of Lamachus’ stamp should get into office by 
such a fluke, although he might hold Lamachus in high esteem 
for his bravery and devotion to duty, virtues which he could 
appreciate much better than his fellow-tribesmen from the city. 
That Lamachus had shown himself possessed of these qualities 
in Aetolia, where Procles lost his Nfe, is Muüller-Strübing's 
happy suggestion.? The name of Lamachus, hero of the 


24 A charnians, 566-625. 

25 Ibid., 1071-1226. 

29 Gilbert, Beitr, 2. inn, Gesch. Athens, 175. Beloch, Att. Pol., 302. 
is wrong, I think, in his conclusion that Lamachus was not & general 
. in 426-5. 

27 A charnians, 598. 
#8 Rogers, note on Acharnians, 598. 
29 Müller-Strübing, Acharnians, 575. 
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“crests and cohorts,” 3 was probably in every one’s mouth at 
the time of the special election. Pertaps the pun of Aristo- 
phanes, so reminiscent of the peculic> characteristics of the 
Aetolian terrain’! was coined soon efter the news of Lamachus? 
heroism reachec Athens and as a slogan carried his cause to 
victory. A minority electicn and miliary fame had combined 
to bring about the election of a noves tomo. 

It would be interesting to know just what Aristophanes 
thought of Lamachus, and whether th: Lamachus of his plays 
is the real man or merely a punning p=rsonification of the war 
spirit to which was attached the martis: name of a well-known 
Soldier. If we can determine the urderlying purpose of the 
scenes in which Lamachus appears, it may help us to answer 
these questions. At first we see him es an ally of the warlike 
Acharnian semi-chorus, .but at the enc he is represented as a 
symbol of the inefficiency of the generals in office. After fight- 
ing for his country at. their command, Le returned wounded in 
the midst of the festivities being csle-rated by Dicaeopolis,** 
In his eagerness to get at the enemy, h= had suffered humiliat- 
ing and ludicrous accidents, running itto a stake, falling into 
a ditch, spraining his ankle and bcmping his head; then re- 
covering quickly he had brought to a stop the rout of his dis- 
organized command and driven the Bosotians away in flight. 
There is nothing of the ccwardly Mies Gloriosus in this,— 
Busolt is wrong in calling him a Bramazjas,** nor can we detect 
any personal malice against him in the mind of the author of 


8° Rogers, translation of +ë Mua ral tov Jóxeov, Acharnians, 575. 

31 Miiller-Stritbing, loc. cit. 

3? Croiset, Aristophanes and the Politica: Parties at Athens, 54f., 
thinks that Aristophanes did not try to individualize Lamachus. To 
Croiset the Lamachus of the play is nothirg but a caricature of the 
class of professional soldiers to which be telonged, a class that was ` 
much hated by the peasants. It was this class that Aristophanes was 
attacking, not Lamachus the represertative cf the war party and the 
tool and ‘associate of the demagoguezs. Thee is much to be said for 
the view that Aristophanes was holding vp i ridicule the professional 
officer with his exaggerated military air anc his blustering ways, but 
it seems to me that he had a great deal mors in mind when he wrote. 
the scenes where Lamachus appears. 

35 A charnians, 1174. ff. 

' 34 Op, cit., 1084. 
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the play. On the contrary, Lamachus is the unfortunate victim 
of war in this scene where the evils of war are so humorously 
contrasted with the blessings of peace. It is Lamachus in whose 
mouth is placed the most biting criticism of the generals; and 
it is he who suffers most, through their fault, in being pre- 
vented from attending the Dionysiac revels. It is not difficult 
to sympathize with him, and one can imagine that Aristophanes 
was actually sorry for him, as he was sorry for all those who 
had suffered in the war. 

The persons against whom Aristophanes was really directing 
his shafts were the incompetent leaders of the war party, not a 
more or less competent subordinate. Aristophanes undoubtedly 
did take occasion to ridicule Lamachas’ poverty, his eagerness 
to serve in well paid positions, and perhaps his unpaid debts, 
but Lamachus was hardly one of the, young men of “noble 
birth and little worth," ** such as Dicaeopolis complains of, no 
Braggart or Impostor from Diomeia, perhaps the successor to 
Nicias, no Geretotheodorus, who was perhaps Frocles the son of 
Theodorus, a general who had been recently killed in battle and 
replaced by Lamachus himself. The contrast is evident. Not 
Lamachus, but his colleagues are being attacked.?' 

On the whole, it is difficult to find any more malice in the 
characterization of Lamachus in the Acharnians than in that of 
Nicias and Demosthenes in the Knights of the following year; 
and likewise, the historical ‘Lamachus of Thucydides and. 
Plutarch is easily discernible in the broad humor of the play. 
I think we may go even deeper into the mind of Aristophanes 
and say that he felt an admiration for certain of Lamachus’ 
traits of character, his bravery, loyalty, and devotion to duty. 
After his death in Sicily, Aristophanes — of him ‘only with 

respect.** 


35 Rogers, note on Acharnians, 603. 
` 5* Acharnians, 598-625. 

*' Croiset, op. cit., 54 f., I think, has overrated the part played by the 
professional officers in the politics and campaigns of this period. See 
also op. cit, 57. This has resulted in his stressing the martial peculi- 
arities of the rough soldier which he admits are merely the external 
trappings of the type to which Lamachus belonged. Thus his attention 
is diverted by details of little significance from the real purpose of the 
author. . 

38 Frogs, 1039; Thesmophor., 841. 
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In the Eirene, presented after the Peace of Nicias was as- 
sured, there are passing references to Lamachus. The day of 
Peace is Misolamachus.? In another place Lamachus is repre- 
sented as shirking and standing in the way of the peasants who 
were busily engaged in unearthing Peace. But the implied 
charges against him are only such as have been made against 
professional soldiers on mary occasions since then. At the end 
of the play the son of Lamachus displays an inability to think 
or sing about anything except the glcries of war. It would 
seem as though he had made Limself objectionable by boasting 
of his father's exploits. In these ref»rences to Lamachus we 
can see what was more apparent in the Acharnians, his depend- 
ence upon the perquisites o? office for g livelihood, and his mili- 
tary reputation. 

Lamachus was a soldier, not a politician, a follower and not 
& leader; and aa & soldier he would find himself in agreement 
with the party that stood for aggressive measures and a war 
fougkt to a finish. No compromise peace would satisfy a sol- 
dier who felt that an ultimate victorious peace was possible, 
and I imagine Lamachus was no exception. As a follower, he 
could only succeed in politics under the wing of some leading 
politician, and he had to choose between Nicias and Cleon. It 
was an easy choice for a soldier whose personal bravery was not 
tempered with prudence; and Lamachus, the protégé of Cleon, 
found himself in office when his patror was in the ascendancy, 
first in 426-5 as the result of a specia. election, next in 424-3 
as a colleague of Cleon, and orobably again in 422-1, when 
Cleon held the generalship a second time. If not general in 
that year, he at least held some official position that made him 
ex officio one of the Athenian Peace Commission to ratify the 
treaties with Sparta. But it is harc to think of Lamachus 
holdirg any position not connected wita the army. 

‘The next time we hear of Lamachus in the strategion, Alci- 
biades was at the height of his power, end the aggressive plans 
of Cleon had been revived. He was then chosen as the third in 
command of the Sicilian expedition ard served on that expe- 
dition until his death. 


2° Peace, 304. ^: Ibid., 1270-1294. 
* Ibid., 4734. 32 Thus., v. 19, 24. 
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EURYMEDON 


Another general whose career offers interesting problems is 
Eurymedon, serving continuously from 427 to 424, when he lost 
his position because of the failure of his Sicilian command, and. 
coming out of political retirement i in 414 to hold office until his 
death in 413-2. 

Busolt has shown that his demotic was ether ‘ExaAjJey or 
Kedodnfey and this tribe either Acamantis or Leontis.? As 
Hippocrates was a member of Acamantis and was general also 
in 426-5, it is almost certain that Eurymedon should be assigned 
to Leontis. In none of the years when Eurymedon held office 
did Leontis have a general, so far as our records permit us to 
judge. Furthermore we know that when he was not in office, 
some one else represented that tribe, Thucydides being the first. 

Before considering the details of Thucydides’ election, a few 
words about the previous career of Eurymedon will be neces- 
sary. His election in 427 coincides with Cleon’s advent to 
leadership of the city demos, and his actions at Corcyra, where 
he showed sympathy with the ruthless democracy of the city, 
have linked his name with the radical Athenian democrats. In 
425 he was chosen with Pythodorus and Sophocles to carry out - 
Cleon’s imperialistic plans in Sicily. When the elections of 
424 took place he was still in Sicily, ard knowing that Cleon’s 
party were victorious at the polls that spring, we may accept 
Busolt’s conjecture that Eurymedon was elected. There was 
at that time no good reason for recalling him. 

But about the time when the new generals took office, the 
Sicilian cities made a peace that rendered further operations in 
the island futile, and the Athenian deet sailed for home.* 
Upon its arrival, the Athenians vented their disappointment 
upon thé generals, exiling two and fining Eurymedon. His past 
connections were insufficient to save him from punishment, al- 


*5 Hermes, XXV, 571-579. 

** Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note I. Busolt saw that there were no 
good reasons for thinking that the Sicilian generals failed of re-elec- 
tion; but he did not reason the problem through to its logical conclu- 
sion and so thought that one of them, probably Pythodorus, was 
defeated. 

46 Thue., iv. 65. 
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though they probably did save him from the exile by which his . 
colleagues. paid the penalty of failure. This trial made three 
vacancies in the college of generals. 

When the special elections to fill these vacancies were held 

we do not know; but if we consider Thucydides as the successor 
of Eurymedon, we can best account for his election by assum- 
ing that the elections were held soon after Athens began to feel 
uneasy over the fate of her possessions in Chalcidice, perhaps 
as late as the loss of Acanthus to B-asidas. Some explanation 
for Thucydides’ entrance into office in 424 is necessary. He 
had taken no great part in politics, and his conservative views 
were not such as would have won him support in the spring of 
424 when the influence of Cleon was at its height. The dis- 
£race of Eurymedon offered him an opportunity to enter ihe 
strategion ; the failure of Cleon’s policy in Sicily and the threat 
to the Empire in the north brought z reaction in public opinion 
that promised success to an opponant of Cleon; and finally 
Thucydides’ interests on the coasts of Thrace made him the © 
logical choice of his tribe. | 

After Thucydides had brought his military career to a speedy 
and inglorious end, there are a few years when the names of 
only one or two of the Athenian generals are known. Then in 
420 Alcibiades, who was also a member of the tribe Leontis, 
began his meteoric career in the strategia, an office that he held, 
with the exception of one year, until his disgrace in 415. 
Leontis had lost two generals through exile in ten years. The 
fates were playing into the hands of Eurymedon, who could 
now offer himself as a candidate for election from Leontis with 
good prospects of success. Peisander had taken the place of 
leading demagogue once held-by Cleon; and Eurymedon’s ex- 
perience in Sicily would make him a valuable member of the 
strategic board. Thus the very first year the tribe Leontis 
found it necessary to find a successor to Alcibiades, Hurymedon 
was elected to the generalship and wes sent with reinforcements 
to Sicily, where he was slain toward the end of the summer 
of 413." In 412 another general, Phrynichus, was the choice 
of Leontis. 

While it seems clear that Eurymedon was of the deme Hecale 


*5 Thuc., vii. 16. *UThue, vii, 52. 
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and of the tribe Leontis, there is still to be considered the pos- 
sibility that he was a member of the tribe Acamantis to which 
the deme Kephale and the general Hippocrates belonged. Since 
Hippocrates was apparently commander-in-chief in 426-5, he 
could have been Hurymedon’s fellow-tribesman, and Acamantis 
might have had two representatives on the strategic board. But 
as we shall see when we come to consider the tribal affiliations 
of Nicostratus, assigning Hurymedon to Acamantis would make 
it necessary to assign Nicostratus to Leontis and would create 
difficulties without solving a single one. For example, it would 
be necessary to explain why Hippocrates, the nephew of Pericles 
and an ambitious politician of the more radical group, should 
not have been chosen in 427 instead of the less important 
Hurymedon, who was likewise radical in his views. But the 
inability of Hippocrates to defeat Nicostratus, the friend of 
Nicias, needs no explanation in a year when there was no great 
amount of dissatisfaction with the latter’s leadership. We shall 
have occasion to consider.a very similar difficulty, involving 
Thucydides, when we come to study the career of Nicostratus. 


PYTHODORUS 


Pythodorus, like Eurymedon, was probably chosen for the 
year 424-3. Busolt *® thinks that only two of the Sicilian gen- 
erals were re-elected, because, as he says,-we already know the 
names of eight generals for that year, and with the three from 
Sicily there would then be eleven. But as the premise on which 
he bases his conclusion is incorrect, we shall have to re-examine 
the evidence. We know of eleven generals who served in 424-3, 
not merely eight; but no one can possibly tell from the evidence 
at hand whether more than six of those whose names we know 
were elected at the regular spring elections. What Busolt and 
all others have forgotten is that this particular year was filled 
with special elections and that every special election requires 
us to add one to the number of generals chosen for that year. 
Since we have gone above ten, it is as possible to have fourteen 
as thirteen, on the natural assumption that vacancies caused by 
conviction or death would be filled. : 

. Busolt also ventures the supposition: that Pythodorus was 


4$ Gr, Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note 1. 
4 
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the one of the three Sicilian generals to be defeated at the polls. 
But let us consider his record. He was in command of the 
Sicilian expedition, having taken the place of Laches, and in 
the spring of 424 he had done nothing to merit the displeasure 
of Cleon. He may not have seen with him eye to eye on all 
matters of public policy, but at the time of the elections he was 
closely identified with one of Cleon’s pet schemes, the conquest 
of Sicily, and would therefore be re-elected in the ordinary 
course of events. He had been chosen for the first time in 426 
when Cleon’s’ party had been victorious at the polls and had 
then been entrusted with the important task of winning Sicily. 
Busolt himself saw that similar arguments for the re-election 
of the subordinate generals Eurymedon and Sophocles were ` 
valid. They ought then to apply with greater force to 
Pythodorus. 

But after the return of Pythodorus to Athens with empty 
hands, he was brought to trial, convicted and exiled. The 
same fate came to his colleague Sophocles, although Eurymedon, 
who was perhaps second in command, was let off with a fine, 
apparently through the influence of Cleon. Eurymedoi was 
radical enough to deserve some consideration from the dema- 
gogue. The reason for the severity with which Pythodorus and 
Sophocles were treated is to be sought not in a greater degree 
of guilt,—for this was a political trial in which guilt and inno- 
cence were probably not the decisive factors — but in their 
politics. 

How then did their views differ from those of Cleon? In 
426 they had been with him, but since 426 party lines had 
changed. Men who had been able to support Cleon in a policy 
of active military measures were now aligning themselves with 
the conservatives against Cleon, and it is quite Mkely that 
Pythodorus and Sophocles had in some measure suffered a 
change of heart since 426 and had recently come out in opposi- 
tion to Cleon. Perhaps their inactivity in Sicily was due- to 


4° Party lines were not so stable in Athens as modern authors have 
supposed; and the studies of Athenian politics of this period made by 
men like Beloch are almost worthless because they antedate by several 
years the issues that were dominant between 425 and 421. For that 
reason they give an incorrect idea of the political situation before 425. 
I have discussed this more fully in Class. Phil, April, 1924, pp. 124 ff. 
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this change of heart which became manifest after their return 
to Athens when they had an opportunity to see for themselves 
the state of publie opinion. . 

The tribe to which Pythodorus belonged was Girls not 
‘Cecropis, even though Busolt5? and Beloch apparently agree 
in identifying the general with a man of that name from the 
deme Phlye. Beloch’s error is in not admitting that the tribe 
Cecropis had a general in 426-5 when Pythodorus was first 
elected. Laches was a member of this tribe and remained in 
command of the Sicilian expedition until December or January, 
when Pythodorus took his place. Beloch believes that Laches 
failed of re-election but was allowed to conduct the operations 
in Sicily for about nine months after his defeat at the polls, and 
six months after his year of office had expired, this too at a time 
when dissatisfaction with the conservative generals was rife. 
Since he could have been recalled easily, even without the neces- 
sity of finding an excuse, if his term had expired, the mere 
fact that he continued to act as general for half of the official 
year 426-5 makes it clear that he was a legally elected member 
of the strategic board and not merely one with a sort of pro- 
consular authority. 

This makes it necessary for us to find another vacancy for 
Pythodorus. The only vacancy is Hippothontis, a tribe whose 
company of knights was commanded by a Pythodorus about 
this time." 

SOPHOCLES 


Sophocles, the third of the Sicilian. generals to be tried and 
punished, although probably the junior in command, received a 
punishment as severe as that of Pythodorus, and we may assume 
that the $wo men held the same political views. There can be 
no question about his re-election.? As to his tribe and suc- 
cessor’s name, we can only conjecture. Like Eurymedon, he 
was probably followed by a conservative. That leaves us only 
two men to consider, Autocles and Nicias. Autocles is really 
out of the question, because he was 8 colleague of Sophocles in 


. 59 Philol., L, 1891, p. 91. 
` "1i Kirchner, Prosop. Att. 12405. 
*? Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 1125, note 1, was the first to suggest that 
Sophocles was re-elected in the spring of 424. 
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425-4, and since he was not commandar-in-chief, his tribe would‘ 
not be entitled to two generals. It is true that Nicias was 
likewise general in 425-4, but being apparently the senior officer 
he 2ould have had a colleague from the same tribe. Further- 
more, in 426, when Sophocles was first elected, Nicias ard the 
other old generals were generally defzated at the polls. Nicias 
might very well have been defeated also in the spring oz 424, 
for the more one studies the situation at that time, the more 
convinced one must become that the victory of Cleon’s party 
was overwhelming. Nicias took no part in the summer cam- 
paigns of 424, and in our records he does not appear as active 
in the strategion until after the loss of Amphipolis made pos- 
sible negotiations for a truce.** 

Demodocus might be considered as a successor to Sophocles 
despite his politics, except that he held a command at the very 
beginning of the official year, that is before there had been time 
for the auditing of Sophcoeles' aecoürts, his trial, and the elec- 
tior of a successor. Furthermore, all tribes except that of 
Nicias are out of the question for similar reasons, or because 
generals from those tribes served as zolleagues of Sophocles in 
one or another of his oficial terms.  Beloch has pronounced 
against the identification of Sophocles the general with the 
member of the Thirty by that name, of the tribe Oeneis, and 
rightly too in my opinion, fo? Sophozles would then have been 
‘a colleague of Lamachus in 426 and again a colleague-elect in 
424. 


53 The tribe of Nicias was also the tribe of the more renowned Sopho- 
cles the poet. In this connection it should be noted that the incident 
related by Plutarch in his Life of Nicias, chap. 15, in which Sophocles 
the poet appears as a junior colleague cf Nicias proves that ance at 
least when Nicias was the senior general he had a fellow-tribesman 
nared Sophocles on the strategic board with him. But since tkis epi- 
sode is not at all appropriate where it stends in the midst of the story 
of the Sicilian expedition, it would seem as though it had been taken ` 
from some Sicilian source and perhaps had been told originally of the 
other Sophocles who had tried to conque> the island nearly ten years 
befare the fatal expedition. It would have been a simple matier for 
Pluvarch to ascribe it to the poet. ‘As this is the only intimaticn that 
the poet ever held the generalship during the Peloponnesian War, che 
authenticity of the story has been questioned. But applied to Sopho- 
cles the general, the story might very well be true. | 


nn 
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HIPPOCRATES 


Hippocrates serves as a sort of barometer of pclitical fortunes 
in Athens at this time. He was a general on two occasions, 
first in 426 and then again in 424. Both times the radical 
democracy won a decisive victory. It seems strange to find the 
nephew of Pericles working hand. in glove with Cleon, but 
undoubtedly for an ambitious youth co-operation with the dema- 
gogue would prove the path of least resistance to political office. 
There was a dearth of military ability among the supporters of 
Cleon, and all recruits from the aristocracy would be welcome, 
especially one who could bring the prestige of the Periclean 
name to the radical cause. The more conservative elements of 
the state had recognised leaders who were loyally supported, 
even though not entirely worthy of the position in which they 
found themselves. It would be difficult for Hippocrates to dis- 
place them in public confidence except as an opponent relying 
upon. the. support of the city democracy and upon the growing 
dissatisfaction at the lack of success of their policies. 

As Hippocrates’ election was followed by a radical change of 
military policy on both occasions, it seems probable that he stood 
on & platform of more aggressive operations and that he hoped 
through military successes to win an assured place in Athenian 
politics. But his inglorious Boeotian campaign in 424 resulted 
in his death at Delion and a reaction that brought his opponents. 
back into power. x 

The tribe to which Hippocrates belonged, Acamantis, is of 
particular interest because it was also the tribe of Pericles. To 
whom did it give its confidence when Hippocrates was not in 
office and whom did it choose to take his place after his death? 
We may assume that the political rival of Hippocrates was a 
man of some prominence in the state. Otherwise, Hippocrates 
with his advantages would have had a secure position on the 
strategic board. Against a weak candidate the assistance of the 
radicals would have been unnecessary, and furthermore a weak 
candidate would have been unable to defeat him in 425 when 
the spirit of imperialism was still strong im Athens. If we can 
find a man who took office as a general shortly atter the death 
of Pericles, was elected ir. 425 when Hippocrates was defeated, 
and finally was again general in the spring of 423, we need not 
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hesitate to consider him as a rival of Eippocrates and a member 
of Acamantis, vrovided, of course, he does not belong to some 
other tribe. 

NICOSTRATUS 


The career of Nicostratus fulfils taese conditions precisely, ' 
for he too was a barometer of public opinion. He was elected 
first in 428 or 427,°* holding office until the radical victory of 
426. Then in 425 he returned to cfñee. In 424 the tables 
were turned again, but after the disasters of the summer a con- 
servative reaction set in which restored the influence of Nicias, 
Nieostratus, and Autocles. None of these took part in the. 
' operations of the second half of the summer of 424, but all of 
" them signed che truce with Sparta, and the first two were 
given command of the important exoedition sent out for the 
recovery of Scione and Mende.®* Since the tribes of Nicias and 
Autocles are known, they can not be considered the successors 
of Hippocrates, and since all of the other known generals of this 
year served before his dea:h or at least in the early winter ira- 
mediately after it, there is only one possible conclusion, viz., 
that Nicostratus is the eleventh general chosen to take the place 
of his unfortunate rival. 

Furthermore, careful study of the years in which he was gen- 
eral shows that he can not have belonged to any tribe except 
Acamantis, fcr at one time or another he had colleagues from 
each of the other tribes, with the possible exception of Leontis 
to which we have assigned Hurymedon. We must still consider 
the possibility, mentioned above, that Eurymedon belongs to 
Acamantis, in which case Nicostratus must go to Leontis. But 
if that were true, it would be necessary to explain why the 
unknown Thucydides should have been preferred to the hanored 
Nicostratus, both being conservative in their views. Nitostratus 
had the further advantage of being in office when the election 
took place. We know tha; he was trested, for he was elected to 
fill a vacancy later in the year and hed an important command. 
If he and Thucydides were fellow-tribesmen, he must have been 


5: Beloch prefers 428, which would mak» him an immediate successor 
to Pericles. 

55 Thuc., iv. 119. 

so Thuc., iv. 129 f. 
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chosen to take the place left vacant by the historian when he 
went into exile. But there is not a single reason for accepting 
this hypothesis, not even Thucydides’ Thracian connections, for 
the elections came several months before Brasidas threatened to 
destroy the empire in Chalcidice.” 

The defeat of Nicostratus by Thucydides would be very diff- 
cult to explain, but the election of Thucydides to fill out the 
term of Eurymedon and the victory of Hippocrates over Nico- 
stratus offer no problems. Nor is the election of Nicostratus 
after the death of Hippocrates at all surprising. When public 
opinion began to turn away from Cleon to Nicias, and when 
Cleon was powerless to prevent the truce with Sparta, the 
thoughts of all would incline toward the trusted friend and 
former colleague of Nicias. | 

According to Beloch,5 Hippocrates held the presidency of 
the board of generals in 424-3. It is possible that Nicostratus 
was his successor in this position. Thucydides has given us a 
transcript of the truce with Sparta and a list of the plenipo- 
tentiaries who ratified it." It is evident that we possess a copy : 
of the original document. Those who ratified the truce on 
behalf of Athens were Nicostratus, Nicias, and Autocles, Nico- 
stratus taking precedence over Nicias in the list. Unless he 
held a position superior to that of Nicias, his name would nor- 
mally be placed second. Under ordinary circumstances, Nicias 
was the more important of the two men and his name would 
occur first to the mind of the historian. That the order is re- 
versed on this occasion is further reason for accepting Thucy- 
dides’ copy of the truce as accurate. 

The more normal order is found in Thucydides’ account of 
the expedition sent out to recapture Mende and Scione.® The 


. s? Commentators on Aristophanes, Wasps, 81, have thought that 
Nicostratus was from the deme Scambonidae, but this hypothesis has 
not found general acceptance. If we are wrong in assigning Pytho- 
dorus to Hippothontis, there is a possibility that Nicostratus belonged 
to that tribe, but there is no reason for preferring this assumption 
to the one offered above. On the contrary, it would be more difficult 
to reconstruct the list on that basis. 

59 A11, Pol., p. 282. 
59 Thuc., iv. 119. 
99 Thuc., iv. 129. 
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author had no need to consult official documents here, and es 
we should expect, he gives the place of honor to the more famous 
man. Even on this expedition, it is possible that Nicias actu- 
ally held a subordinate position, for on two occasions Nico- 
stratus was in charge of tae main operations. Once Nicias 
led what was apparently a feint atiack, while Nicostratus with 
the bulk of the troops advanced against the defenders of Mende 
from another direction.“ A second time Nicostratus conducted 
the siege, while Nicias led a raiding party into the surrounding 
country. ‘Thucydides may have unconsciously inverted the 
order of names because of the greater renown of the junior 
general. i 

Nicostratus was again general in 418, when iè and Laches 
lost their lives at Mantinea. His tribe now found it necessary 
to choose a new man. He had monopolised the office for so 
many years, except for the two short intervals when Hippocrates 
. was general, that no man of experience was available. As we 
should expect, in 417-6 Acamantis was represented by a man 
whose name has not appeared in our records before, Teisias of 
Kephale. 

CONCLUSION 


‘We have seen that tne spring elections of 424 really resulted 
in a decisive victory for Cleon’s candidates, almost all of whom 
were successful; but after the return of the generals from Sicily ` 
a reaction set in from which the conservative candidates, Thucy- 
dides, Nicostratus, and perhaps Nicias, profited at the special 
elections. This reacticn grew in force until Laches and Nicias 
were able to persuade their countrymen to accept a truce with 
Sparta, greatly to the discomfiture of Cleon and the imperialists. 


ALLEN B. WzsT. 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, Mass. 


% Thuc., iv. 129, 62 Thuc., iv. 130. 


III.—LATIN QUANTITATIVE SPEECH AS AFFECTED 
BY IMMIGRATION. 


The handbooks on vulgar Latin usually convey the idea that 
after Plautus the folk-speech flowed underground Arethusa- 
like tó escape the Tullian Alpheus, and finally gushed forth 
in sweet fountains of romance. This figure, of course, over- 
states the hypothesis, bui it will serve to, illustrate my objec- 
tion to a linguistic theory which reaches simplicity by disre- 
garding important social and racial changes that very decidedly 
influenced the Latin language of the Empire. It would be 
more nearly correct to use as a basis of comparison the Mis- 
sissippi River which has to accept in mid-stream the drainage 
of the Chicago canal as well as the yellow torrent of the Mis- 
souri.. Processes of change observed in Petronius, in second- 
century inscriptions, or in the Itala versions of the Bible may 
be similar to those observed in Plautus, but they are not neces- 
sarily a direct continuation of these, and they are very often. 
due to wholly different circumstances that criginated in the 
Empire. The culture of the period extending from the Gracchi 
to Augustus flowed wide and very deep, and effectively checked 
most of the currents of decay noticeable in the colloquial phrases 
of the early comedy. It was not only that schools became more 
common, that an extensive literature was disseminated which 
fixed the norms of language, and that for economic reasons 
household slaves were generally taught to read and write, but 
also that thousands oz politieal and judicial speeches delivered 
in the open Forum before the populace by magistrates, lawyers, 
and eandidates for office set the fashion of correct pronuncia- 
tion. For example, in the meanest inscriptions of the Augustan 
period final m and s which had threatened to disappear two 
hundred years before are usually written, the quantities have 
become quite constant, the tendencies known as iambic shorten- 
ing and syncope have apparently been largely checked. The 
cultured classes at Rome had imposed their speech upon the 
people in some such manner as ihe dialect of the Ile-de-France 
was later imposed upon the people of medieval France. 

The new dissolution which accounts for the late ^ vulgar 
Latin,” posited as a basis of the Romance tongues, set in dur- 
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ing the early Empire and was hastened by the circumstances 
of that day. The cause of this new decay must be sought in 
the presence of a great horde of foreign peoples at Rome end 
all over the west, a foreign mob mostly speaking the Greek 
«ow! and never quite assimilated. There were now no publie 
speeches in the Forum to set the standard of correct speech, 
the large households of slaves were now being managed by 
trusted freedmen who gave their commands in Greek, the quar- 
ters of the emancipated slaves in the Subura and Trastevere 
had become centres of Greek and Oriental speech or of badly 
mangled Latia. By the time of Marcus Aurelius, the emperor 
himself is found writing àis textbook of morals for his people 
in Greek, assuming apparently that he will reach a larger pub- 
lic by using that language than Latin. 

How thorough-going the changes in the population of Rome 
really were we have usually failed to consider, despite the fre- 
quent references to them in Tacitus and Juvenal It is only 
by taking a census of the names on Roman tombstones that 
we are driver to accept the fact that in Hadrian’s day not 
much over ten per cent of the population of Rome was actually 
of Latin stock, and that even in the country villages of Italy, 
in cities like Milan cf north Italy, Narbo in Gaul, and Cadiz 
in Spain, the proportion of Greek and Oriental names runs 
to about fifty per cent. 

This is not the place to explain the process by which such a 
revolution had taken place. We are concerned now with the 
meaning of this fact for the history of the Latin language. 
To understand the influences at work upon the language at 
this time one might study the English that has developed in 
the “ Dutch” settlements of Pennsylvania and in the Italian 
colonies of any of our cities. Our public schools eventually 
save the language. At Rome the assimilative powers of a strong 
culture over peoples ambitious to slough off the signs of humble 
birth accomplished something in the same way. But they were 
not quite penetrative enough for the task. Petronius has for- 
tunately left us a record of what this freedman Latin was like 
when used by half Romanized men of Asiatic Greek origin. 


+See Race Mixture in the Roman Empire, Am. Hist. Rev. 1916, 
689 ff., and An Economic History of Rome, 149 ff. 
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It is a jargon full of Greek words, phrases, and proverbs, even 
of puns that reveal a Greek origin, of Latin nouns whose gen- 
ders are changed, partly through the influence of corresponding 
Greek genders, and partly through the loss of the original 
inflectional endings. It also falls into Greek constructions like 
dicere quod, into Semitic proverbs,? and the use of pitch ac- 
cent * instead of the normal Latin stress accent. It is appar- 
ent from inscriptions also that the vulgar Latin which was 
being formed in the first two centuries of the Empire, while 
conserving a few of the republican colloquialisms, owes its 
origin to new factors introduced in the Empire. To be sure, 
it also operates with syncope, confusion of quanzities and neg- 
lect of inflectional endings, but the process is now of the 
thorough-going kind which appears when a foreign group is only 
half attempting to adopt the language of a nativ2 people. 

The third century brought few new slaves to the West, and 
genuine Latin might well have recovered some of the ground it 
had lost if it had not been for the political corruption of that 
century which weakened the forces of the native culture, As 
it was, the third century provided time for some normaliza- 
tion of the new colloquial speech. The descendants of the 
immigrants gradually sloughed off various Grecisms of vocabu- 
lary and syntax and shaped in time a humble but standard 
usage which spread through most of the empire. This Latin 
of the people knew little of correct quantity, boggled inflec- 
tional endings badly, and, as & result of losing the feeling for 
inflections, had on the one hand to resort to analytical phrases 5 


2 Salonius, Vitae Patrum, 1920, 299 ff. This construction is a Gre- 
ciem first freely used in Latin by Petronius in his parody of immi- 
grant-speech. The only instance before him is found in the Bellum 
Hispanien&t which probably comes from the report of a slave secretary. 

3 Cf. Friedländer, Cena Trim. on sociorum olla, 38. 

4 See Class. Quart. 1810, p. 36. 

5 Tn early Latin, prepositions served chiefly to distinguish from each 
other the various functions of each case, while in the Empire, when 
inflectional endings were breaking down through ignorance of the 
forms, the prepositions were extended to distinguish between case and 
case. It is clear that in the Empire the movement toward an ana- 
lytical structure was an effect not a cause. In fact analytical lan- 
guage is usually an indication of a people’s subjection by conquest or 
immigration. 
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with the help of prepositions, on the other to abandon the 
old malleable word order and adopt a stereotyped ° order in 
whieh subject, adjective, verb and object could always be found 
Where expected. 

From the reestablishment of order by Diccletian and Con- 
stantine there resulted a period of peace, a new output of litera- 
ture, wider reading, and a vigorous production of grammers 
and books of comment which for a time rescued the speech and 
` overcame the dominant force of the new colloquial Latin. It 
is probable that colloquial speech remained fairly stationary 
in the fourth century and that the new cultural forces exerted 
a decided check upon the tendency toward disintegration. How- 
ever, during the fourth century there. was doubtless a great 
difference between literary and colloquial speech, and the writers, 
by their stilted and artificial use of earlier models, show clearly 
enough that literary Latin is not the language of the home 
and the street. f | 

In this and the following century, however, there were two 
influences at work that left a strong mark upon the language 
of the people. Of some importance is the fact that many elo- 
quent preachers, born in the provinces but fairly well schooled 
In correct Latin preached throughout Italy and the West in 
sentences that mingled Christian-Greek and Oriental turns of 
phrase with a half colloquial, half literary Latin. Of greater 
influence is the fact that almost the whole western world was 
naw dominated by Teutonic invaders, who while slowly adapt- 
ing Latin words and accents as best they could to their own 
customs of speech, once more played havoc with the inflectional 
endings of the Latin speech which the culture of the fourth 
century and the preachers of the fifth had done not a little 


1 @ 

t The ubiquitous theory that the “modern” order has been adopted 
because it is more logical than that of inflected languages obscures the 
` actual process of change. In the Itala versions the “modern” word 
order has already established itself, not because it is more logical than 
that of Caesar, but because the populace of the third century, whose 
speech these represent, could not trust their sense of case forms to 
the extent of employing a malleable order. The fixed order here indi- 
eates that the native users of the language have been overwhelmed by 
a people that never fully learned the language. It is a proof of sub- 
jection as much ‘as in our own English language. Jespersen, Language, 
p. 344, is wholly inadequate on this point. 
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to rescue. Then came the three dark centuries out of which 
finally emerged the Romance languages. 

Such are the social vicissitudes which the li linguist must bear 
in mind in discussing vulgar Latin. As we have seen, Latin 
is obviously not a steady stream flowing fron Plautus to the 
age of Charlemagne: indeed the stream as it first appears in 
200 B. C. is nearly dammed up in Cicero’s day. Then a broad 
river flowing in from the east athwart its course carries it in 
a new direction. In the third century this current grows wide 
and shallow, as it were, and again in the fourth it is half 
controlled once more, when in the fifth its waters are swept 
off by a flood from the north. This is, of course, an. inadequate 
metaphor, but what I wish to emphasize is the great need of 
more detailed study of folk-Latin, period by period, giving less 
attention to the supposed development of Republican colloqui- 
alisms, paying more attention to the peculiar processes at work 
in the Petronian period, and distinguishing between the immi- 
grant wave of the early Empire which was Syro-Greek and 
that of the late period which was Teutonic. 

We may also add that the ccnstant search for remnants of 
the Oscan-Umbrian dialects in Italy and for the remains of 
Celtic in the Po valley must be quite futile. Similarly, the 
remnants of Greek in the language of Provence during the 
fourth century are to be sought not so much in the old Mas- 
siliot speech as in that of the large body of slaves that were 
imported after Caesar’s day to the Roman colonies of Lyons, 
Arles, Nimes, and Narbonne. In Africa, on the other hand, 
where Gracchus planted a colony and where Punic-speaking 
natives provided much of the labor, we may look for some 
Republican colloquialisms mixed with Semitic fashions of 
speech. “In Spain where Latin spread widely during the Re- 
public and where Greek slaves were never as numerous as in 
Italy we may also look for some remnants of old Latin, since 
. colonies are apt to be conservative in speech. But. outside of 
these two areas the influence cf Plautine diction is not to he 
expected.” | 


* The graffiti of Pompeii and the tabulae devoticnum of the early 
Empire are not illustrations of true vulgar Latin connected with Plau- 
tus. The humbler folk of Pompeii were largely Greek and Osean, and 
the tabulae in question were generally written by eastern slaves. 
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Again, the Greek elements in ‘the Latin language shculd be 
more close y scrutinized. The early Greek words that came in 
through ccmmerce with Cumae and Sicily should be set apart; 
next the .earned words of the Ciceronian period; then the 
corrupt Geek that the slaves of the early Empire brought 
chiefly from Syria, Egypt. Cappadocia, Pontus, and neighbor- 
ing provinves, and then finally the elements contributed by the 
Christian preachers, the popular educators of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Throughout all this period standard Greek 
phonology, morphology, and syntax were of course changing, 
and what is worse, during the period of slave importation at 
least, many forms of corript Greek were spoken in Italy. 

Such are the intricate ‘problems that the student of collo- 
quial Latin must face if he is to write a story that is to be 
in any way plausible to the student of Roman society. At 
present I shall confine myself to the question of what bearing 
this series of social changes has upon the problem of quentita- 
tive versus accentual rhythm in Latin. I$ should be apparent 
at once that the orthodox theory which finds a direct connec- 
tion between the hypothetical early Latin accentual vers» and 
Commodian’s quasi-versus is by no means reasonable if the 
stream of colloquial speech between the two is not continuous. : 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to say 
at once tha; I agree with most scholars in considering Satur- 
nian verse and the meter of Republican comedy quantitative 
and not acc2ntual. As for Saturnian it seems to have feit the 
influence of word stress encugh to have become somewhat con- 
fused by the prehistorie shifting of the Latin accent from the 
initial syllable to the positicns called for by the new penultima 
custom, but the accenzual theory has here been raised only by 
those who are seeking support for accentual theories flsewhero. 
“As regards Plautine verse, Bentley showed that Plautus was 
not wholly insensitive to word accent, an observation to which 
Ritschl added much proof. Lindsay, in the excellent Epilogue 
of his Captwi massed the evidence so effectively that some cf 
his readers began unguardedly to call Plautine verse accentual, 
or at least to believe that Plautus’ quantitative verse was an 
artificial imitation in an unnatural form and that the author 
seamed more at home in accentual rhythms. But Lindsay’s 
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own-denial of this possibility was as explicit as it has been 
in his more recent utterances.’ It affords no excuse for such 
an interpretation. Word accent was admittedly a factor in the 
composition of some of the Plautine rhythms, hut it has now 
been shown by careful statistics? that it did nov influence ten - 
per cent of the feet. Plautus, like all Latin poets of the five 
centuries following him, wrote quantitative verse. 

The question will, of course, continue to arise in countries 
where accent decidedly controls rhythm. In France and Italy 
where word stress counts for less in poetry, scholars fret but 
little about the question. We, of course, are not in a position 
to know intuitively what Greek and Latin quantitative verse 
was like. Tennyson is reported to have said that he knew 
the quantity of all English words except “scissors,” but the 
efforts of the present poet laureate to lay down and follow 
rules of quantity in English lead to results that justify skepti- 
cism. Yet in Plautus’ day every village smith knew his quan- 
tity except, naturally, in so far as individual words were in 
a fluid state. The existence of the penultima law, imposed, 
of course, by popular pronunciation before the day of litera- 
ture and schools, proves that the accurate sense of quantity 
was acquired by children in their earliest efforts at speech. 
When literature came into being quantity was a fact, whereas 
accent had but recently been shifting from one position to an- 
other.!°. Under such conditions it is not surprising that rhythm 
should take cognizance of quantity rather than of word accent. 
Furthermore, quantity continued to be the basic fact in the 


®The phrase “a wonderful agreement between ictus and accent,” 
Lindsay, Captivi, p. 361, must be read in the light of what is said on 
p. 373, “ We must never forget that the metre of Plautus is quantita- 
tive metre,” The note in A, J. P. 1921, p. 335 seems to me misleading 
in bringing Bridges’ Ibant Obscwri into the comparison; but in his 
Early Latin Verse, pp. 18-33 there is no room for misinterpretation. 

? Sturtevant, Class. Phil. 1919, 234 ff. . The complete percentages are 
not given in his excellent paper; the figure is the result of my attempt 
to combine his results. f 

10 Tn Chaucer’s day many words of French derivation had not yet 
been shaped to the English mold, Chaucer, for instance, accents 
hénour and honotir in consecutive lines. This seems to me an apposite 

parallel. 
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pronunciation of Latin. The lyrics of Catullus and Horace, 
anl the hexameters of Lucretius and Vergil take no serious 
notice of the accent, and even prose orations not only respected 
quantity throughout but even formed the clausulae on the basis 
of quantity, not accent 12 

The accentual theorists have built heavily upon a few lines 
of ribald soldiers’ songs ‘quoted by Suetonius,** but it is note- 
worthy that the quantities are correct in these. But that sol- 
diers in making ma-caing songs in stressed trochaics should 
have emphasized the keat by adding accent to length is not 
reriarkable. Except for these soldiers’ songs, however, the 
Latin verses that may be called popular, as for instance the 
children’s ditty cited by Porphyrio (Hor., Ep. I, 1, 62) : 


Rex erit qui recte faciet, qui non faciet rex erit 


are always quantitative end never wholly accentual. In fact, 
there is no purely aceenvual Latin poetry before the fall of Home. 
By the second century A. D. the population of Rome, as we 
have seen, wes largely foreign in origin, and the process of 
assimilation was now very slow. From the humbler verse in- 
scriptions of the third century it is evident that in the folk- 
speech the quantitative pronunciation of Latin broke down. Of — 
course, the irherent p-ocesses revealed to us in early Latin: 
verse could not have drought. this about. In Plautus some 
inflectional endings were being abbreviated by a natural pro- 
cess and in iambic words the long syllable tended to become 
short. But other quantities remained firm and fixed—so fixed 
indeed that ir Cicero’s day when a Greek actor, insufficiently 
trained, missed a quantity the whole crowd jeered. The slave 
diction of the Empire presented quite a different situetion: 


e 

11 Sturtevant’s valuable statistics on the Latin Hexameter, Claas, 
Phil. 1919, 375 ff. are based upon the supposition that Vergil did not 
eonseiously follow a rule ealling for a masculine caesura. If we be- 
lieve in the caesura, as I ;hink we must, we can explain a large per- 
centage of “conilicts” by it, and in that case we arrive at somewhat 
different results. 

12 Dn the nature of the word accent, which apparently contained the 
elements of stress as wel. ss pitch, see Class. Quart. 1910, p. 26. 

1? Suet. Jul. 43, 51, 80; Caligula 6; Galba 6; Schlicher, The Origin 
of Khythmical Verse, Chicago Diss, 33 ff. has well analyzed these 
verses. ‘ 
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long vowels in any position appear sporadically short and vice 
versa. 

Now quantitative pronunciation is not a thing that disappears 
by chance. For ages the Latin language had so generally con- 
served its long and short vowels intact that unless an adequate 
explanation is found we are very loath to recognize relation- 
ship of Latin words with those of cognate languages unless 
the supposed cognates have the same quantity. Since quanti- 
ties were so firmly fixed how could the sense of them have 
been so completely lost in the early Empire? The loss could 
not have been due to the barbarie invaders of the 5th century 
since our inscriptions prove that the change took place before 
they eame. Nor was it due to presence of the stress accent, 
for it occurs in all positions. It can be explained only on the 
hypothesis of a strong influx of foreigners who failed to ac- 
quire the correct pronunciation. 

A great many of the imperial verse inscriptions a are, of course, 
entirely correct. It is difficult to find flaws in the official ones, 
for instance; moreover, from the constant repetition of trite 
»pitaphial commonplaces, it is apparent that many inscriptions 
were manufactured on older models. Perhaps the dealers in 
zrave-stelae kept sample books of ready-made verses that could 
be quickly adapted. ‘Such verses, quite correctly made, appear 
aven upon tombs of very humble folk. However, the normal 
verse inscriptions of the third ceiibury betray a very feeble 
sense of quantity. I shall take three which reveal by their 
attempt at following standard rules of verse-writing that the 
composer was. in each case not wholly ignorant. They will 
serve to illustrate our point as well as to explain the technique 
of Commodian, who while ignorant of quantity had done some- 
thing to brush up on verse forms. These three are Carmina 
Epigraphica !* 546, which Buecheler places somewhat before 300 


1 Two are in hexameters, one in elegiacs, the favorite verse forms 
for epitaphs. All three are from Rome. No. 540 bears at least a name 
of dignified appearance, Antonia Severa; 656 is the epitaph of a dia- 
conus, 1339 may betray Greek connections in the spelling vibat. In- 
656 I have disregarded the first two lines which are distorted to admit 
intractable names. Other hexameter inscriptions of peculiar interest 
in the treatment of quantity are C. L. E. nos. 422, 429, 443, 470, 473, 
474, 484, 492, 495, 511, 525, 541, 562, 587, 610, 629, 640. 
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A. D., C. E. 656, about 300 A. C., and C. E. 1339 B, some- 
what after 300 A. D. | 
546 


Me propter maria, terras atque aspera caeli 
sidera trasisti mediosque timenda per hostes 
inuenisti viam, hiemis nefands. tulisti, 
o dulcis coniunx enimo gratissima nostro. 

5 nomine consimilis, iugzli flore beata, 
casta pudica meos thalamos ae fomite amoris 
nondum suppleta cubilia sancza liquisti. 
saltem quod superest oro, scic namque fauebis, 
funde preces subolum ac uotis utere nostris, 

JO ut longum uitae liceat transducere tempus. 


656 


Cubieulum duplex eum. areisoliis et luminare 
iussu papae sui Marcellini diaconus iste 
Seuerus fecit mansionem in pace quietam 
sibi suisque memor, quo membra dulcia somno 
5 per longum “empus factori at iudici seruet 
Seuera duleis parentibus et femulisque 
` reddidit (octauo) Febrarias uirgo kalendas. 
quam dominus nasci mira sapientia et arte 
iusserat in earnem, quod eorpus pace quietum 
10 hic est sepultum, donez resurgat ab ipso 
quique animam raprit spiritu sancto suo, 
castam pudicam et inuiolabile semper 
quamque iterum dominus spiritali gloria reddet. 
quae uixit annos (nouem) et (undeci) menses, 
15 (quindeci) quoque dies. sic 2st translata de saeclo. 


1339 E 


11 hic Probina iacit gracelis cito rapta marito 
diebus paucis uix commodaca suo. 
inuida sors rerum, fatis quid mergis aceruam 
nee te coniugii nours flectib amor? ` E 
15 heu miseranda nemis, auspici:s iuncta sinistris, 
quo fato traderis, hoc seuiente peris. 
quid, Probina, prosunt fecunda uiscera tibi? 
coneepis adfectum, luctum et ipsa parit. 
nil te danna nocent eommunis funere leti, 
20 cum tuus in nostro pectore uibat amor. 


In these poems, as in Commodian's, a conscious effort is 
made to respect tae masculine p2nthemimeral caesura and to 
use only words w-th two cr three syllables at the erd of the 
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hexameter. No great effort is made to keep the correct quantity 
in the syllable before the caesura, the end of the two half lines 
being treated almost alike in this respect, as in Commodian’s 
verse. In the penultimate syllable before the caesura the quan- 
tity is usually correct, but this is probably not due to any parti- 
cular regard for this syllable but to the fact that knowing the 
penultima law the writer had in the accent a ready-made clue 
to the quantity of an unusually large number of penults. The 
same is true for the sixth arsis which is always a penult under 
accent and therefore reveals its quantity in a large number of 
instances. ‘Scholars who assume that Commodian knows his 
quantities because they usually fall correctly in these positions 
have failed to see this point. 

That in the three poems above the rhythm rests upon quan- 
tity, and not upon accent, is revealed by the large number of 
conflicts between accent and ictus as well as by the correct use 
of syllables that are long by position. The exceptions in the 
latter class usually occur in lines that have to provide for proper 
names; a few are due to cases of weakened or intractable word- 
ends, and a few to'instances of double consonants, which were 
apparently pronounced as single by the author (cf. 1339 1.12, 
comm.). False quantities in the interior of words are frequent, 
both in accented vowels (656 sibi, quoque; 1339 novus, aus- 
piciis, traderis, prosunt, tibi) and in unaccented vowels (546 
nefanda, iugali, cubilia, Mquisti; 656 cubiculum, luminare, se- 
verus, parentibus, sepultum, pudicam, spiritali; 1339 diebus, 
sevienti [9 lengthened, 4 shortened]). From these phenomena 
it is apparent that writers who were not ignorant of the rules 
of standard verse, of orthography, accent or grammar, who knew 
also that quantity lay at the basis of verse and who were willing 
to respect’ it when the accent gave them a clue (there is no 
case of a polysyllable used with the wrong penult), neverthe- 
less were unable to write quantitative verse correctly for the 
simple reason that the correct feeling for quantity had generally 
disappeared. We know, of course, from the behavior of various 
sounds in the Romance languages that Latin quantities before 
disappearing had somehow influenced the quality of various vow- 
els, but this qualitative distinction was apparently not asso- 
ciated with the old quantitative differences by ordinary people 
‘at the end of the third century. 
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With these inscriptions in mind we are now ready to compre- 
hend what Commodian* was trying to do in writing his pecu- 
liar hexameters. Elatorate theories that miss the mark have 
been built up regardirg his verse through an attempt te con- 
nect him with the Plautine stream rather than with th= im- 
migrant Latin which originated in the Empire. Hanssen *° 
considered Commodian's verse quasi-accentual but found m tae 
ends of the half lines a respect for quantity whieh did rot fit 
his main theory. W. Meyer" attributed the peculiarities in 
them to a Syrian custom of syllable-counting modified by a 
desire for regular clausulae. Vroom,*® realizing that Commo- 
dian never acquired an accurate feeling for quantity, assumes 
that he simply adopted the rhythm of the Latin hexameter 
from reading Vergil, and that this rhythm (given the caesu-a, 
the penultima law, and the use of two- and three-syllable words 
at the line-end) produced a verse which was half quantizative. . 
This theory is perhaps the best that has been offered, but it 
seems to me to reverse the important factors. 

The secret cf Commodian’s verse is simply that as a foreigner 
who had never acquired a precise feeling for quantities he cid 
` the best he could with the quantitative system with which he 
had some theoretical acquaintance. He had made so much 
progress in the Latin language that he knew most of the word 
accents, though not all; so, for instance he apparently accented 
estote and tollatur or the first syllable and therefore inferred 
that the penult was short. From grammars he had learned 
several of the rules of standard verse-writing; e. g. that the 
eaesura should be masculine penthemimeral, that the end of 


1 The date of Commodian, which is still being vigorously disputed 
(see Schanz IID, p. 39%), does not concern the argument. *I have dis- 
eussed his quantities as an illustration of what might occur at any 
time after the native serse of correct pronunciation had gone. Though 
he is more negligent of gyllables long by position than any of the three 
inscriptions quoted above he reveals the same tendencies as these. In 
the treatment of metre he has more in common with the tendencies that 
are apparent about 300 A. D. than with the customs of the. fifth 
century. 

16 Hanssen, Diss. phil Argent, 1881. 

77 W. Meyer, Abh. Münch. Akad. 1885, p. 288; Pragmenta Burana, 
p. 149. 

18 De Commodiani Mezro et Syntaxi, Groningen, 1917. 
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the line should be made of two- and three-syllable words, end 
that eonsequently (because of the penultima law) quantity and 
-accent aré in peculiar harmony there. He noticed that two 
consonants make position as in Greek, though in the interior 
of the line he often disregarded the fact and sometimes he 
apparently mispronounced double consonants as single ones. He ` 
refused to. spend much time on word-ends, especially if they 
were at the caesura. He knew that diphthongs were long, but 
sometimes where our manuscripts write ae he apparently wrote 
e, which in many cases he assumed to be ë Much has been 
made of the fact that his quantities are usually apt to be cor- 
rect in the syllable before the third arsis, in the sixth arsis, 
and in the two syllables before that. But the inscriptions quoted 
above have shown us that the normal accent -on penults and 
antepenults gave a ready clue to. many quantities in these posi- 
tions. Even in those inscriptions, where no special effort to 
be meticulous as regards these places is apparent, the quantities 
naturally fall with unusual accuracy there. .Commodian con- 
sciously tried to achieve correctness in these critical positions 
and this he could do without great difficulty. By using his 
knowledge of length by position, his memory of words that 
he had observed in reading Vergil, and by inferring quantities 
from accents in three-syllable words he could readily strike 
the right quantity for most words needed in these final posi- 
tions. A few others he was willing to dig out of books. In 
the rest of the line, when memory or the clue of accent failed 
him, he made no effort to be accurate. In the first few lines 
of the Carmen Apologeticum criminose is used as though it 
were vu; gratis == vu; soptit == v3 saginaty += 
Vum, Statim = — - ; primae is pronounced primé. His quan- 
titative érrors average more than two per line. Nevertheless, 
as we have seen, the verse is generally intended to be quantita- 
tive; at least there is no other rhythmical principle apparent 
in his lines. Whatever may be the date of Commodian, his 
verse like that of the inscriptions, reveals precisely what was 
becoming of the Latin quantities in the third century when there 
were few of the native stock left to speak the inherited lan- 
guage correctly. 
If these observations concerning Commodian and the popular 
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inscriptions are correct, we need not attempt to explain the 
third century rhythms by reference to an old hypothetical az- 
centual system. In intention the verse is still quantitative 
though an accurate sense of quantity has failed to survive be- 
cause the populace of Rome and Italy is no longer Latin. 

In the fourth century there is a noticeable reversal to an 
artificially correct quantitative verse on the inscriptions as well 
as in literature. A renewed study of Vergil and other classical 
authors in the schools with the use of the recent’ commentaries 
cf Donatus and Servius induced a respect for accuracy. It 
is difficult to believe that the pronunciation oi people in their 
daily intercourse was much altered by such factors. But in 
composition correct fashions even if quite artificial had to be 
complied with. The epitaphs of the lowly show a certain re- 
gard for all the rules. After Donatus no writer ventured to 
publish verses exhibiting as little feeling for quantity as Com- 
modian's. 

It is probabie that even scholars were now more aware cf 
word accent than of quantity, and there is certainly in iambic 
and trochaic verses of the fourth and fifth centuries a larger 
persistence of accents and ictuses “in harmony” than there had 
been in the Augustan period. But no one seemed as yet to 
have thought of writing verse that was entirely based on accent. 
Ambrose, who created an abiding model for church hymns, 
esteemed scholarship too highly to disregard quantity though 
he wrote his hymns for povular singing and perhaps saw to 
- it that the accent for which the people had a feeling should 
not be too often placed in a confusing position. For a hun- 
dred years that norm was followed quite regularly. But even 
when harmony between accent and ictus became conspicuous, 
especially in trochaic lines, this, as Schlicher? has noticed, 
is not so much due to a conscious deference to accent as to 
an extraneous cause. In writing a song in trochaics where 
the second and fourth theses are licenced positions (e. g. Sed 
oremus sedule) the difficulty of managing the word endings 
induced the poet to arrange his words in such a way as to 
place those syllables if possible in the licensed positions. Diaer- 
esis of course results after the first dipody. As a natural 


1? The Origin of Rhythmical Verse, p. 55. 
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result of that (given the penultima law) harmony between ictus 
and accent ensues if the writer is careful of his quantities. 
Hymns that are demonstrably based upon accent rather than 
upon quantity do not occur until after the German tribes have 
taken possession of most of Italy, Gaul, and Spain. If after 
their coming the hymns gave less heed to a quantity no longer 
correctly pronounced and more to a word accent—which was 
of course prominent in the speech of the Teutonic conquerors 
—we have only one more proof of phonological change due 
to change of race. But this phenomenon, of course, has no 
connection whatsoever with any real or hypothetical rhythm in 
early Latin. 

What I have tried to show then is that in one circumscribed 
field of Latin grammar at least we shall have to study linguis- 
tic change from the point of view of the great racial changes of 
strikingly diverse kinds which altered Roman society century by 
century. The field of study suggested by this point of view 
is very large. Passing beyond the problem of quantity we 
must examine particularly the influence of the eastern servile 
immigrant on phonology, morphology and syntax, on the struc- 
ture of the language and even on the color of literary style.?° 
And finally we shall probably find that the mystery religions 
are practically confined to the people who came from the home- 
land of such religions, that medieval mysticism which is mani- 
fest even in the second century has its root in the temper and 
psychology of these migrants, and that the eastern folk-tales 
which spread through the west were to some extent brought 
in by slaves and captives long before Rome’s fall. 


| TENNEY FRANK. 
THe JOHNS HOPEINS UNIVEBBSITY. 
e 


2? Frank, A History of Rome, pp. 468; 505: Fronto, Apuleius; 
508 ff.: Religion; 565 ff.: The Causes of Rome’s Decline. 


IV.—AENEID IV, 551: MORE FERAE. 


Servius solves this all too easily by reference to the lynx, which 
according to Pliny never takes a second mate; it matters little ` 
that we cannot locate the quotation; in a note to 458 he prefers 
the wolf. Quintilian in IX, 2, 64 follows the same line: Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras cura ex aliquo dicto latens ali- 
quid eruitur: ut apud Vergilium 

Non licuit thalami expertem sine crimine vitam 
degere more ferae . 


Quamquam enim de matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen huc 
erumpit eius affectus ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet 
sed ferarum. This adds obscurity to difficulty and we rather 
think that Conington misinterprets the interpretation. How- 
ever, the note seems to mean that Dido rebels against marriage 
as a human institution and longs for the regardless promis- 
cuousness of beasts. Ladewig and Schaper so explain it, build- 
ing on Livy III, 47, 7: placet pecudum ferarumque ritu promis- 
cue in concubitus ruere? Others adduce Horace, Sat. I, 3, 109:- 


quos venerem incertam rapientis more ferarum 


Yet this is only a verbal aid. 

To this line of explanation we raise several objections: first, 
it is unpoetical and disgusting, and it may be remarked that 
in matters of taste and judgment we need not bow even to 
Quintilian, much less to Servius; second, it is inconsistent with 
the immediate context and quite out of character so far as Dido 
is concerned; third, it is superficially grounded so far as the 
phrase itself is concerned. i 

Leaving to one side the judgment of Servius, let us take 
& bit of his data: Three times he tells us that the word 
[Dido in the Punic language signified virago (I, 844, IV, 335 
and 674). A glance at the lexicon shows that this term was 
applied to Diana, Minerva, and the queen of the Amazons, 
all instances of resolute virginity; Virgil himself so denotes 
Juturna in XII, 468. There is little doubt that he knew the 
etymology of the word and built his character consistently wit 
it, combining several threads of sentiment in his usual manner. 
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He represents the queen as having taken a vow of chastity to 
her first husband, which touches the Roman sentiment of honor 
for the ‘univira? It is likely also that he was not unconscious 
of the story that Dido immolated herself rather than marry 
Jarbas (Servius, I, 344), for even the story that a poet rejects 
will influence his conception of character. Thus Virgil found 
Dido’s character fairly well sketched; what he did was to add 
a tragic genealogy and to modify the incidents. In the lines 
preceding our passage she lays the blame for her fall upon Anna; 
this is unjust but it is dramatic and quite natural for one 
whose happiness is going to wreck by a victory of the feelings 
over the will: 


Tu lacrimis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 
his, germana, malis oneras atque obicis hosti. 


Then follows Non licuit—just as she had said Per te non 
licuit—. It is her broken vow that hurts and the shattered 
ideal of proud virginity. This cult of virginity, if we may 
so name it, we think is expressed by the word fera, Italian 
fiera. 

One turns naturally to Metabus and Camilla, and Seng 
to this couplet, XI, 567-568: 


Non illum tectis ullae non moenibus urbes 
accepere neque ipse manus feritate dedisset. 


This word feritas is translated fierezza by the Italians and 
denotes the haughty pride of the Italian bandit, who even in 
the recent war would not bow to conscription, and won the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen by the fact. Thus feritas, 
even in Virgil seems to denote not only the life in the wild 
but also the pride of the outlaw who sets up that standard of 
living. The same word is used by Hirtius, Bellum Gallicum 
VIII, 25, of the Treviri, who, he says, never o»eyed commards 
unless compelled by military force. It is not going far to 
assume that the modern Italian words fiero and fierezza have 
fallen heir to this popular element of significance in ferus and 
feritas. It must be recalled that Servius remarks in his preface 
to this book that the style is almost comic, which can only 
mean that it is almost colloquial. 

It remains to show that fera may be used without a noun 
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to denote a woman, which is not difficult, for Bacchantes are 
so denoted by Ovid, Metam. XI, 37. However, we are more 
interested in a passage of the Cris, which may be Virgil’s own: 
Li, 83-86: 


Ausa quod est mulier rumen fraudare deorum 

et dietam Veneri votorum averiere 30enam, 

quam mala multiplici iuvenum quod saepta caterva 
vixerat atque animo meretrix iactata ferarum. 


The text is bad but the meaning is absolutely clear. Accord- 
ing to this version of the Scylla legend the creature, although a 
prostitute and under a vow to Venus, had boasted herself to 
be one oi the ferae, doubtless a devotee cf Diana surrounded 
with a bevy of hounds, and foz a punishment was transformed 
into a monster of the familiar traditicn with hounds of a dif- 
- ferent sort about her. There is trouble in taking tactata as 
a deponent verb but the interpretation is so clear that ferarum 
can only mean those devotees of Diana to whom the daughter 
of the old nurse in this same poem belonged. Recall vv. 307- 
809: 


Numquam ego te summo volitantem in vertice montis 
Hyreanos inter comites agmenque ferarum 
conspiciam nec te redeuntem amplexa tenebo. 


This type of proud virginity, which Virgil elaborated in the 
Camilla episode and exalted in the complex tragedy of Dido, 
was very much in his mind from youthful days, and not less 
in the publie mind. Among tae plots collected by Parthenius 
for Cornelius Gallus, numbers XV and XXXVI are notable ex- 
amples. In this phase of sentiment seems to be found the only 
consistent, poetical interpretation of more ferae. | 


Norman W. D£Wrirz. 


V.—AENEID I, 599, EXHAUSTIS OR EXHAUSTOS. 


So far as I have observed, modern critical editions exhibit the 
ablative, annotated editions the accusative; the latter 1s the 
reading of all MSS except F. The difference of case involves a 
difference of sense; which sense is more likely for Virgil? 

Haurire and exhaurire, like English “drain,” mean either 
— “draw out or off,” or of a receptacle * empty "; in the latter 
use the content of the receptacle is merely implied, but may be 
expressed, as in Cie. Pis. 86, Luc. 9, 171, id. 4, 303- and 638, 
with which two passages cp. Colum. I praef. p. 17, ed. Bip. 
exsucto sudore, Sen. Ep. 108, 16, exinanire suderibus and es- 
pecially Sen. Ep. 51, 6. 

Donatus, quoting exhaustos, explains by inopes. For ez- 
haustus sc. opibus, “ impoverished,” cp., besides Lewis & Short, 
Cie. Har. Resp. 37, Pis. 96, Nep. 7, 8, 1, Verg. G. 4, 398, Liv. 
1, 57, 1, 26, 85, 5. The rendering of modern editors, “ ex- 
hausted, worn out" implies viribus. English can speak of 
“exhausted strength” or of a person or thing as “ exhausted,” 
. 1. e. drained of strength. The corresponding expressions occur 
in Silver Latin: vires exhaurire or exhaustae, Val. M. 3, 4, 4, 
3, 7, 10, Curt. 7, 9, 14, 8, 14, 36, Sen. Ep. 84, 2, Sil. 10, 378, 
Plin. Ep. 3, 19, 6 ; exhaustus = confectus, fessus Curt. 4, 16, 18, 
Stat. Th. 2, 37, 5, 420, Silv. 3, 3, 156, Ach. 2, 401. I hesitate 
to include Luc. 2, 340 and Stat. Th. 7, 748. The first is par- 
alleled by Plin. N. H. 18, 189, and Lewis & Short’s rendering 
of Pliny's exinanitur by “ exhausted, weakened," like the defe- 
ligare by which Nonius explains haurire in Georg. 3, 105, spoils 
the vividness of the original. With the second passage cp. Sen. 
Ep. 63, 11 and Plin. Ep. 6, 16, 6 where also the participle of 
the abl. asol. amplifies. a description which would have been 
sufficiently completed by the simple ablative of the noun. 

For exhaustis we have the interpretation of Serv. Dan.: 
veteres sic dicebant ‘ clades hausi” id est pertuli. Caesar writes 
supplicium ferre, B. C. 1, 84, 4, s. perpeti, ib. 2, 30, 2; Virgil has 
supplicia hausurum, Aen. 4, 888. Labor and periculum are 
used with tolerare in Sall. C. 10, 2, with haurire in Tac. H. 
3, 84. Of exhaurire I find twelve instances: with bellum or an 
, equivalent, Aen. 4, 14, 11, 256 (bellando exhausta as passive 
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of bello passus, Aen. 1, 5), Liv. 33, 11, 6, ep. ferre and tolerare 
in Hor. Ep. 1, 18, 55, Aen. 8, 516, Ov. Her. 8, 26; with peri- 
culum, Aen. 10, 57, Ov. Met. 12, 161, Tac. H. 4, 32; with labor, 
Liv. 21, 21, 8, 26, 31, 7, Sil. 17, 350; with labor and pericusum 
combined Liv. 21, $0, 9, 25, 31, 7, 33, 39, 6. A synonym of 
exhawrire is exanclare, used by Cicero and earlier writers with 
the objects clades, aerumnas, labores, and later by Apuleius, . 
who employs it, Met. 11, 2, in an ablative absolute, saevis es- ' 
anclatis casibus, which looks like an archaized reminiscence of 
Virgil’s phrase. 

That Virgil wrote exhaustis casibus is strongly indicated by 
the Apuleian passage and by the fact that exhaustus == fessus 
seems not to occur before the Silver Age. And that this use 
was in fact unknown to Cicero and Virgil is suggested by 
effetum corpus, Cat. M. 29, and by effeta senectus, Aen. 8, 208, 
beside exhausta senectus in Statius imitation, Silv. 3, 3, 156. 
It is indeed conceivable that Virgil, knowing this use of es- 
haustus, rejected the word in favor of one containing a more 
violent metaphor; for Cicero this seems less probable. 

It must be observed, since neither Lewis and Short nor Voll- 
mer on Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 18 make the necessary distinction, that 
exhaurire may have other meanings with labor and bellum. 
With labor it is used in two other senses: consumere, Liv. 5, 5, 6, 
44, 89, 6, Sen. Hp. 52, 5, Luc. 3, 495, Plin. Ep. 3, 9, 1, 5, 5, 7; 
conficere or peragerz, Ov. A. A. 1, 771, Stat. Th. 6, 236, 10, 36 
(Georg. 2, 398 is nc: quite parallel, see Conington’s note on the 
personification of labor by the Cative). In Stat. Silv. 1, 1, 18 
armis exhaustis == bellis confectis; so Liv. 32, 8, 4, Sil. 6, 155 
(cp. Ov. F. 2, 482).  Exigere also == conficere, e. g. Aen. 6, 637, 
so that exacti fili, Stat. Silv. 5, 1, 57, and exrhausti fati, ib. 8, 40, ` 
are parallels. Like erigere and consumere, exancldre is found 
with an object dencting,a period of time; the only example of 
this that I have noted for ezhaurire is Tac. A. 4, 29 (cp. Aen. 
2, 795). Finally I note that in one passage, Pl. Capt. 1009, 
exigere, like exhaurzre and exanclare, is a synonym of ferre. 

Page on Aen. 4, 14 renders bella exhaurire by “ drink to the 
dregs the miseries of war.” The metaphorical use in Rep. 1, 66 
and Ph. 11, 10 shows that haurire — bibere was familiar to 
Cicero. But Hor. S. 1, 2, 78, unde laboris plus haurire mali est, 
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shows the same metaphor as S. 1, 1, 52, that of drawing from a 
source; and Cicero's haurire dolorem, Sest. 68, Cael. 59, h. cala- 
mitatem, Dom. 30, Tusc. 1, 86, may be explained in the same 
way (cp. Ger. Mut schöpfen). Greek dvrAciy and its compounds 
appear not to have the sense “ drink ”; and it seems reasonable 
to suppose that in exanclare Latin took over not only the Greek 
word but also the Greek metaphor and continued the latter in 


` echaurire. 


W. H. King. 
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REPORTS. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA, Vor. L 
(1922). 


Pp. 1-11. C. O. Zuretti. La lettera di Nicia (Thus. VII 
11-159). A study of Nicias report on the military situation 
in Sicily—a report written, apperencly, in all good faith—with 
references to the two long speeches in Diodorus, XIII 20-31, 
and the two orations of Aristides, XE LX and XXX. 


Pp. 12-19. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. Studi sull ac- 
cento greco e latino. XIII. Della pretesa sintomia vocalica 
latina con geminazione consonantica. Remarks on the sup- 
posed coexistence of such forms as tera, litera. The writer 
exemines the theories of Brugmamn, Sommer, Thurneysen, 
Vendryes, and Ahlberg. The doubled consonant cannot be ex- 
plained as a compensation for the siortening of the preceding 
vowel. The explanation must be souzht rather in the breaking- 
down of Latin quantity, and the ccnsequent strengthening of 
the accent. | 


Pp. 20-37. Giuseppe Corradi. T/Asia minore e le isole dell’ 
Egeo sotto i primi Seleucidi. II. Antioco II ele città zreche 
del" Asia. Apparently, Antiochus II treated the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor more liberally than his predecessors had done. 


Pp. 38-54. Santi Consoli. Studi intorno agli scolii di Gio- 
venale e di Persio. Lists of passages of Viergil, Horace, and 
Lucan, cited in the Scholta on Juvenal and Persius. A defense 
of the reading of Pitnoeanus (P) in Juvenal, II 1, Vitra Sav- 
romatas fugere hic libat, ete. Cp. Sat. XV 84, hic gaudere libet. 
‘Hic’ may mean, (nella presente oecasione, in siffatta circo- 
stanza, in tale condizione di cose, org, eto." 


Fp. &5-66. Luigi Castiglioni. SZudi Anneani. IV. - Note 
critiche ai libri delle Questioni Natuzali. 

Fp. 67-75. R. Sabbadini I doppioni lirici di Orgzio. Com- 
ments on some of the Odes of Horace. I 9 is made up of two 
inconsistent parts (1-12, 13-24). I £8 gives two variations on 
a single theme. I 24, IV 2, III 4, have each two apostrophes 
in a single ode. IV 2, IV 6, I 7, eack contain two odes, Simi- 
lar zomments on ITI 4, I 3, I 6, TIT 16, TII 23. 

Pp. 76-80. A Rostagni. Per Ja ccitica delP Ibis (Risposta 
al signor A. E. Housman). Reply to 2riticism of a recent study 
of the Ibis. 

Pp. 82-123. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 124-138. Reports of classical 2eriodicals. 
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Pp. 139-140. Necrology: Carlo Salvioni (died at Milan, 
Oct. 20, 1920). | 


Pp. 141-144. List of new books received. 


Pp. 145-148. Vincenzo Costanzi. Il più antico nome di 
Empoli. The oldest name was Empolum or Hmpulum. The 
name Emporium occurs first in a document of 1485. 


Pp. 149-171. Giuseppe Ammendola. Note e questioni di 
critica ermeneutica ad Aesch. Mumenidi. Discussion of lines 
64, 134, 142, 217-18, 220, 310 ff., 336, 377-80, 403-05, 413, 470- 
75, 499, 522 fE., 550 Æ., 946 fE., 980-83, 995. 


Pp. 172-76. Carlo Pascal. Landiea. Cicero, Fam. IX 22, 
2, suggests that the quantity is landica. The word may be 
derived from a root ladh-, ‘ hide.’ 


Pp. 177-191. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. Studi sull 
accento greco e latino. XIX. L'accentazione delle parole greche 
in latino. 


Pp. 192-96. Ettore Stampini. 'Terenz. Andr. 236 e 625. 
hócine od hócine? At 236 read hócine; at 625, hócine. 


Pp. 197-227 and 335-863. Benedetto Romano. Il significato 
fondamentale dellaoristo greco studiato negli ’Azopynpovedpara 
di Senofonte. A review of various modern teachings as to the 
fundamental meaning of the Greek aorist. To the writer, it 
indicates “la pura e semplice idea verbale, indipendentemente 
da ogni concetto o relazione di tempo.” A study of the aorist 
in Xenophon's Memorabilia. 


Pp. 229-256. Reviews and book notices (Antoine Meillet, 
Aperçu d'une histoire de la langue grecque, Ed. II; T. Frank, 
An Economie History of Rome; H. H. Bender, A Lithuanian 
Etymological Index; etc.). 


Pp. 257-283. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 284-288. Dist of new books received. 


Pp. 289-306. Vincenzo 'Costanzi. La durata della terza 
guerra messenica. The war probably lasted only three years, 
and ended in 461. Thucydides may have written (I 103, 1) 
that the Messenians surrendered rpíre ére, and an Alexandrian 
critic changed the statement to Sexdrw ére, to bring it into accord 
with a later tradition. 

Pp. 307-834. ‘Gaetano Munno. La ‘Pesca? di Oppiano. 
Analyses of the various books of the Halieutica, comments on 
Oppian's similes, etc. The parallel between Hal. V 1 ff. and 
Sophocles, Antig. 332 ff. was indicated by Conradus Ritters- 
husius, in his Leiden edition, 1597. 
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Pp. 364-372, Reviews and book notices (Karl Méister, ‘Die 
homerische Kunstsprache; John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer; i 
ete. ). 


Pp. 373-381. Reports of classical periodicals. 
Pp. 382-384. List of new books received. | 


To mark the comp.etion of its fiftieth year, the Rivista adds 
to this volume a general summary of the original contributions 
printed in its pages from the beginning. This summary (in 
248 pages) is compiled by Professors Domenico Bassi, Carlo 
Oreste Zuretti, Benvenuto Terracini, and Uberto Pedroli. After 
twenty-five years of able and honorable service, Professor Ettore 
Stampini retires from the editorial chair, and a ‘new sexies? 
is to begin under the care of Professors Gaetano De Sanctis and 
Augusto Rostagni. 

W. P. Musrarp. 
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REzvus pe PHILoLoers XLVI, 3-4; XLVII, 1-2. e 
XLVI, No. 3. Classified list of reviews that appeared in 
1919 and 1920. By J. MAROUZEAU.  - | 
XLVI, No: 4. Classified report on articles published in 
periodicals. Ey J. MAROUZEAU. 
XLVII, Nos. 1-2. 


Pp. 5-41. Aug. Mansion, Etude critique sur le texte de la 
Physique d'Aristote (L. I-IV). 'This is a study of the Latin 
version—derived from the Arabic—appended to the Latin edi- 
tions of Averroés’ ecmmentary. There is a later version hy 
Moerbeke (t 1286) and a still later one by Joannes Argyropulus 
(T 1486), the latter reprinted in Bekker’s edition of Aristotle 
(Berlin, 1881). The Latin of the Moerbeke version renders the 
Greek word for word and follows the tradition represented by 
MSS F G H I, especially I. ‘This tradition is inferior to that 
of E, so that the Moerbeke version, though equivalent tô a manu- 
script, is of hftle value as far as the Physics is concerned. The 
version of Argyropu.us is poorer still and, like Moerbeke's, 
departs from E and is nearer to F G H I, but of these it most 
resembles F; any unique readings it has are due to the astute- 
ness of the translator. Since the text of Aristotle has fared 
still worse in translations from Arabic into Latin, it would, at 
` first sight, seem useless to seek critical help in such versions. 
An attentive study, however, of the Latin translation from the 
Arabic of the first four books of the Physics leads to an exactly 
opposite conclusion. M. Mansion discusses the questions of a 
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Syriae intermediary between the Greek and Arakic versions, of 
&. Hebrew intermediary between the Arabic and the Latin, and 
of'a Spanish intermediary between the Arabie and the Latin. 
If such existed there is no proof that they had any important 
influence on the Latin version. The author concludes that the 
translation found in the Latin editions of Averroés, though far 
from the original Greek, was made to replace older and faultser 
versions.: Faults were introduced by Renaissane2 editors, aYd 
in the Venice edition of 1560 the text has been revised after 
the Greek. Hence the critical value of this version is limited. 
However, it presents a number of remarkable ancient read- 
ings found in the Greek commentaries from the third to the 
sixth century. From the agreement between such passages in 
this version and in E we see that we are in the presence of a 
well-established text of Aristotle of the 8th or Sth century, a 
text superior to that of the tradition of F G H I, ete. Where 
this version and E have a common reading that differs from the 
reading of another group of MSS, this common reading must 
be regarded as the oldest and most authentic text of Aristotle, 
unless proof to the contrary be given on the basis of internal 
evidence or of indirect ancient tradition. 


Pp. 42-44. H. dela Ville de Mirmont. Cicéron, Act. in C. 
Verrem Sec. Lib. IIT, XXXVII, 85. In this passage histor- - 
ical considerations and manuscript evidence lead the author to 
suggest the following reading: Itaque qui tot annis agellos suos 
redimere a piratis solebant, idem se ipsos te praetore a te pretio 
4mposito redemerunt. 


Pp. 45-49. A Guillemin, Quelques corrections au texte de 
Cornélius Népos. ‘The author proposes the following correc- 
tions: Thras. 1. 4, for ad vires vimque pugnantium read ad 
vires casusque. Timoth. 3. 5, read: populus acer, suspicax, ob 
eamque rem nobilis adversum reos invidus, etiam potentiae 
<inimicus> domum revocat; in crimen vocantur, accusantur 
proditionis. Milt. 5. 3,.fead: acie e regione instructa a parte 
non apertiss¢ma proelium commiserunt. Phoc. 2. 4, read: con- 
cidit autem maxime uno crimine, cum apud eum summum esset 
imperium populi Atheniensium, quod, cum Nicanorem Cas- 
sandri praefectum insidiari Piraeo sine quo Athenae omnino 
esse non possunt a Dercylo moneretur, . . . Phocion negavit 
esse periculum. Iph. 1. 4, read: Idem thoraeas pro sertis atque 
aénis linteos dedit. 


Pp. 50-57. Max Niedermann,. Notes critiques sur quelques 
‘textes médicaux latins. The author treats three passages of 
Anthimi de observatione ciborum epistula, eight passdges of 
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the Additamenta Pseudo-Theodori ad Theodorum Priscianum, 
and seven of the Mrlomedicina Chironis. 


P. 57. L. Havet, Cicéron, Brutus 24; 44. Critical notes. 


Pp. 58-64. Georges Mathieu, Deux manuscrits méconnus de. 
la Rhétorique à Alexandre. The MSS are the Bergomensis and 
the Matritensis, the former ascribing the Rhetorica ad Arez- 
andrum to Isocrates, the latter to Aristotle. ‘The author com- 
pares readings of these two MSS with those of the eleven MSS 
used by Hammer, and concludes that without bringing in much 
that is new they help to fix the text of the preface in certain 
points and supply useful information as to why the Rhetoric, 
the work of Anaximenes, was assigned to different authors. 


Pp. 65-73. J. Merouzeau, Sur la “qualité” des mots. The 
author maintains thet in the study of synonyms one should con- 
sider not only the sense, but the value, color, quality and sphere 
of the words. He illustrates his view by two examples. I: 
homines—mortales. Primazily, mortales distinguishes men. 
from gods,,as in the epitaph of Naevius, Immortales mortalis 
si foret fas flere; secondly, from the rest of nature, as in Sal- 
lust, Jug. 20. 3, mu tos mortales cum pecore atque alia praeda 
capit; thirdly, it denotes tne totality of mankind, as in Cicero, 
De Fin. III 3. 6, omnes mortales, qui ubique sunt. Thera is 
the further distinction that mortales as contrasted with homines 
is oratorical, poetic, emphatic, and it prefers 2 qualifying ex- 
pression denoting m-sery, infirmity, suffering. TI: fihus, liberi 
_—natus, nati. -Diberi designates the children collectively as 
compared with the parents. Filius has an official and juridical 
significance indicating descent. Natus, in the majority of 
cases, seems to have the value of a term of endearment, assum- 
ing later an archaic and poebic tinge because of its long use in 
dactylic verse as a more emotional doublet of filius. 


Pp. 74-83. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Eschyle. In 
Pers. 960, for ZXovoiwkávgs read Soto. which M. Havet believes 
to have been changed to Xovewkávgs, a name found in line 34. 
In Pers. 1004, for iè iò read "Iávev, as in the corresponding line 
1011. In Pers. 1022, for «ávóe read raide == rade. In Sept. 116, 
for àAX read fAaos. ‘In Sept. 587, for x0óva read ” det. In 
Sept. 617, read sme» for ciéev. In Sept. 964 read daKpuy (TO. 
In Sept. 999, read Svorávov dpynyéra: for Svoróvov kakóv dvaé. 
Prom. 425-435, a passage which the author believes to have 
belonged originally to another tragedy, is emended. 


Pp. 84-96. Bulletin bibliographiqre. 


Pp. 97-107. A. Diés, L/échelle finale des biens dans le 
Philébe. M.,Diés ergues at great length in favor of reading 
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at Plato, Philebus 66 A,dAA& sp&rov pév my wept pérpov Kal TÓ 
pérpioy Kal Kaipwov Kal wdvta Ómóca Tota’Ta Xp] ropie riva 
$6:ov ypjoba:ı for the Vulgate xpi tobra vopifew ray didiov 
elpijo Oa: giow. After having independently arrived at his read- . 
ing the author found in W the marginal note (on thv): yp. x. 
jov, with the word rwa written above jv. 


Pp. 108-140. Louis Havet, Notes critiques sur Eschyle. 
This is an investigation of the particles re and sé from the 
point of view of textual criticism. The author has studied 
every instance of re and 8é found in the critical apparatus of 
Mazon’s first volume of Aeschylus (which includes all the plays 
except the Oresteia). M. Havet finds that the alterations 
affecting re and 8é fall into three classes: 1) indirect errors; 
2) direct errors affecting the grammatical construction; 3) di- 
rect errors not affecting the grammatical construction. In the 
first class the copyist is led astray objectively by the error of 
some one else; in the second class, subjectively by his own mis- 
apprehension; the third class deals with gratuitous errors and 
involves only the faulty omission or addition of the particles in 
question, never the substitution of one for the other. The 
author gives copious examples of each of the three classes and 
then arranges the entire body of examples in the order of their 
occurrence in the Aeschylean text, adding wherever necessary 
a more detailed discussion of individual cases. 


Pp. 141-143. W. Deonna, Aristophane et l'Athéna d’Avenches. 
The author believes that, in the very beautiful bronze statuette 
of Athena found at Avenches in 1916, we have a new example 
of the influence of works of art on ancient literature. As the 
original of this statuette comes from: the schocl cf Phidias, it 
antedates the Knights of Aristophanes and may have inspired 
the Sausage-seller’s dream of Athena coming down from the 
citadel with the owl on her head and pouring ambrosia and gar- 
lic-sauce from a vase (verses 1092-1096). There is an owl on 
the helmet of the statuette, and M. Deonna thinks that the miss- 
ing object held by the left hand, extended as if pyrina some- 
thing, was the vase. 


Pp. 144-151. André Boulanger, Lucien et Aelius Aristide. 
Noting that Lucian was a contemporary, perhaps an auditor, 
of Aristides, ithe author finds many analogies in their writings 
due neither to chance nor common sources. In the Piscator and 
the Fugitivi, the attacks on the philosophers seem vo be derived 
from the invective against them in the itp rà» Terrápov of 
Aristides. Possibly Lucian knew this discourse and heard it 
delivered. ‘Certain it is that the plan and the tone of the three 
works are similar. Both authors attack the inccnsistency, arro- 
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gance, greed and uselessness of false philosophers. After citing 
illustrative passages m supoort of the foregoing view, the author 
takes up the question of the relation of Lucian’s De Saltatione 
to Aristides two invectives against the theatre. He concludes 
that there is nothing to show that Lucian's treatise was meant 
as a reply to Aristides. 


Pp. 152-1583. A. Ernout, Tempore puncto. The author 
takes issue with the statement of H. Diels that the language of 
Lucretius is not only archaic and popular but in some passages 
downright vilgar and that Lucretius, like Varro, remained a 
real rustic. M. Ernout contends that much of the work of 
Lucretius was inspired by the life of the city, by its tastes, pro- 
gress, refineraents and vices. Taking up the expression “ tem- 
, pore punctc” (puncto tempore, puncto... in tempcre), 
which Diels considers a vulgarism for temporis puncto, the s 
being suppressed before the consonant and the i changed to e, 
M. Ernout maintains that tempore is not a genitive but an ebla- 
tive and that puncto is a participle and not a noun. As regards 
the phrase temporis puncto (temporis in puncto), which is also 
used by Lucretius, M. Ernout thinks that this expression differs 
from the synonymous expression, tempore puncto and variants, 
very much as ante occasum solis differs from ante occasum 
solem. 


P. 163. L. Haves, Cicéron, Brutus 87; 97; 99. Critical notes. 
Pp. 164-176. Bulletin bibliographique. 
CaAnRoL V. B. WIGHT. 
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H ellenen und Barbaren. Aus der Geschichte des Nationalbe- 
wusstseins. By JULIUS JUETENER, Leipzig, 1923. Pp. viii 
-+ 165. l I 


This subject has long interested classical historians and philo- 
logists, ever since the appearance of Steinhofer’s Dissertatio cri- 
tica de voce BapBapos, Tuebingen, 1732. It has been discussed in 
several recent Programms, most completely by A. Eichhorn, 
Bápflapos quid significavertt, Leipzig, 1904, and B. A. Mysta- 
kides, Ai Aéfas "Env, Vpawós, "Popotos, Bv£avrwós, etc., Tue- 
bingen, 1920. The more recent work of J. A. K: Thomson, 
Greeks and Barbarians, London, 1921, has, despite its title, a 
very different purpose. 

The author is Professor of Classical Philology at the Uni- 
versity, of Innsbruck, and is best known for his writings on 
Greek athletics, notably for his two standard works, Ueber an- 
tike Turngeraethe, 1896, and Philostratos ueber Gymnastik, 
1909. The present study lies in the field of cultural history, 
forming Volume VIII of the elaborate series Das Erbe der 
Alten, which is under the general editorship of Otto Immisch. 
The object of the book, which is divided into nine chapters 
and contains 342 critical notes, a short bibliography, and an 
excellent index, is to trace the ideas which correspond with the 
terms “ Hellene” and “ Barbarian” down through the centuries 
from Homer to the twelfth century of our era. Its presentation 
is so compact and comprehensive that it is difficult in a few 
words to give an adequate account of the contents. 

The subject is introduced by a discussion of the derivation 
of the word “ barbaros.” Against a Semitic origin recently | 
urged by E. Weidner, who connects it with Babyl. barbaru and 
Sumerian bar (Glotta, IV, 1912-13, 303-4), Dr. Juethner fol- 
lows most authorities in finding it good Indo-European, con- 
nected with Skt. barbarah, balbala, Latin, balbus, balbutio, and 
Slav. bib. @Boisacg, Dict. étym., 114 and 111; Curtius, Griech. 
Htym.,5 290 f.; etc.), and its basic meaning “stammering ” 
“unintelligible in speech.” Survivals of this early meaning 
occur in later Greek literature to describe the inarticulate sounds 
of animals (e. g., in Aristophanes’ Aves, 199 ;.cf. Posidonius in 
Strabo, XIV, C 661), and in magic formulae. Homer uses 
the word only in a compound (of the barbarophonow Carians, 
Jl., 2, 867). After the Persian wars the term took on its 
secondary meaning of inferiority, and included all peoples be- 
hind the Greeks in culture or liberty. The term “ Hellene," 
on the other hand, is found in Homer to designate a part of 
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the Greeks (II, 2, 684), Hesiod first using it in a national sense 
(Erga, 528). "The two terms gradually became and remained 
sharply antithetical, 

It was in the fifth century B. C. and largely through the 
influence of Hecataeus, Hippocraces, and especially Hercdotus, 
that the Greeks began really to know foreign peoples (Ch. II). 
But it was the Sophists who, starting from the physical sim- 
ilarity in all men, first proclaimec the evangel of human equal- 
ity and freedom by nature, thus ziving a rational basis to the 
concept “barbarian.” But their contemporaries, the tragedians 
and Aristophanes, continued to teach the superiority of Greeks 
over barbarians as being based on natural law. Plato (Ch. IIl), 
despite his philosophic vision, followed the lead of the Sophists 
only haltinglv, for he regarded only such foreigners as lived 
among the Greeks as not barbarians. His national spirit, so 
evident in the Hellenic ideal at the base of the Republic, kept 
him from carrying the new idez to its logical consequences. 
And while the Sophists had taught that “free” and “slave” 
were merely the result of custom, Aristotle continued to defend 
the national prejudice that the difference between them’ was 
natural, and, therefore, that slavery was reasonable. Alexander, 
however, (Ch. IV) with his idea of amalgamating Greeks and 
Orientals could not follow his great teacher’s ‘advice tc be a 
friendly leader to the ones and & brutal despot to the others. 
The ideal of the Sophists was first developed (Ch. V), though 
in a narrow Greek way, by Isocrates and the Atticists, who 
taught that “ Hellene” was no longer a connotation of descent, 
but of culture. Such an idea was far from cosmopolitanism, 
for it merely contrasted Greek with the Attic Greek, and thus, 
instead of extending the term “ Hellene” to include barbariens 
with Greek culture as Plato did, the Atticists narrowed it to 
fewer Greeks than before, i. e., to those only who had Attic 
culture. At the same time they extended the idea of “ barbar- 
ian" to include Greeks without that culture. 

A truer cosmopolitanism hegan with the idealism of foreign- 
ers which resulted from Alexander's attempt to Héllenize Asia 
(Ch. Vi). While the political ideal of Plato and Aristotle 
was grounded in the old Greek Folis, the followers of the So- 
phists—Cyrenaics, Sceptics, Cynics—proclaimed a World State. 
Thus the Cynic Diogenes called himself the “ first cosmopol- 
itan.” The Stoics promulgated the idea, even though their State 
was still the Greek world (owtoumzene), "which since Alexander's 
day reached only as far as the Greek language. So while trying 
to do away with the distinction bezween “ Hellenes” and “ Bar- 
barians," the Stoics really failed, for they selected only such 
barbarians as enjoyed Greek culture and customs. But their 
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cosmopolitanism was no longer restricted to cultured Greeks, 
but extended to all men cultivated in the Greek fashion. 

In Chapter VII the author traces the status of the Romans 
in the old formula “ Hellenes” and “ Barbarians.” He finds 
that the word “barbarian” had about the same development 
in Rome that it had in Greece, being long applied (e. g., by 
Plautus) to the Romans themselves. The Greeks began to dif- 
ferentiate the Romans from barbarians only after the Helleniza- 
tion of Italy. But still in Dic Cassius’ time Greek writers 
used a threefold division into Greeks, Romans, and barbarians, 
which continued largely till the Byzantine period, when finally 
the.“ barbarians” were only the peoples on the fringes of the 
Graeco-Roman world, Gauls, Germans, etc. At first the Christ- 
ians were “ barbarians " to both Greeks and Romans (Ch. VIII), 
just as non-Jews were heathen to the Jews. By the time of the 
Fourth Gospel, however, there were Jews, Christians, and hea- 
then—the latter including Greeks and Romans. Still the old 
concepts “ Hellene " and “Barbarian " kept up, the former, how- 
ever, gradually designating pagans. Thus, while before Alex- 
ander’s time “ Hellene " and “ Barbarian” connected a national 
cleavage, and under his successors a cultural one, under Christ- 
ianity there were only Christians and pagans. 

The -most interesting chapter in the ‘book is the last, “ The 
Byzantine Age,” in which Dr. Juethner discusses the later his- 
tory of the concepts “ Helene" and “Barbarian” along with 
such other terms as Helladikoi, Italikoi, Graikoi, Latinoi, and 
especially the complete change wrought in the meaning of * Ro- 
mans” to signify Greeks. From Justinian’s day the Empire 
rapidly became Greek, all traces of the earlier Latin hegemony 
disappearing by the ninth century. . But the names “ Roman” 
and “Romans” continued to mean the Eastern Empire and its 
peoples. So “Roman,” originally a political term limited to 
the Latin West and its peoples, and under the Emperors in- 
cluding both East and West, in the Byzantine period became 
an ethnic term to include the peoples of the East. Since these 
were predominantly Greek the name—in its Greek form “ Rhom- 
aici,” came to mean Hellenes. 

"On page 108 the author reminds us that our custom of speak- 
ing of “ Byzantines ” and a “Byzantine Empire? is a misnomer, 
as it does not rest on old linguistic usage, according to which 
the Byzantines were always the inhabitants of the capital, ‘the 
Empire being known as Rhomaic and its peoples: Rhomaioi. 
Survivals of these names still exist in the East, not only in 
the well-known designation of the modern Greek dialect as 
“Rhomaiec,” but, in the form Rûm, the name of old Rome 
lives on in Turkish and Arabic. Thus the Turks still call the 
Greeks by this name, and the Arabs of Palestine and Syria 
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call the adherents of the Orthodox Church by it without. any 
reference to nationality, just as they call Roman Catholics 
“Latin.” As the. Turks were the inheritors of the political 
power of the Eastern Empire, the old name in a political serse 
descended to them. Thus the Seljuk Empire at its foundation 
at Konia in the eleventh century was called “Rim,” ard the 
name Rumeli (Rumelia) still appears in European Turkey, 
and the Sultan is still Rüm-Pádischáhi—" Roman Emperor,” 
to his Asiatic subjects, ard the Turks of Europe are Rüm-mil- 
leti—* Roman people” (see Mystakides, p. 24). 

On p. 109 Dr. Juethner gives as one of the last examples 
of the use of the word “ Hellene ” a quotation from the treatise . 
De adm. imp. of the tenta-century Emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus to the effec; that the Mainotes of Laconia, who, 
the Emperor says, were descended from Greeks and not slaves, 
were called “ Hellenes” because of their pagan practices, first 
becoming baptized in the reign of Basil I (876-886). But 
this passage has a far greater historical interest than this, for 
it is the last example chronologically of a Greek community 
becoming converted to Christianity. 

A slight error appears on p. 69 (and note 168), where it is 
stated that the Olympic chariot victory of Tiberius Claudius 
Nero—the later Emperor Tiberius—was won “ probably in 1 
A. D.” Jt is almos; certain that it fell in 4 B. ©., a date 
largely deduced from the inscription on the recovered base of 
the Emperors monument at Olympia (see Dittenberger and 
Purgold, Die Inschriften von Olympia, 1896, Nos. 220-221; 
and H. Foerster, Die Steger in den clympischen Spielen, 1891- 
2, No. 601). | 

In conclusion it may be said without exaggeration that Pro- 
fessor Juethner has laid every student of ancient life and cul- 
ture under deep obligation by this excellent and authoritative 
study of the long history of the concepts “ Hellene” and “ Bar- 
barian.” 


WALTER WOODBURN HTDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVASIA. - 
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Hermann Dessau, Geschichte der Römischen Kaiserzeit ( Erster 
Band, bis zum ersten Thronwechsel). Weidmann, 1924. 

' 585 pp. 18 marks. 2 
At last a Roman Historv of the Empire is in prospect, end 
that too by the foremost authority on Roman inscriptions. If 


"the proportions of the present volume are adhered to, we skall 
have four or five wel paeked volumes at least; macte virtute! 


`] ` 
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The reign of Augustus, of course, does not lend itself to narra- 
tive composition, for the first emperor had to devote his tedious 
fifty years to organizing, reforming, and devising machinery of 
administration. This volume, therefore, true zo the spirit of 
the reign, is not a history in the usual sense of the word. Neg- 
lecting the chronological order, it gives a series of encyclo- 
paedic chapters on such diverse topics as government, finances, 
army, building operations, religious and social reforms, mili- 
tary campaigns, and the succession. What facility the author 
commands in effective narrative is still to be seen. If in this 
volume the style seems to lack carrying force, if the investiga- 
tor’s fidelity to minutiae and the topical organization of his 
material seems to preclude panoramic views, it is doubtless due 
to the nature of the subject. After all, there are thousands 
who can tell a story, while there is probably no scholar to-day 
who equals Dessau in his command of the more abstruse sources 
of imperial history and in the comprehension of the many im- 
perial institutions, the details cf which are revealed chiefly by 
the inscriptions. Without carping, we may perhaps express the 
hope that in future volumes space may be given the author for 
a much fuller citation of his sources, since it is apparent that 
these volumes will be used for decades as reference books. 

Dessau's sane conservatism finds frequent expression. He has 
hittle patience with Mommsen’s theories that a vital change in 
governmental practice created a “dyarchy” in 23 B. C., that 
Augustus accorded the senate new judicial powers, and that he 
claimed personal ownership in provincial soil after 27 B. C. 
Dessau also rejects Eduard Meyers recent ypothesis of a 
* principate ” modelled upon Pompey's sole consulship, and his 
thesis that Caesar and Augustus invited divine honors for 
political reasons. In ‘all these matters he gives a persuasive 
and well documented account of his position. However, in this 
last instance one feels that reaction to a previous over-state- 
ment has perhaps betrayed him into under-estimating the im- 
portance of the imperial cult. Occasionally, when he refers to 
republicarm history, he seems to fall into hasty judgments and 
lapses of memory, as when he admits a republican issue of gold 
coins only during the Second Punic War (p. 203), when he 
writes that soldiers had never been used for non-military labor 
before Augustus (p. 161), and when he insists (p. 153) that 
Gaius Gracchus by policy exploited the provincials. | | 

Dessau’s profound scholarship ranges far, but he has never- 
theless limited himself rather rigorously. One who can so con- 
clusively arrange the skeleton of facts might well be asked to 
venture a formal reconstruction of the whole anatomy, but 
Dessau is very chary of large conclusions. There is no attempt 
at portraying the Augustan government in action, there is no 
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picture of Augustan society, and there is hardly a hint corcern- 
ing. economic conditions except in the sphere adjacent to public 
finance. Literature is treated only in discussing the relation 
of authors to Augustus and Maecenas, and the chapter, though 
full, is frigid and inconsequential. Of the artistic and intellec- 
tual life outside of that, litcle is given. 

However, present-day historians usually overstrain their 
capacities by trying toc much, and Dessau’s last chapter is proof 
that conscientious reserve was prudent. In his chosen field he 
has given so much more than any other historian that criticism 
of the limits of scope would be ungracious. He has produced 
a standard reference book that every student of Augustan poli- 
tics, economics, society and literature should have at his elbow. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Galeni De sanitate tuenda, De alimentorum facultatibus, De 
bonis malisque sucis, De victu attenuante, De ptisana. 
Ediderunt Konrapus Kocu, (#zorcius HELMREICH, CARO- 
LUS KALBFLEISCH, Orro Harriicu. Lipsiae et Berolini 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri. MOMXXITI. Pp. Ixiii + 552. 
$8.24. 


This is volume V, fascicle 4, 2 of the Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum. It is a reassuring circumstance that, despite the 
difficulties of the times, the publication of the Corpus still pro- 
ceeds, though retarded. It is announced that the second part 
of Paulus Aegineta is in the press and soon to appear: as cor- 
ditions improve it is to be hoped that the publication of the 
whole will proceed at an accelerated rate. 

The contents of this volume aze so varied that a detailed 
eriticism üs impossible. In order to appraise the worth of a 
critical edition, it is necessary to use it continuouslysfor a con- 
siderable time; for, aside from the degree of completeness with 
which the editor presents tne MSs. tradition, the value of his 
work consists In his good judgment, which approves, or fails 
to approve, itself only as the reader finds one dificult passage 
after another wisely or unwisely treated. ‘On this score the 
competence of Helmreich and Kalofleisch has long been estab- 
lished. In the work of Koch and Hartlich I found points to 
question; but I prefer to defer judgment on them until I have 
given the matters maturer considezation. 

To many the most irteresting pert of the volume will be the 
collection of prefaces. Every one who has occupied himself with 
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Galen knows how unsatisfactory Kuehn’s edition is, and will 
want to know whether the new Corpus will prove to be a great 
improvement on our previously available texts. The answer 
must be unhesitatingly in the affirmative: one may now proceed 
with considerable confidence in dealing with Galen, so far as 
his works have been reédited. But finality, even in the collation 
of MSS. and versions, has not yet been attained. It is disquiet- 
ing to find that publications, on which Diels had to depend in 
his survey of the mss., prove to be at fault in more than one 
instance; and it is fairly certain that even important Mss. exist 
which have been neither listed nor collated. When the Corpus 
was undertaken, a beginning was made with the later medici 
in the hope that the study of the tradition would yield valuable 
results for the text of Hippocrates, whose works were to be 
reédited last. As the several treatises of Galen have appeared, 
] have examined them attentively with especial reference to this 
matter; but hitherto I have noted nothing to justify hopes in 
that direction. 

The typography and proof-reading of this volume, like its 
predecessors, is excellent. The number of palpable errors in 
the text is very small; but if my test of the indices yielded a 
fair average the false references in them must be numerous. 
This is to be regretted, because the index verborum is far from 
complete; if it is inaccurate also, its value is greatly diminished. 
The enterprise of the Corpus, undertaken and bravely continued 
by the associated academies, is one of the most important now 
in progress, and deserves the interest and support of all students 
of classical antiquity. 

W. A. HEMEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERBITY. 


Master Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium (Courtiers’ 
Trifles). Englished by FREDERICK TUPPER and MARBURY 
B. Odtz. London: Chatto & Windus, 1924. xxx -+- 368 pp. 
25 sh. 


Professors TUPPER and OGLE, of the University of Vermont, 
offer here an English key to that mediaeval Latin storehouse 
of curious facts and fancies which bears the name of ‘ Master 
Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialvum. It is a very read- 
-able and, apparently, a pretty faithful rendering, though, as 
no one knows better than the translators, “the unriddling of 
Map is a fascinating but fearsome adventure.” They add an 
excellent introduction, and some useful literary and histori- 
cal notes. 
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A few additional rotes may be suggested (with references 
added to the Latin text as edited by M. R. James, Oxford, 
1914): : 

P. 15, 1. 21 (J. 18, 5). Op. Juv. vii. 33, sed vatem egre- 
gium . .. anxietate carens animus facit; Juv. vii. 66, magnae 
mentis opus nec de lodice paranda attonitae, etc. 

P. 42, 9 (J. 33, 29). For the ‘baculus in aqua fraetus, as 
a type of things whick. are not as they seem, cp. Cic. Acad. Pr. 
II.&5, 79 (with J. S. Reid's note) ; Lucr. iv. 438, etc. | 

P. 100, 10 (J. 80, 1). “ Pan is interpreted all,” ete. Cp. 
Serv. on Verg. Bucol. ii. 31. 

P. 180, 24 (J. 104, 15). Op. Juv. vii. 59, neque enim cantare 
sub antro Pierio . . . potest . . . maesta paupertas. 

P. 150, 38 (J. 119, 17). Cp. Ovid, Pont. ii. 3, 53, et bene 
uti pugnes, bene pugnans efficit hostis. 

P. 175, 29 (J. 137, 13). Cp. Ovid, Her. v. 129, a iuvene et: 
cupido credatur reddita virgo? 

P. 191, 27 (J. 152, 3). Cp. Chaucer, Merch. T. 309, * But 
I woot best where wryngeth me my sho." Add a reference to 
Plutarch, Coniug. Praec. 22, and Aemil. Paul. 5. The name 
Sulpieius is not given by St. Jerome. 

P. 229, 6 (J. 182, 22). A variant on the story of Sertorius, 
Valer. Max. vii. 4, 6. 

P. 806, 20 (J. 244. 5). Cp. Ovid, Met. xiii. 1, Consedere 


duces. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 
Tug JOHNE Hopxins UNiVEFSITY, 2" 


} 


Sénèque, Dialogues. Tome IT: De la vie heureuse, De la brièveté 
de la vie. Texte 3tabli et traduit par A. Bouraery. 169 
pp. 9 fr. Tome III: Consolations. Texte établi et traduit 
par Rent Warnrz. 258 pp. 14 fr. Paris: Société d'édition 
* Les Belles Lettres," 1928. - 


The new French series of Greek and Latin Classics (“ Col- 
lection des Universités de France”) grows apace. In the De 
Vita Beata, iii. 4, Professor BOURGERY prints, nam uoluptatibus 
et [pro] illieiis, quae parua ac fragilia sunt et ipsis fragrantiis 
noxia; at xx. 3, Ego mortem eodem uultu quo cum audiam 
uidebo (“ Moi, je ferai la méme figure devant la mort, que j'en 
entende parler ou que je la voie"). In xviii. 8, iste is appar- 
ently a misprint for istis. In the De Brevitate Vitae, xiv. 5, 
he reads, lieet dicant (“quoi qu'on dise”), xv. 3, bonis uero 
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ad suum arbitrium nasci licet. In the Ad Mareiam, uincet 
(x. 6) is a misprint for uinciet ; querentur (xxii. 7) should be 
queruntur. : 

W. P. Mousrarp. 


THs Jouns HorEINS UNIVERSITY. 


Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae Selectae. Edidit A. F. JOHN- 
SON. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1928. x -- 276 pp. 
8 sh. 6. 


This is one of the most interesting Latin books of the year. 
The selection has been made with the intention of giving an 
account of Petrarch’s life in his own words, and of introducing 
descriptions of historical events of which he was a spectator. 
The notes are mainly biographical and historical. Many of the 
classical allusions and quotations are explained but not all. 
Some additional notes may be suggested: 


P. 14, 11. Cp. Cic. Am. rv, 15, voluntatum studiorum sen- 
tentiarum summa consensio. 

P. 14, 17. Vulg. 1 Cor. 13, 7, omnia suffert (caritas). 

P. 14, 24. Op. Catull. 22, 1, quem probe nosti. 

P. 34, 45.. Virg. Geor. iv. 568, dulcis . . . Parthenope. 

P. 37, 5. Cie. Deiot. iv. 11, de salute populi Romani ex- 
timescebat, in qua etiam suam esse inclusam videbat. 

P. 59,43. Cp. Juvenal, x. 49-50, crassoque sub aére nasci, ete. 

P. 60, 17. Valer. Max. viii. 7, Ext. 6, “non essem,” inquit, 
salvus, nisi istae perissent.” 

P. 65, 20. Cp. Publil. Syr., Comes facundus in via pro 
vehiculo est. | 

P. 80, 31. Juvenal, iii. 164, haud facile emergunt quorum 
virtutibus obstat res angusta domi. 

P. 90, 11. Virg. Aen. 1, 205, sedes ubi fata quietas os- 
tendunt. - 

P. 91, 36. Virg. Aen. xi. 550, omnia secum versanti. 

B. 99, 15. Virg. Ecl. viii. 49, ut me malus abstulit error. 

P. 100, 54. Valg. Psal. 33, 17, fallax equus ad salutem. 

P. 107, 4. Cp. Livy, xxx. 38, 10, aquarum insolita magni- 
tudo in religionem versa. 

P. 117, 5. Cic. ri vii. 6, 1, plane deest quod ad te seribam ; 
also, vii. 5, 4; v. 5,1 

P. 136, 1 ’ Virg. Eel. viii. 11, A te principium, tibi desinet. 

P. 149, 37. Cie. T. D. i. 48, 114, non nesci homini longe 

optimum esse, proximum autem quam primum mori. 
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P. 165, 190. Vulg. z ach. ix. 10, et loquetur pacem gentibus, 
et potestas eius a mari usque ad mare. 

P. 192, 76. Oic. Am. ii. 10, mihi accidit, si quid accidit; 
suis autem incommodis graviter angi non amicum sed se ipsum 
amantis est. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


. THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Lietuviu kalbos žodynas. Sudarė K. Buea. Kaunas [Kovno] 
1924 [et seq.], išleido Švietimo Ministerija (Valstybės 
Spaustuvė). 


One of the early projects of the youthful republic of Lithu- 
ania was the making of a comprehensive dictionary of its ancient 
but living language. This task was assigned to the Ministry 
of Education and the editorship of Professor Kasimir Büga, of 
the University of Kovno, with his essociates and assistants. 
Biga is the leading authority in the study of his native tongue, 
and at the same time he is'a scholar of wide experience in the 
Indo-European field. The appearance of the first fascicle of the 
new dictionary not only lays the foundation of a great monu- 
ment to Lithuanian nationalism and Lithuanian scholarship, 
but it is also an event of prime importance to the philological 
world. 

It would, of course, be premature to attempt a review of 
the dictionary, but the beginning estaklishes the standard, and 
it is full of promise. The present installment consists of lxiv 
plus 80 double-columned imperial 8vo pages. A proportional 
comparison with other dictionaries of Lithuanian indicates about 
5000 pages for the completed work, which will be issued in 
volumes of 700 or 800 pages each. Where the corresponding 
pages of Kurschat contain about 300 title+words, the first fas- 
cicle of Büga contains about 2000, and not even the incom- 
plete Juskevi¢é approaches the Būga in the amount of informa- 
tion given under the various words. 

The book is written and edited in the Lithuanian language, 
but a definition is usually taken over in the language in which 
it is found, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, or German. The work 
is splendidly documented as to sources, and abundantly pro- 
vided with illustrative quotations, chronological word-histories, 
and dialectic distinctions. Etymologies are given eclectic, and 
somewhat didactic, treatment, but the compression is no greater 
than is usual in the general dictionaries of other languages. 
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The table of abbreviations contains the most extensive Lithua- 
nian bibliography that has yet been published. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by an elaborate chapter on accent, and by an account 
of the Baltic peoples and their languages. 


- Harop H. BENDER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, à à 
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L—VERGIL'S MESSIANIC EXPECTATIONS. 


Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue has had a most interesting fate. 
Though its author announced his purpose to sound a higher 
note (paulo maiora canamus), he had in mind the comparison 
with his strictly bucolic verse, and little dreamed that his song 
would in time to come be bracketed with the angelic song heard 
by shepherds guarding their flocks by night on the hills above 
Bethlehem. Even less did he dream that his song would be 
' quoted at an ecumenical council of adherents of a religion des- 
tined in time to have one of its chief centers in Rome, or that 
it would, procure for him the character of its prophet and the 
honor of serving as guide among the dead for its greatest poet. 
A poem destined to have such a career has of course éxcited 
extraordinary interest: the lizerature which it has called forth 
is voluminous and includes many works by eminent scholars. 
Not the least of these is Eduard Norden’s Die Geburt des Kindes 
(Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1924). The present article is occa- 
sioned by the appearance of this book, but can hardly bé called 
a review of it, because a review would require one to touch upon 
many points which must here be passed over. It is to be hoped ` 
and expected that.these other matters will be discussed by one 
or another of the reviewers, of whom there will surely, be.no 
Jack. 

My purpose is to consider P important mucus raised. 
by Norden’ 8 book, which my own studies give promise of pre- 
senting in a new and different light, and to make some contribu- 
tion of my own toward an understanding of the historical prob- 
lem, without referring at every point to Norden’s discussion 
or seeking to distinguish sharply between my views and his, 
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presupposing that my readers will have read and duly weighed 
“his argument. Nevertheless, I am unwilling to forego the 
pleasure of signalizing the great merits of a bock which deserves 
and will surely receive unstinted praise from every scholar who 
reads it. | f 

Everyone who is familiar with the previous works of Pro- ` 
fessor Norden could easily have guessed wherein the chief value 
of his study would be found to lie; ior he has proved himself 
an adept in the philologian’s art of nice and exact interpretation ` 
of texts and an accomplished critic of literary form and tone. 
If his reviewers should be able to discover serious flaws in Die 
Geburt des Kindes, when considered =rom these points of view, 
it would greatly surprise me; for, with the exception of a few 
points, where I was inclined to questicn but distrusted my judg- 
ment quite as much as his, I noted nothing to criticize. The ` 
book, moreover, has a positive merit beyond that of exhibiting . 
the virtues of the accomplished philologian and critic: the charm 
of its author's style and the contagious warmth of his emotional 
response to his lofty theme and its time-honored associations 
lift the reader at times into a sphere far above mere scholar- 
ship. It is a book as well as a study. 

Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue furnishes the text to be interpreted 
and therefore to a certain extent deines the scope of Norden's 
study, which is essentially a scholion writ large. Now it is in 
the nature of the schclion that it should be written ad hoc. So 
far as the analysis and strictly philological interpretation of 
the text is concerned, this origin of the book is wholly to its 
advantage; but its author shows by the title he has chosen— 
Die Geburt des Kindes—and by the method which he adopts 
throughout that he is chiefly concerned to trace a fradition to 
its origins. Regarding the nature of this tradition, one suspects, 
Professor Norden had not arrived at a perfectly clear conception. 
An element of permanence is of the essence of a tradition; and . 
in anything which owes its origin anc perpetuation to the social 
nature.of man it is not the specific content but the.general 
scheme and form that endures. Norden is conscious of this 
fact and emphasizes it; but, true to his antecedents, it is almost 
exclusively the literary form—or formula—to which he looks 
for the clew. One need not deny the relevancy of such evidence, 
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where it can be found, to the questions at issue; but every . 


student of human society is well aware that literature—even the 
religious formula—is a fleeting phenomenon in comparison with 
other social forms. Institutions (customs, observances, rites) 
` abide when the thought and even the spoken or written formula 
have become obsolete and lost in oblivion. It is in his effort 
to trace the tradition embodied in Vergil’s Eclogue to its origins 
that Norden shows the.inadequacy of his knowledge and method. 
What the author of Ilept &jovs says of literary criticism—4 yàp ràv 
Adywy Kpiows ToAARS ori welpas reAevraiov emvyévvyua—applies with 
even greater force to historical criticism; for, though it is con- 
ceivable that one might be endowed by nature with a judgment 
in matters of style so nice as to be well-nigh infallible, no one is 
born with a knowledge of facts such as are requisize to the deter- 
mination of obscure questions of history. Historical judgment 
and insight are to be achieved if at all only by long and pains- 
taking study superadded to natural endowment of no ordinary 
sort. Above all things an important contribution to the history 
of ideas is not likely to result from. a special study of a given 
theme—a work ad hoc; it is more probably to be expected from 
an apparently chance insight for which long ccnsideration of 
many related matters has prepared the way. 
In thus characterizing Norden’s study as an opus ad hoc 
rather than zodAjs reipas TeÀevraiov éxvyévynpa, ib is not my in- 
tention to stigmatize it as in the ordinary sense uncritical or 
ill informed. Quite the reverse: the author has read a good 
deal of the literature that has gathered round ^is theme and 
has profited in more than one direction by the counsel and 
guidance of eminent specialists, a privilege for which a scholar 
less fortunately situated might well envy him. Nevertheless, 
eminent specialists may sometimes lead ‘one astray, as when 
Norden’s mentors in Egyptology aided and abetted him in his 
mistaken tendency to father upon Egypt the entire tradition 
regarding the Aióv and the divine child. Of this more must be 
said in the sequel; at present the important point is that this 
special course of reading has led Norden neither into really new 
fields, from which he might have gathered decisive facts bearing 
upon the disputed questions, nor into a high mountain from 
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which he might have surveyed all the fields, new and old, and 
coordinated the data collected by specialist pioneers. 

So much premised, let us proceed to consider a few of the. 
questions which natuzallr suggest themselves to the reader of 
Norden’s work. The first, indeed the all-important, question 


relates to the occasion of Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue. We know 


that the poem was addressed to Pollio on the occasion of his 


' inauguration as consul in 40 B. O: The poem itself shows that 


Vergil’s Messianic expectations were connected with that event. 
The question, which no cne to my knowledge has answered, is 
why “the hopes and fears of all the years” (to quote the Na- 
tivity hymn of Phillips Erooks) were met in Rome that nigat. 
Norden has of course ra:sed this question, but has given it a 
mistaken turn by asking why the Sibyl dated the reign of Helios 
and the beginning of the new ‘Aeon in the year 40 B. C. The 
obvious retort is that she did not. As Heraclitus said, “ the lord 
whose is the oracle at Delphi neither utters nor hides his mean- 
ing, but shows it by a sign.” It was even so with the Sibvl; 
whatever she said—and we do not know just what she said—we 


may be sure that she indicated the time by some of the customary 


signs of the end, which had to be interpreted and referred to a 
particular time. We have therefore to ask why Vergil and 
doubtless others with him, came to expect the critical juncture . 
at ‘that precise time, invoking the prophecy of the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

Norden has well shown that Vergil’s poem was intended to 
be presented to Pollio on the occasion of his inauguration as 
consul on New Year's day, 40 B. C. It was doubtless composed 
shortly before that date, on which the old world was to pass 
away and the new Aeon, beginning under the reigh of Helios- 
Apollo, should restora tke golden age of Saturn. Coincident 
with the new Aeon should come ‘a heaven-descended child, the 
first-born of many brethren, a new and better race of men. The 
reign of Helios is prokabl~ correctly dated from the natalis solis, 
December 25, and the beginning of the new age, coinciding with 
the birth of the divine ckild, on January 6, the yevé@Ata Aildvos. 


‘Of these dates we shall presently have more to say: for the 


moment it will suffice tc point out that both were New Year's 
days. When one recalls zhat January 1, falling about midway 
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between them, was likéwise £ New Year's idis this sodomie 
may seem at first surprising and even disconcer-ing ; but those 
who are familiar with the even greater diversity of New Year 
epochs in use in Christian lands down to comparatively recent 
times, and reflect on the variety and number of civilizations 
that met and merged in ancient Rome, will have no difficulty 
in comprehending the situation. The Julian reform, extended 
some years later to Egypt, abated the confusion somewhat in 
civil affairs, but in religious observances—which are here chiefly 
in question—the ancient practices continued. In Rome itself 
, the calendáe Martiae held their place for centuries alongside 
the calendae Januarme. 2 | 

- Though Norden has not pushed his inquiries vary far, he does 
not fail to see that the question regarding the end of one Aeon 
and the beginning of another is connected both with the calen- 
dar and with astrology, or, if one prefers, with astronomy. The 
Aeon assumes so great an importance in ancient thought just 
because time is so important a factor in ancient religion. One 
has only to think of the Hebrews’ observance of times and seasons 
to become convinced that their mo‘adim were the sacra, par excel- 


lence of their religion: though they can be shown to have. ` 


changed, these appointed seasons have changed less in the course 
of history than any other factor in their religious life. A com- 
` parison of Ar. Nubes 615 sq., Pax 414 sq., with the Jewish Book 
of Jubilees 6, 32-38 will show at once that Jew and Greek were 
essentially at one in their feeling, and that both were equally 
concerned about the calendar. The calendar is of course pri- 
marily a religious institution, and even Julius Caesar, when he. 
reformed it, was careful to avoid any dislocation of festivals, 
preserving with truly religious care the very numbering of every 
dies festus. 

If time was all-important, the luminaries which measure time 
are no less important. The Psalmist says, ^ He appointed the 
moon for seasons; the sun knoweth his going down” (which 
marked the beginning of the sacral day). ‘Sun and moon are 
indeed the hands of the clock: they are superimposed at twelve 
o'clock, when they have completed the circuit of the dial. Possi- 
bly man may have measured time at first solely by the apparent, 
diurnal revolution of the sun; but among the most primitive 
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peoples known to us the lunation, £s well as the day, is known 
and religiously observed. The close of the lunation. with the 
ominous days.of the dark of the moon presumably furnished 
the original model for * the las: deys” of eschatology, when 
men apprehended the possibility that time should be no more. 
The crisis, observed with dark rites, once passed, the new moon. 
—herald of a new cycle—vwas hailed with ecstatic joy. In more 
highly civilized societies the fateful coment of the possible stop- 
page of the wheel of time is expes:ed when it reaches, so to 
speak, z, dead center, as several cycles are simultaneously com- 
pleted. Since the year consisted 5f en. integral number of days 
and months, and intercalation gene-ally took the form of the 
occasional or periodic insertion ot a whole month, such a crisis : 
recurred at the expiry of every year. The turn of the year was, 
therefore, a moment when the emd ef the world might always 
be expected, and it was marked ley certain rites de passage, or 
passovers, intended to prevent the sto»page of the wheel of time. 
One might cite a long list of rites, 35w surviving chiefly in the 
rudimentary form of children’s gamer, which once served magic- 
‘ally to keep the wheel in motion. as it threatened to halt at a 
dead center. As astronomy took cognizance of more and. more 
indicators of time, the calculation became increasingly refined, 
yielding, besides the solar. siderecl, © great,” or Platonic years, 
to be punctuated by an ékmipwors ar other catastrophe. - Bus each 
refinement in the measurement of tixe brought with it a practi- 
cal or theoretical rectification of the calendar: in other words, 
it called for a more elaborate scheme of intercalation, by which 
the practical time-pieces employed by man were corrected to 
coincide with the heaverly clock. 

Ancient mythology and legend preserve far more references 
to this process than are commonly recognized. Cornford, in his . 
contribution to Miss Harr:son's Themis, was quite right ix con- 
necting the feast of Thyestes and the attendant reversal of the 
sun’s ccurse with the Kronia (the Saturnalia regna) and the 
practice of periodic intercalatior. Plato, Polit. 269 sq., not 
obscurely suggests the same connecticn. The myth is regularly 
associated with a changs of dynasty. It is, moreover, unques- 

tionably to be connected, by whatever intermediate links, with the 
~ reversal of the sun’s course reported in the lapse of Egyptian 
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history by Herodotus 2. 142, 144, as Campbell has pointed out. 
In the latter passage it is assumed that no such catastrophes 
as the flood of Deucalion or the éxripwors of Phaethon, which 
visited other lands, afflicted Egypt, where—Egyptologists assure 
us—there 'was no myth of the Flood. To the same category 
belong the behavior of the sun and moon on the occasion of 
Joshua’s victory over the five Amorite Kings at Gibeon, and the 
return of the shadow ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz in the 
days of Hezekiah. Diels, Antike Technik? p. 158, n. 2, has with 
great probability explained the latter as referring to a form of 
the sun-dial found in Egypt; but he failed to see the reference 
to the practice of intercalation. It would carry us too far 
afield to enlarge upon this subject at present; but one who will 
consider the myths of Tantalus, Thyestes, Oenomaus, and Pelops, 
in relation to the conception of the new Aeon and the birth of 
the new divine king, will readily convince himself that there is 
a real connection between them. 

Time, of course, begins with creation; and creation, of course, 
begins on New Year’s day of the first year. In the biblical 
account creation is completed on the sixth day with the creation 
of man. To the anthropocentric thought of the ancients, how- 
ever, the creation of man is the real beginning. We thus have 
two New Year epochs separated by an interval of five days. 
Of this we shall have more to say presently. Before creation 
lies chaos, and each completed cycle returns full circle to the 
beginning; therefore there is chaos and imminent dissolution 
before each new revolution. The death of one Aeon is the birth 
of its successor, both oceurring—-to use a phrase of Lucretius--- 
tempore puncto. This is the reason why, e. g., in Jewish escha- 
tology, the’ distinction between “the last days" and the begin- 
ning of the new Messianic kingdom is difficult, or rather im- 
possible. All the “signs ” which attended creation are expected 
to recur at the end cf the times. Gunkel well expressed the fact 
in the title of his excellent book, Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit 
und EndzeW. When these signs of the end appear, men begin 
to watch and pray. New Years Eve has been a time of vigil 
and supplication from ‘time immemorial. ‘Historians and theo- 


1 Bee Augustine (Patr. Lat.), 41, 568. 
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logians are continually layirig a.false emphasis upon the sup- 
posed -distress of the last days, and Norden is perplexed to 
find that at the moment when Vergil expected the birth of the 
divine child and the new Aeon there were neither wars nor 
rumors of war, but it was a time of peace."* One who knows his 
Oedipus Rex and the countless aetiological myths told to account 
for religious rites will understand that the plagues are not to 
be taken too literally. Consider the occasions for worship enu- 
merated by Solomon in his prayer Zor the dedication of his 
temple. | f 
The astrologers cast the nativity of the world as they did the 
horoscope of a child. In the beginning they read the end. 
Hence Roman emperors forbade the casting of nativities—unless 
they were favorable for themselves. As the first creation. had 
its Adam, each new age was expectel to have its new Adam, 
whose horoscope was that of the age. Both would come in the 
fulness of time. But who should know the times and seasons? 
That was the business of the prophet, in Egypt as in Israel. 
The Psalmist complains (74. 9), “ Wa see not our signs: there 
is. no more. any prophet, neither is here among us any that 
knoweth how long.” From first to ast the Hebrew prophets 
have one theme—the day of Jehovah, the.day at once of doom 
and of salvation. What seems to Have been overlooked, or but 
dimly discerned by the theologians, i: that the messages—the 
~~~thteats and promises, the curses and klessings—of the prophets 
of Israel one and all borrow the colors, in which they depict the 
day of decision, from the hopes and fears of the pilgrimage | 
festivals. But of these festivals we shall have to speak more at 
length presently. 
Yt does not follow that all prophet: were in the Strict sense 
astrologers; but they were all supposed to be able to read the 
signs of the times. At the end of the t mes, as we know from the 
Gospels, false prophets will abound. Christians were warned 
against heeding them. “And being asked by the Pharisees, | 


ta The Christian Fathers likewise were troubled by the fact that the 
birth of Christ fell in a time of peace. Sce Patr. Lat., 17, 608-9; 120, 
122. 
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when the kingdom of God cometh, [Jesus] answered them and | 
said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither 


shall they say, Lo here! or there! for lo, the kingdom of God 
is within you? (Luke 1T. 20-91). Nevertheless, Jews and 
Christians alike expected a great prophet—chiefly Elijah—in 
the last days. Though the rôle of astrology was not great among 
the earlier Jews, who knew little of science in any form; Jewish 
conceptions were dominated by the same thoughts which among 
other peoples were more precisely eee as among the 
Magi and the Egyptians. - 

These considerations suggest the true explanation of the ex- 
pectations regarding the beginning of the new Aecn which found 
expression in Vergil's Messianic Eclogue. Norden points out 
(p. 31) that the astrological conception of the Aeon was familiar 


at Rome in the days of Sulla and Caesar. There can be no- 


doubt that it was the serious derangement of the Roman calen- 
dar that led men: at that time to occupy their minds with such 
matters. In 46 B. C. Caesar reformed the calendar, inaugurat- 
ing a new era. Many indications, which it would take too much 
space here to consider in detail, suggest that Caesar himself 


and the intellectual circles at Rome (chiefly devoted to the cause - 


of the Republic) had in mind the complex “of ideas associated 
with the crisis in the affairs of men to be expected at such a 
juncture. Certainly Augustus, if not Caesar, became the center 
of Messianic hopes with all the embellishment of legend inevita- 
ble under the circumstances, as Deonna has well shown. So 
great was the disagreement of the calendar with real-time that 
the adjustment had to be made piecemeal, allowing a last year 
of great confusion. Even then Caesar did not vanture to indi- 
cate when the final readjustment should be made, which would 
of course come with the first intercalation under the new calen- 
dar. Why he did not do so must remain a matter of conjecture: 
it may have been want of precise astrological cr astronomical 
knowledge, or it may have been policy dictated by considerations 
connected with the beginning of the new Aeon. Our sources 


seem to have taken a very matter of fact view of the question, . 


saying that the intercalation should take place after four years; 


but this merely reflects the ordinary practice, once the final . 
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adjustment was made.? At all events Caesar wisely left the 
determination to the pontifices: he did not live to see the cor- 
rection made, which accordingly oczurred at the close of the 
year 41 B. C., ostensibly to avoid the coincidence of January 1, 
40 B. C. with a market day (Dio Cassius, 48. 33). The very 
day, therefore, on which Pollio begar his consulship and Vergil 
expected the new Aeon with its attendant blessings, was the one 
for which, supposedly, the final correction of the Julian era 
was effected. — | 
One might cite much evidence frcm various sources in sup- 
port of this explanation; but I will confine myself to a work 
with which Norden shows no acquaintance. Though it abounds 
in zhings of extraordinary interest, as will be seen by references 
in the sequel, it seems to be but superficially known even to the 
more serious students of ancient chronology. I refer to The 
Chronology of Ancient Nations of Al-Biruni, translated by 
Sachau (London, 1879). Its author, a Persian adherent of 
Islam, wrote about the year 1000 o2 our era, and had a very 
precise knowledge of many matters 5f the greatest importance 
touching the calendar and oalendary festivals. In particular he 
shows an acquaintance with the astrological tradition still vital 
in his time among the peoples who longest retained their ancient 
devotion 2o the subject. Hence his book contains many valua- 
ble hints for the student, who will be able to gather the same 
_-~~-~isformation elsewhere only by the most careful study and in- 
ference. / | 
. Zoroaster, as all men know, was reputed the founder of a 
new religion and of a new era. Nov, a new religion naturally 
marks an epoch, which will as naturelly be dated at New Year. 
Thus Al-Biruni says (p. 200): “One Persian schelar adduces. 
as reason why this day (the Persien New Year) was cal'ed 
Nauróz, the following: viz. that the Sabians arose during the 
reign of Tahmurath. When, then, Jamshid succeeded, he reno- 
vated the religion, and his work, the date of which was Nauróz, 
was called New Day. Then it was made a feast day, having 


? In fact, this does not apply, because the Julian calendar was put 
inte effect on March 1, 45 B. C.; morecver, the regular intercalation 
was no doubt intended to be made, as before, not in December, but in 
February. 
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already before been held in great veneration.” This was of 
course long before Zoroaster. Regarding the latter Al-Biruni 
says (p. 17): “ The Persians and Magians think that the dura- 
tion of the world is 12,000 years . . . and that Zoroaster, the 
founder of their law, thought that of these there had passed till 
the time of his appearance, 3000 years, intercalated with the day- 
quarters; for he himself had made thew computations, and had 
taken into account that defect, which had accrued to them on 
account of the day-quarters, till the time when they were inter- 
calated and were made to agree with real times. From his 
appearance [an Epiphany ?] till the beginning of the Aera Alex- 
andri they count 258 years; therefore they count from the be- 
ginning of the world till Alexander 3258 years. However,* if we 
compute the years from the creation of Gayémarth, whom they 
count to be the first man, and sum up the years of the reign of 
each of his successors—for the rule (of Iran) remained with his 
descendants without interruption—this number is, for the time 
till Alexander, the sum total of 3354 years. So the specifi- 
cation of the single items of the addition does not agree with 
the sum total.” One sees here the chronologist’s effort to fix 
with absolute precision the beginning of an era in terms of 
whole. years, corrected by intercalation to agree with real time. 
What Al-Biruni elsewhere (pp. 32, 86) tells us about the era of 
Alexander is equally interesting ; for the Jews, he says, reckoned 


this data as precisely 1000 years “ corrected ” (by intercalation} ^ — u 


after Moses, 1. e. after the exodus. I 

To the Moslem, of course, the era of the Hejira was of su- 
preme importance. How definitely that was determined by the 
chronologists may readily be seen by consulting the hand-books, 
—e. g., Gintel, 1, pp. 258 sq., though our authorities hardly 
realize the true nature of the available data. Here, however, 
we are concerned with a special point and must ignore, other 
questions, which would too much complicate the argument, and 
return to Al-Biruni. Speaking of the earlier irregular use of 


s The italics are mine. P. 55 he says: “When Zoroaster arose and 
intercalated the years with the months, which up te that time had 
summed up from the day-quarters, time returned to its original con- 
dition.” | 

4 This is Al-Biruni’s criticism of the Persian tradition. 


* 
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intercalation on the part of the Arabs before Islam he says 
(p. 74): “ This went on till the time, when the Prophet fled 
. from Makka to Madina, when the turn of intercalation, as we 
have mentioned, had come to Sha‘ban [the 8th month]. Now 
this month was called Muhárram [the 1st month], and Ramadan 
[the 9th month] was called Safar [the 2d month]. Then the 
Prophet waited till the “ farewell pilgrimage,” * on which ocoa- 
sion he addressed the people and said: “The season, the time 
‘has gone round as it was or the day of God's creating the 
heavens and the earth? (Sura ix. 38). By which he meant 
that the months had returned to their original places, and that 
they had been freed from what the Arabs [before Islam] used 
to do with them: Therefore, the “farewell pilgrimage” was also | 
called “the correct pilgrvmage.” ‘Thereupon intercalation was 
prohibited and altogether neglacted.” Regarded as a statement 
of historical fact this is demonstrably untrue; for the era of the 
Hejira was not fixed until some time after Mohammed’s death: 
indeed even the statements of Mohammedan authorities that this 
was done by Omar in the 17th year after the Flight is subject 
to grave doubt, though it is at present generally accepted. But 
Al-Biruni’s report is of the greatest significance as revealing the 
. complex of conceptions connected with the determination oi a 
new era, particularly one depending on a renewed world under 
the guidance of a new religion. The clock shows the very time, 
— t a day, of the creation, but it requires correction by intercala- 
tion. „Since in Islam Mohammed is regarded as “ the seal of the 


` 


s This is a transparent fiction. ‘The purpose of connecting Moham- 
med’s Flight with the annual pilgrimage is merely to refer it to the 
beginning oí the year; for the Arabs’ hajj. like the Hebrews’ hag, was 
of course a New Year’s festival. The process is precisely like that of 
the Hebrew account of the exodus or hasty flight of the Israelites from 
Egypt. As the exodus began on New Year’s day at the Egyptian Pass- 
over, and ended with Joshua’s passover of the Jordan, accomplished ` 
* on the tenth day of the first month” (Joshua 4. 19), so Mohammed 
began his Flight at the New Year hajj and completed it when the 
Jews of Medinah were observing the Day of Atonement (the. 10th | 
Tishri, the Ist month af the so-celled civil year). The correspondence 
even to the day and hour can be traced in the Mohammedan tradition, 
which is a: most elaborate construct hardly to be attributed to the 
simple Arabs of Omar’s day. 


* Pow 
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prophets,” with none to come after him, there will be no new era; 
consequently henceforth intercalation is prohibited and among 
Mohammedans, who emp-oy a pure lunar year, is altogether ne- 
glected. Among Christians, who expect a second advent, it is 
not so; hence a Christian poet may sing 


“For lo! the days are hastening on 
.. By prophet-barda foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 

Comes round the age of gold.” 


The Gospels contain few, hints of such beliefs among the Chris- 
tians of the first generations, but the Fathers, chiefly those of 
the East, were steeped in them; and from them the tradition 
flows which even yet echoes.in the Christmas carols. 

“We seem, then, to have discovered the reasons which led 
Vergil to expect that the wheel of time would begin a new revo- 
lution on January 1, 40 B..C.; but we have not been able to 
"reconstruct the Sibylline oracle which he cites, except so far as 
the context of his poem may be assumed to have had its counter- 
part therein. In a matter of this sort, however, it is idle to 
speculate ; for, even if the oracle merely foretold that when such . 
and such conditions, which obtained in the beginning, were 
repeated, the critical time would be at hand, Vergil, knowing 
irom other sources the expected course of events, could supply 
them without regard to the Sibyl. Any one who is at all familiar 
with the thought of that time knows that of such sources there 
was great abundance. With this knowledge we must, at least for | 
the present, content ourselves. 

A series of very interesting questions, however, connects itself 
with the precise time of the world’s expected renewal. Vergil’s 
poem, as we have already remarked, was to be presented to Pollio 
upon his inauguration as consul on January 1, 40 B.C., the 
day when, with precise correction by intercalation, the year 
would start exactly “on time.” Just where the intercalary day 
was inserted is not known, but one may venture the guess that 
it was a bissextus, interposed between December 26 and 27. 
Further grounds for this conjecture will presently suggest them- 
selves to the reader, and need not be here set forth; let me 
content myself with calling attention to the bissextus in Feb- 
ruary, in use even before the Julian reform of the calendar, 
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and still employed, chiefly as an unmeaning term, our manner . 
of numbering days having changed. However that may he, the 
expected intercalation would of course be known to the people of 
Rome not later than the calends of December, when the an- 
. notncement would be made by the pontifices. This would give 
amole time for the composition of tie Hclogue, and may with 
reasonable probability be assumed as its terminus post quem. 
A larger and more important question relates to the precise 
. time when the Aeon and the divine child should, according to 
expectation, be born. Norden, as we have seen, dates the reign 
of Helios-Apollo from December 25 and the birth of the Aeon 
and of the child on Januaty 6. Regarding these dates he has given 
some valuable information, but especially from the latter date 
he draws unwarranted conclusions, because he is too little ac- 
guainted with ancient calendars. “Te infers that the entire 
tradition regarding the Aeon derives from Egypt, where he has 
indeed found significant data. The matters of which I now pro- 
ceed to speak have occupied my thought for ten years and are 
the subject of an extensive study now nearly completed. I can 
here give but a few of the results of my researches, the publi- 
cation of which in detail I have neither the desire nor the right 
to anticipate, but it appears desirable to say enough to warn 
hasty readers of Norden’s book against accepting his far-reach- 
Pe ing conclusions. 
~~Of December 25, it is not necessary to speak at length, because 
the numerous studies in recent times devoted to the antecedents 
of Christmas have already furnished sufficient data,® and Norden 
does not attempt to connect this dete with Egypt; but it is - 
otherwise with January 6, to which therefore I will. chiefly 
direct attention. Now both these dates are of coursë New Year's 
days: so much must be apparent te everyone who has at all 


e Dne interesting datum seems to have been generally overlooked. 
Al-Biruni, p. 316, speaking of the Sabiams, says : " According to Abu- 
alfarag Alzanjani they celebrate on the 24th of this month [Hilal 
Kanum I = December] the feast of the Nativity.” He also says (p. 
318) that their year began with the winter solstice. Since, according 
to his report, their religion was, like that of the Samaritans, a mixture 
of the Jewish and the Magians’, it is prchable that by the Nativity is 
meant the natalis Solis, 
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considered the question, and speaking specifically of January 6, 
at Alexandria, this has been already recognized by Boll and 
Weinreich. If.one regards this fact by itself it may appear to 
‘be merely a curious datum, explicable solely as incident to the 
transfer of dates from one calendar to another; but a wider 
survey will show that it is not so, and that the grounds on which 
it is specifically referred to Egypt require to be carefully re- 
considered. . 

From what has been already said it must be clear that among 
the peoples who entertained such hopes and fears the New Year 
epoch was fraught with the most solemn associations. Indeed, 
-one might almost write the history of the religions of those 
peoples who dwelt in the Eastern Mediterranean Basin by trac- 
ing the development of the rites and thoughts connected with 
their New Year festivals,—if only the indispensable prerequisite, 
the evidence for dating the documents, were not unfortunately 
wanting. Nevertheless, though a vera historia cannot be recon- 
structed, the evidence quite suffices to prove a far-reaching agree- 
ment both in the rites and in the thoughts which they suggested 
to the adherents of the several important religions. The few 
illustrations which follow, taken from the large rumber which 
might be cited, may serve to indicate what a comprehensive 
survey would show. 

To begin with the Jews: though they divided their sacred 
history into a larger number of eras, two stood out most promi- 
nenily as they considered the past,—the era of creetion, and the 
era of Moses or of the exodus; when they considered the future, 
in their eschatology, their redemption and the coming of Messiah 
occupied their thoughts. Consequently these points of time, 
the beginning of the human race or the beginning of their 
religious and national history, on the one hand, and on the other 
the end of all things, framed their thoughts regarding the 
whence and whither of man. Creation, of course, was “in the 
beginning,” and beginning and end coincided. Let me quote 
from the Talmudic tract on the New Year:* “ Rabbi Eliezer 
says: ‘In Tishri the world was created . . . in Nisan our an- 
cestors were redeemed from Egypt, and in Tishri we shall again 


T Rosh ha-Shanah, p. 16 tr. Rodkinson. 
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' be redeemed.’ Rabbi Joshua says: ‘In Nisan the world was 
created . . . On New Years day the bondage of our -athers 
in Egypt ceased. In Nisan our ancestors were redeemed from 
Egypt, and in the same month we shall again be redeemed.’ ” 
Tke apparent difference of opinion between the Rabbis is im- 
meterial, because the Jews had two epochs of the year, in Nisan 
and ‘Tishri respectively; whence either might be taken as the 
beginning. In these ond tell their chief festivals : Passcver 
in Nisan; New Year's day, the Day of Atonement, and the 
Feast of acres cis in Tishr. Moreover, both “ Nisan’ and 
‘Tishri’ were interpreted as meaning ‘beginning.’ Alongside 
thes pronouncement of the Habbis place the grandiose recital 
of the Passover ritual in which all the wonderful works of God 
in the past are referred to the Passover in Egypt, and the prom- 
ises of redemption are referred io the Passover to come. Now 

- all these points of time are really New Year’s days. 

This cells for a brief explanation, though it is impossitle here 
to do more than state dogmatically the conclusions reached after 
long study. New Year's day (Rosh ha-Shanah), falling on 
Tishri 1, is admittedly of postexilic origin. The Day of Atone- 
ment, on Tishri 10, is the beginning of the Jubilee Year, and 
its character as a New Year’s day has never been lost to the 
consciousness of the Jews. W hz two such days should succeed 

~~n One another after an intervel of mine days, no one can now 
‘say, thorgh various -conjectures have been offered to explain 
the fact. All that we know is that during the exile the Jewish 
calendar fell, or had fallen, nine days behind the Babylonian; 
for Ezekiel (40. 1) tells us that New Year fell on the 10th of 
the (Babylonian) month. Now, both the Feast of Tabernacles 
and Passover, which are beyond question New Year’s festivals 
artedatirg the exile, are dated on the 15th days respectively of 
T'shri ard Nisan: it is obvious, for reasons which will presently 
suggest themselves as we corsider the New Year's festivals of 
neighbor ng peoples, that these dates were fixed, during or after 


sTo me the most probable explanation seems the^neglect of interca- 
lation. In all seientide matters tne Hebrews were backward. They 
borrowed their calendar, and with it their festivals; but when cut off 
from intercourse with their more advanced neighbors, they would suc- 
ceed as little as the Arabs in regulating their calendar. 
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the exile, with reference to the reconstructed Jewish calendar 
disclosed by the statement of Ezekiel, for both these festivals 
begin on sixth days. In this, again, they agree with creation, 
which lasted six days, man being created on the sixth. Here, 
then, we have a parallel, if not for the birth o= the Aeon, at 
least for the birth of the child, on the sixth day of the official 
year; for there can be no doubt that the heaaemeron of creation 
is modelled upon the six-day term of the New Year festivals. 
In the biblical account this fact is obscured by the revamping 
of the text in conformity with the later Jewish practice of hold- 
ing festivals for seven days. 

Al-Biruni says (p. 115): “ However, those origines mundi, 
i. e. Adam and Eve, have been used as the epoch of an era. 
And some people maintain that itme consists of cycles, at the 
end of which all created things perish,? whilst they grow at the 
beginning; that each such cycle has a special Adam and Eve of 
its own, and that the chronology of this cycle depends on them.” 
Again (p. 116): “ Other people maintain that in each cycle a 
special Adam and Eve exist for each country in particular, and 
that hence the difference of human structure, nature, and Jan- 
guage is to be derived." P. 55: “ The Persians believe that the 
beginning of their year was fixed by the creation of the first 
man, and that this took place on the day Hurmuz of Farwardin 
Mah [+ e. on Farvardin 1, 1st month], whilst the sun stood. 
in the point of the vernal equinox in the middle of heaven. 
This occurred at the beginning of the seventh millennium,'? 
according to their view of the millennia of the world. The 
astrologers hold gimjlay opinions, viz. that Cancer is the horo- 
scope of the world.” The Persians, however, were not content 


° The New Year's festivals of the Persians were Nauróz and Mihrajan. 
Al-Biruni says (p. 208): "Alkisr&wi relates:—‘I heard the Maubadh 
of Almutawakkil say: On the day of Mihrajin the sun rises m Hámin 
in the midst between light and darkness. 'Then the souls die within 
the bodies; therefore the Persians called this day Mihragin.’” As 
Hàmin appears to be an intermediate place between heaven and hell, 
there may be a connection between this and the Descent to Hell as 
wellas Purgatory. Further reasons might be cited for this conjecture, 
but limits of space forbid going into them here. Al-Eiruni (p. 219) 
mentions the belief that man's spirits leave their bodies at full moon. 
This is the time of the Jewish pilgrimages. 


2 ! 
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with a single New Years day. Not only the 1st, but also the . 
6th Farvardin was Nauróz (New Year's day), the former char- 
acterized as the “Little,” the latter as the “Great.” Of the 
latter Al-Biruni says (p. 201): “On the 6th. Farwardin, the 
day Khurdash, is the Great Naurôz, for the Persians a feast of 
great importance. On this day, they say, God finished the crea- 
tion, for it is the last of the six days, mentioned before. Cn this 
God created Saturn, therefore its most lucky hours are those. 
of Saturn.'? On the same day, they say, the Sors Zarathustrae 
came to hold communion witk. God, and Khaikhusrau ascended 
into the air. On this day the happy lots are distributed among 
the people of the earth. Therafore the Persians call it ‘the day 
of hope.^" We have thus two New Year's days succeeding one 
another after an interval of five days. The same is true of 
Mihrajan, the corresponding festival falling in the seventh 
month; the precise days on which it began and ended ere dif- 
ferently reported and need nct detain us here. We shall pres- 
ently see that Mihraján also had its associations with creation; 
but before we speak of these things attention should be ca.led 
to another group of festivals observed among the Persians. At 
somewhat irregular intervals, apparently determined by the agri- 
cultural seasons, weze held six festivals known as Gahanbars, 
each held for terms of six days, to which the several works of 
~~. ereation were assizned. The sixth and last Gahanbar seams, at 
least originally, to have coincided with the five Gatha (or epa- 
gomenal) days pius (the Little Nauróz or) New Years day. 
Hence in this scheme also creation is completed on a sixth day, 
which is, however, New Yeaz’s day; for the Persian calendar _ 
provides a vague year of 365 days composed of twelve months 
of 30 days each plus the five epagomenal days, or.épact. Hence, 
reckoning from the close of the year proper, —i. e. of the 12th 
month,—New Year's day is the sixth. Spiegel and Darmste:ter, 
remarking the close parallel which this elaborate scheme pre- 
sents to the biblical account cf creation, concluded that the 
Avesta was in this respect influenced by Jewish ideas. This 
judgment is utterly unsound, as will presently appear from a 


1° For the connection of Saturn with the sixth and New Year's days, 
see below, p. 232. | | 
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' comparison of the festival arrangements of other peoples; but 
even if these Iranian scholars could be pardoned for their ignor- 
ance of these other things, they ought at least to have known 
the facts relating to Ivan. For Al-Biruni tells 3s (pp. 56, 57) 
that both the Sogdians and the Chorasmians commenced their 
years with the Great Nauróz, t. e. Farvardin 6. How deeply 
this scheme entered into Iranian chronology may be seen by 
another datum given.by Al-Biruni (p. 205): “The 6th day 
[of Khurdádh-Máh, the 3d Persian month], or Khurdadh-Réz, 
is a feast Khurdádhagán, so called on account of the identity 
of the name of the month and the day. 'The meaning of the 
name is the stability of the creation.” “Perhaps some Arabist 
will inform us whether we should not say “ cessation ” instead 
of “stability” here; but in any case, it is interesting to-see 
creation once more brought into relation with a sixth day. 
Such things are not crudely borrowed from a people as far 
removed as the Jews. E à 

It will now be of interest to note some of the associations of 
these Persian New Year's days, once more quoting Al-Biruni. 
P. 208: “On the same day [Mihraján], they sey, God spread 
out the earth and created the bodies as mansions for the souls. 
In a certain hour of this day the sphere Ifranjawi breathes for 
the purpose of rearing the bodies. * On the same day God is 
said to have clad the moon in her splendor and to have illumined 
"her with her light, . . 22232 “ The Persian theologians have de- 
rived various symbolic interpretations from these days. So they 
consider Mihraján as a sign of resurrection and the end of the 
world, because at Mihrajin that which grows reaches itg per- 
fection and has no more material for further growth, and be- 
cause animals cease from sexual intercourse.!? In the same way : 


11 Above, p. 221, n. 9, we met the notion that the souls die within the 
bodies at Mihrajàn. Taken in conjunction with this, it is obvious that 
this New Year festival had for the Persians suggestions not only of the 
end of the world and its re-creation but also of a personal death and 
resurrection. f 

12 Whether this refers to new moon or to some other phase is not 
quite clear to me. 

18 Aside from its sateen to the seasons of the year there may be 
here a connection with the Babylonian Descent of Ishtar. 


( 
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they make Nauróz a sign for the beginning of the world, because 
the contrary of all these things happens on» Nauróz." “This dis- 
tribution among two festivals of asts which alike belong tc the 
New Year should occasion no surprise. P. 99: “ Persian scholars 
say that in the day of Nauróz there is an hour in which the 
sphere of Féréz is criven on by the spirits for the purpose of 
renovating the creation.” That this undetermined hour was the 
sixth will presently appear probable. 

While students of Jewish eschatology have discovered many 
points of agreement between it and the thought of the Persians, 
and a few significart ones between it and the Egyptian, little 
has hitherto been discovered regarding Babylonian eschatclogy. 
Yet there is at least ona point of interest that should be brcught 
out. In the Babylonian Epic of Creation. Marduk on the occa- 
sion of his enthronement cestroys and again restores a garment 
by tae word of his mouth (Tab. iv, 29 sq.). This clearly sym- 
bolizes the destruction and re-creation of the world. Now, for 
our present purpose, it is of importance that in Babylonian 
thought creation is ^nexirieably interwoven with the observances 
of tae two New Year festivals which fall, like the J ewish and 
the Persian, respectively in the first and seventh months. Fur- 
thermore we are now, through the recent publication of the 
texts,** placed in the fortunate position of being able to make 
Out the scheme of these festivals. It would require more space 
than I may properly claim to set forth the evidence at prasent, 
and I must therefore content myself with stating the result of 
my analysis. The festivals seem to have corresponded exactly, 
occupying the pericd from the first to the eleventh of their re- 
spective months: the first five days are preliminary, the festival 
reaching its height in the latter part, which begins on the night 
between the fifth and sixth, and extends to the eleventh. During 
this period Nebo of Borsippa pays his annual visit to his father, 
Ma-duk, at Babylon. We may therefore be sure that the first 
and sixth are the high days, the New Year's days par excetlense, 
among the Babylonians, as among the Persians. Among the 


14 H. Zimmern, in Verb. der Sichs. Gesells. der Wiss., Philol-Hist. 
KL, vol. 58 (1906), Heft 3, and ibid. vol. 70 (1018), Heft 5; F. Thu- 
reau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 192]. 
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latter the presence of the Gatha-days enables us to see that both 
these high days are sixth days. If we reckon the eleventh at 
Babylon a high day, as we probably should, it too is a sixth 
day. Since creation and the renovation of the world are so 
closely connected with the New Year's festival, we may be sure 
that they were significantly associated with sixth days. This 
is the more probable because it is well knovm that the number 
six was especially sacred among the Babylonians, and that terms 
of five days (erroneously called “ weeks?) frequently occur in 
the cultus of Marduk. It is the more noteworthy, therefore, that 
—so far as I know—there is no evidence of a five-day epact in 
the Babylonian calendar, though Kugler long ago produced the 
proof that for commercial purposes there existed a year of 360 
days, thirty days to a month. Since the value of 365 days for 
the year was early known to the Babylonians, one may speak of 
& constructive epact, which was, however, obscured by the prac- 
tice of occasionally or periodically intercalating a whole month. 

In Egypt the calendar is very ancient. From the time of the 
first dynasty onward it retained essentially the same form, the 
vague year of 365 days, consisting of 12 months of 30 days plus a 
five-day epact, the epagomenae being reckoned now with the pre- 
ceding, now with the following year. As the dies natales of the 
five Osiride divinities, born “neither in month nor in year,” 
they were a solemn season having a ritual o2 their own. Since ' 
overlapping festivals, beginning in one month and concluded on 
the first day of the following, were common in Egypt, we may be 
sure that the solemnities of the turn of the year included New 
Year's day, the more as the first day of every raonth was a festival 
in honor of the whole pantheon, especially of the Osiride gods. 
Here, then,*we have what might be regarded as the typical form 
of the New Year festival, New Year's day falling on the sixth 
day after the close of the year properly so ealled. When we add 
to this the evidence, adduced by Norden ater others, of the 
birth of Aeon and Osiris on Tybi 6, we have once more the 
reduplieation of New Year after an interval of five days. Par- 
enthetically one may here refer to the repeated Ee Oven men- 
tioned in the Hebrew tradition. 

No doubt some will be inclined to say, that this showing 
argues strongly in favor of Norden’s hypothesis that this entire 
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scheme, of which to be sure he betrays very little knowledge, is 
derived from Egypt. But this conclusion is not warrantec 
either by our knowledge of the. historical relations between the 
countries in question or by reasonable reflection on the char- 
acter of the observances. “Moreover, there is very disconcerting 
evidence of similar scherses observed by other peoples whom it 

` would be folly in the present state of our knowledge to suppose 
dependent on Egypt. In Greece, New Year's festivals, recognized 

as such, are conspicuously absent; but sixth days, generally with 

the same associations as ne New Year's days we have been con- 

` sidering, play a considerable rôle. This fact might be explained 
by the hypothesis of borrowing from Anatolia, where, if space 
were granted, it coul& be shown that the same forms largely 
prevailed. It will be admitted that the probability of Anatolian 

. and Hellenic borrowing from Egypt is very slight. That the bis- 

. serius, inserted after tha Terminalia even in the pre-Julian 
Roman calendar, makes cf the last five days of February a virtual 
epact, is at once obvious. Parenthetically I may remark that the 
recognition of this fact settles the question, erroneously answered 

‘by Mommsen; as to tke place of the bissextus: it fell of course 
between the Terminalia and the epact. Whence this arrangement 

of the Roman calendar was derived is an unsolved, mystery: . 
Egypt seems not a likely place of origin, though Julius Caesar 
~~doubtless derived help from Egypt. In Greece; so far as I know, 
there is no calendary epect. Even more difficult to connect with 
Egypt is the practice cf the Druids reported by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. 16. 250. Speaking of the mistletoe found on the oak he 
says: “Est autem id rarum admodum inuentu et repertum 
magna religione petitur et ante omnia sexta luna, quae prin- 
cipia mensum annorumque his faci; et saeculi post tricesi- 
mum annum, quia iam uirium abunde habeat nec sit sui dim- 
idia." After noting these negative instances it may seem super- 
fluity of naughtiness to refer to the existence of a five-day epect 
in the calendars of the Mayas and Aztecs with the expectatian 
that the end of the world may come on New Year's day.at the 
expiry of a term of fifty-two years. If I were.asked where this 
scheme originated, my enswer must be that I do not know, and 
that at present no one cen say any more than that. The contem- 
plation of the facts acdured, which might be indefinitely multi- 


J 
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plied, should be a wholesome lesson to those who, upon a few 
isolated data, hazard a pronouncement on the subject of origins. 
One gains nothing by substituting Egypt for nd fons et origo 
proclaimed by the Panbabylonians. 

Though we may never know whence these ideas spread, it is 
a fact easily demonstrated that they prevailed practically every- 
where in the Hastern Mediterranean Basin. ‘The sixth day,— 
the day of Epiphany, of the Nativity,® of the creation of man, 
of the birth of the Aeon, of the Crucifixion, of the Transfig- 
uration, of Passover, of Tabernacles, of Jum'ah, the Moham- 
medan day of assembly,— possessed solemn asscciations, which 
are but faintly reflected in the modern superstitions about 
Friday. If one follows the clews which a knowledge of this 


fact affords, one may prove the connection of' great groups of 


data which have hitherto remained unrelated, or have been com- 
pared on the ground of a general resemblance anly that might 
be the result of the merest chance. A few illustrations will 
presently be given. Meanwhile it may be well to point out that 
the sort of equation just made between various sixth days is 


not, as it might seem, purely fanciful, but quite in the manner 


of men to whom such things were sacred. Though little under- 
stood in the West, except by Tertullian, Jerome, Ambrose and 
Augustine, all of whom had intimate connections with the East, 
the Greek Fathers revelled in them, despite the biblical depre- 
cation of the practice of observing days and seasons. To most 
of them the connection of these ideas with New Year's obser- 
vances had become obscure, if indeed the confusion of calendars 
had not quite effaced it. Here and there, however, it is still 
quite plain to us. Thus Ginzel (iii. 179) says: '* Der 25. März, 
galt bei vielen Komputisten als wichtiger Tag, da er als Datum 
der Geburt Jesu, der Weltschópfung, aber auch als Tag des 
Todes Jesu und Tag der Auferstehung angenommen wurde.” 
This is quite in the manner of good Bishop Victorinus of Petau 
(De fabrica mundi, Patr. Lat., 5, 313) : “ Ea die natum esse 


15 The Nativity was first dated at Epiphany (Jan. 6); but when 
it was removed to Christmas the Eastern Church retained the same 
scheme, appointing Dec. 20 the proéortia, thus making Christmas a 
sixth day, 
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Christum, qua hominem finxit, eadem die esse passum, quo 
Adam cecidit." If one wishes a perfect example, let him con- 
sult Clem. Alex., Strom. 6. 16, p. 812 P., where Jesus, on the 
mount of Transfiguration (' after six days," and observed on 
August 6), is called “ the fourth ” (beng accompanied by Peter, 
James, and Joon) and “the sixth” (by the addition of Moses 
and Elias),—thereby, perhaps, eccounting for the Christian 
* stations " on the feria quarta and feria sexta,—and finally, 
proclaimed by the Voice, the seventh, becomes “ the eighth,” in 
obvious allusion to the Lord's day as the eighth. In this-con- 
nection he mentions the hexad as declering His birth. One may 
refer also to the fact shat in the genealogy of Matthew, i. 17, 
Jesus likewise appears as the sixth, at least as the passage is 
interpreted by Clement (Strom. 1. 21, p. 411 P.). A most siz- 
nificant passage occurs in Augustine, De diversis quaest. 44 
(Patr. Lat., 40, 54 sq.), where Jesus is said to have come in the 
sixth age of man, ón the sixth day, at the sixth hour, citing the 
fact (John 4. 6) that the Saviour appeared to the Samariten. 
woman at Jacob’s-well “ at tke sixth hour." This would be quite 
unintelligible to us, if we did not hava other means of knowing 
why this was said: it is of course obvious that the Saviour was 
somzhow connected with the number six, but Augustine himself 
` hardly gives us the necessary clew. This is happily provided by 
~ "other texts. Christian eschatology, egreeing with that of the 
Jews, except in holding that the Messiah has already come, looxs 
forward to the second advent at the end of the times. Every 
student of eschatology is aware that tae scheme of the last days . 
agrees with that of the pilgrimage festivals, though he may not 
be aware of the reason for this agreement. Reference was made 
‘above to the liturgy of the Jewish Passover and the association 


of the events expected at the end of the ‘Olam or Aeon with `: 


the “ Passover to come.” Thus we understand the words of 
Jerome, In Matth. xxv. 6: * Traditic Judaeorum est Christum 
media nocte uenturum in similitudine Aegyptii temporis, quando 
Paseha celebratum est et exterminator uenit et Dominus super 
tabernacula transiit." The Ambrosian hymn “ Mediae noctis 
temous est ” connects the midnight Passover with the midnigat 
coming of the Bridegroom (Math. 25. 6), and one must not 
forget that the Gospel of Nicodemus and the Greek Church give 
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midnight as the hour of the Resurrection. Since midnight, like 
midday, is the sixth hour, the hour of the Crucifixion, one sees 
how important it is. Christian tradition in turn sets the hour 
of the Nativity at midnight on December 24 to 25 or January 
b to 6—in other words at the very moment of the transition from 
the fifth to the sixth day. One recalls that Passover also is 
dated the 14th or 15th Nisan, the hour being the line of de- 
markation between the days. That this is to be connected with 
the passage from the last day of the epact to New Year's day 
should be obvious? Syrian Christians differ regarding the date 
of the Nativity, some assigning it to Friday, while the majority 
say it was Thursday, as the Mohammedans question whether the 
Prophet began his Flight on a Thursday or a Friday, though 
most take the former view. One recalls also the so-called “ an- 
ticipated ? Passover of Maundy Thursday, when the Lord's Last 
Supper was held. Though Egypt may have no elaborate escha- 
tology, it follows the same scheme. In lieu of the Last Judg- 
ment at the end of the world the Egyptian believed in a judg- 
ment undergone by each decedent when he mounted. the bark of 
Ra and took the voyage through the twelve stations of the night: 
the judgment took place when the dead reached the judgment 
seat of Osiris, set up in the sixth region. 'The judgment there- 
fore falls at the sixth hour—midnight. One might pursue this 
subject much farther, but let this suffice. | 

Let me now show by several examples how groups of data, 
which have hitherto been either unrelated or precariously con- 
nected solely on the ground of a certain superficial resemblance, 
can be proved to stand in a very close relation, once the scheme 
has been recognized. In his Schépfung und Chaos Gunkel pointed 
out that the myth of Rahab, the dragon, is associated alike with 
creation and the end of. the ‘Olam; and, recognizing the kinship 
of this myth with that of Tiamat, who is slain by Marduk, he 


19 Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et néfastes, p. 219, says of 
the fifth day of the Egyptian epact: “Nom de ce jour: ‘Le jeune qui 
est dans son nid est son nom’.”... “Le méme nom propre, pour le 
cinquiéme des épagoménes, est mentionné dans les inseriptions du tem- 
ple de Dendérah (Dümichen, Bauurkunden, Taf. 18, |. 17). Le jeune 
- dieu, qui est Osiris ressuscité, prend naissance dans la nuit du dernier 
jour de l'année." | 
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insisted. on the Babylorian origin of this motif. Whatever one 
may think of his conclusion, there can be no doubt that there 
is a connection between the Hebrew end the Babylonian myths; 
‘for the latter forms a part of the story of creation which is 
associated with the N ew Year festival. Similar myths exist In 
India, but I have no. means of establishing a direct connection ` 
between them and either the Hebrew or the Babylonian, though 
it is not improbable, because the Hindu and the Iranian present 
so close a parallel that they can hardly be divorced. As for the 
Iranian myths of this character their connection with creation 
is made obvious by the Avesta, while Al-Biruni establishes their 
connection with the New: Year festivais. Thus he says (p. 209) : 
“On the 21st, or Rám-30z, is the Great Mihraján in commen- 
oration of Frédün's [Feridun’s] subduing and binding Al-Dzh- 
hak [Satan]. . . . Thəreupon he put him in fetters and im- 
prisoned him in the mountain Dubâwand.. Thereby people were 
freed from his wickedn2ss, and they celebrated this event as a 
feast. Frédün ordered them to gird 7” themselves with Kustiks, 
. as a tribute of thanks to God for having again made them 
their own masters t° with regard to their whole behavior and 
to the times of their eating and drirking, after they had bean 
living in fear so long as 1000 years. This has come down as 
a rule and custom on the day of Mihraján." Elsewhere (p. 202) 
— he similar story of Jam [Jamshid] and his expedition against 
"Iblis is brought into relation with Nauróz, and again (p. 220) 

the difference in regard to the New Year epochs in use in Sog- 
diana and Persia is explained by saying that the Sogdiana “ pre- 
ferred to use as New Year that moment when Jam returned 
successful [from.his attazk on ’Iblis], whilst the [Persian] kings 
preferred as New Year that moment when Jam stated." Here 

the exodus and the nostos are divorcec, as above we saw creation 

and the end of the world distributed Letween the two New Year 
festivals. Each festival properly had both an exodus and a 


E 


17 Ag the Hebrews girded their loins at Passover; Jesus girded him- 
self with a towel at the Last Supper (John 13. 4-5). The Persian 
festival, like Passover and the Lord’s Supper was essentially a com- 
memorative repast. 

15 Ag the Hebrews were delivered from bondage to the Egyptians. 
To the Jews this is the type of salvation. 
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nostos.? The exploit of Feridun against Dahhek furnishes a 
suggestive commentary cn the myth of the passion and triumph 
of Marduk at the vernal New Year festival? which has latterly 
attracted so much attention. Superficially less similar but cer- 
tainly parallel to it are the Egyptian myths of the conflict be- 
tween Horus and Set and between Ptah (or Ra) and Apophis. 
This is shown by an inscription of the time of Amenhotep IL., 
in which the king in uttering a threat says, “ They shall become 
like the ‘snake of Hell Apophis on the morning of the New Year; 
they shall be overwhelmed in the great flood.”** In the Egyp- 
tian myth Set is not slain, but released upon terms; 22 to this 
we have, apparently, a Persian parallel in the statement of Al- 
Biruni (p. 208): “.Aléranshahri says: God has made a treaty 
between Light and Darkness on Nauróz and Mihrajin”; for 
that all these myths are at least in some aspects solar hardly 
admits of question. Of course, on reading this Egyptian in- 
scription one thinks inevitably of the apocalyptic vision of the 
end of the world (Rev. $0. 1 sq.) : * And I saw an angel coming 
down out of heaven, having the key of the abyss and a great 
chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and sound him for a 
thousand years, and cast him into the abyss, and shut it, and 
sealed it over him, that he should deceive the nations no more, 
until the thousand years should be finished: after this he must 
be loosed for a little time." From what has deen already said 
we should be able to guess that Satan was, or was to be, bound 
at the beginning of the Aeon, in this case the millennium; Au- 


1° This might be illustrated by many examples, as by the Hebrew 
exodus, which was one pilgrimage, framed at the beginning by the 
departure from Egypt and at the end by the “return” to Canaan. An 
equally good illustration may be found by comparing what Al-Biruni 
says (p. 207 sq.) about the first, or Little, Mihrajan with the state- 
ment above quoted in part about the Great Mihrajén, in regard to 
Feridun. : 

*0 Transcription and translation by H. Zimmern, “ Zum babyl. Neu- 
jahrsfest, Zweiter Beitrag." in Ber. über die Verh. der Sachs. G. der 
Wiss., Leipzig, vol. 70 (1918), p. 2 sq. 

21 Brugsch-Bey, Hist. of Egypt, 1, p. 434. 

3? Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. 40. Horus, whom Tertullian calls the 
Valentinian Aeon, overcomes Set xpóro, ‘in course of time.’ 
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gustine De civ. Dew, 20, 6-8 makes it all plain by dating the 
event on the sixth day. Satan would of course be freed after a 
thousand years to a day, “for a little time,” as the fettered 
Kronos, likewise sent to the under-world, was. bound and then 
released at the Saturnalia (Macrob., Sat. 1. 8. 5). That the 
Saturnalia were connected with the turn of the year,—indeed, 
that they constituted an interlude or interregnum**like the epact, 
requires no argument. A study of the rites of Kronos-Saturn 
shows clearly his connection with the sixth day, but I cannot 
here give the evidenc>.** The battles of the Olympian gods 
against the Giants and Titans duplicate one another: Kroncs is 
the king of the Titans (Apollon. Rhod. Arg. 1. 507), and doubt- 
less of the Giants. On the Hill of Kronos at Olympia the 
Basilae offerec a sacriice to Kronos at the vernal equirox, be- 
cause he there wrestlec with Zeus (Pausan. 8. 2, 2). The occa- 
sion was doubtless tha; of the battle of the Giants, from which 
Kronos came to this hill, thus giving it its name (Pseudo-Plut., 
De fluviis, 19. 3). Cn what day this battle was decided we 
learn from another source (Leutsch, Paroemiographi, 1. 401): 
extn pépa " èm rv avabay j$uepüv.* év taty yàp pvbeverar rods 
Üco)« veriknxéva Tods yiyavras. Lydus, De mens. 4. 3, p. 66, 18 sq. 
W., says that.the Reman ovatio, held on Jan. 1, celebrated the 
victory of Zeus over the Giants. How widely this feeling pre- 
vailed in Greece might be shown by a study of the days on which 
the great battles of Creek history were commemoratec. For 
want of space to point his out in detail, let me refer the student 
to Aelian, V. H., 2. 25. | 

I wil give one more illustration of the way in which obser- 
vances thus reveal their essential connection. Norden says (p. 
85) that January 6 (Nativity-Epiphany) was adopted into the 
Christian festival calendar from the mysteries of Dionysus- 
Osiris, basing his conclusions on the*?* concurrence (noted by 
Holl) on this date of the birth of Osiris at the time of the cere- 


23 T£ is known that tae interregnum at Rome was always for a term 
of five days, the term, in case of need, being repeated ad libitum. 

24 See above, p. 222, for the birth of Saturn at Nauróz. That Saturn 
is the god of Time is stated by the Fathers. The Babylonians call the 
planet Saturn “the star of Helios.” 

25 Cp. above, n. 16. 
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“mony of drawing water, which formed part of the festival of the 
Pamylia, with the festival of Dionysus on Andros, at which a 
spring was supposed to flow having a taste of wine. That there 

-is a connection “between these festivals need not be called in 
question; but, again, a wider survey. of the available evidence 
will hardly serve to confirm the inference drawn from the few 
facts cited. That Norden should not have known at least a part 
of this other evidence is less surprising than that his theologian 
friends should be ignorant of it. The Gospel of John (7. 37), 
reporting the|words of Jesus spoken at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
which have làng been recognized as referring at more than one 
point to the observances of that New Year's fescival, says that on 
that day Jesus stood and cried, “If any man thirst, let. him 
come unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
scripture hath said, from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water," and adds, “ But this spake he of the Spirit, which they 
that believe on him were to receive.” Theologians long ago saw 
in these words an allusion to the rite of drawing water at Taber- 
nacles from the pool of Siloam. This pool, however, was ancient, 
though we do not know how early the rite was practised there. 
Libations of water were of ancient use at Hebrew fasts (1. Sam. 
7. 6; 4. Sam. 26. 16). The Mishnah (Succah, c. 4) says that 
at Tabernacles a piteher'of gold was carried to the altar filled 
with water from Siloam; there it was poured into a basin on 
the West, while wine was poured into one ai the East. Both 
basins were perforsted, so that the liquid might flow out; but 
the Talmud does not disclose whither the libations flowed, ions 
one surmises that the water was conducted to the West, the wine 
to the Fasti The wine-offering seems to De oi later origin, 
though the date of its introduction (probably from the daily 
offering, which came apparently after Hzekiel) cannot be deter- 
mined. The prophets abound in allusions to similar rites, though 
they do not mention the wine. Thus Zechariah (14. 7 sq.), 
referring to the great and terrible last day, says: “It shall be 
one day which is known to Jehovah; not day, and not night; 
put it shalll come to pass that at evening time there shall be 


26 Among the Jews, as with the Greeks, the Easz belongs to God and 


ihe good, thd West to Satan and the evil. Wine is not offered to the 
dead, or the|gods of the dead, who receive water (wireless) libations. 


x 
| 
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light?" And it shall come to pass on that day that living waters 
shall go out from Jerusalem; half of them toward the eastern 
sea, and half of them toward the western sea.” Here one is 
teirly compelled to think chat the prophet had in mind a feszival 
lize Tabernacles. Ths living waters are those of a spring, and 
are divided, as were ell the sacra of the Hebrew religion. Ii 
must be recalled thet the Jews connected the incident of Meri- 
beh also with the Feast af Tabernacles and its rite of drawing 
water. To this Paul (i. Cor. 10. 4) alludes when he says: “ They , 
drank of the spiritual rock that followed them: and that rock 
was Christ.” The Hebrew tradition, especially in the halle! 
sung at the opening of the pilgrimage festivals, frequently refers 
to God as the Rock of Israel, and Christian hymnology retains 
the figure in reference te Christ as the Rock of Ages cleft for 
sinners. The rite of drawing water at Tabernacles was the most 
ecstatic of all, being celebrated with dances, in which even the 
sages participated witk lighted tapers (Sukkah, 4). The inter- 
pratation of Jesus’ words as said in reference to the Spirit is 
made intelligible by the fact that the Talmud speaks of the 
suxkah, the booth of Tabernacles, as “tae house of the drawing 
of water,” because the Holy Spirit was drawn from it.?9 If we 
took the requisite spaze, it might readily be shown that the 
incident of Meribah reflects a Passover, which would yield an- 
other link connecting the rite of drawing water with the New 
Year. We need not then look to Egypt and the rites of (a 
Gr2ek) Dionysus or an Egyptian Osiris for this rite or for its 
association with the sixth or New Year's day. These. were an- 
cient folk-customs, whieh are not readily transferred from land 
to land. The only thing that remains to be explained is the 
wine libation, for whica, so far as I know, theresis no reason 
to look to Egypt: nor is the rite of Andros eligible as a possible 
source. On the other banc a suggestion at least of a rite akin 
alike to that of Andros and the Jewish Tabernacles is contained 
in the incident of the miracle of Jesus at the marriage feast at 


^ Presumably said in allusion to the illumination which was a 
. marked feature of many festivals: whence the name dora given to 
Harukkah, a replica of Tabernacles, celebrated Kislev (December) 25, 
&nd to Epiphany. 

78 References in Jewisa Zncycl, xi, 661°. 
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Cana. Here; as Professor Bacon pointed out,2° there is in the 
Gospel story indicated a term of six days; and this miracle, the 
first recorded: of the Master, is commemorated at Epiphany. In 
- Jewish tradition there is a hint that the incident at Meribah 
underwent the same transformation as the rite of Siloam. In 
Numbers 20.11 it is reported that Moses smote the rock twice 
and water came forth abundantly; but the Targum of Palestine 
(on Num. c. xx, p. 406 Etheridge) says that when Moses smote 
the rock “ at|the first time it dropt blood, but at the second time 
there came forth a multitude of waters.” One recalls that Moses 
smote the river (Nile) with his rod and‘ converted it into blood. 
Possibly there is here an intelligible symbolism ; for the Hebrews 
were quite familiar with the notion that wine was “the blood ` 
of the grape? (Gen, 49. 11; Deut. 32. 14; Sirach 39. 26, 50. 15). 
Christians, from Paul onward, saw in the rock of Meribah a 
type of Christ, whose blood is drunk in the wine of the eucharist : 

hence it was doubtless regarded as especially significant that: 
when His side was struck.and pierced at the Crucifixion by the 
soldier's spear, ° ‘straightway there came out blood and water” 

(John 19. 34; cf, Baruch 4. 15). -The mention of the Nile in 
the miracle je Moses must not, however, mislead us into seeking 
the source of the rite and its associations in Egypt; for, except- 
ing the -wine, rites not unlike that of Siloam are abundantly 
attested in Persia, especially at New Year festivals which, as 
we have seen, fall on sixth days. Here we may again avail. 
ourselves of data furnished by Al-Biruni. He relates several 
stories to explain the rites of sprinkling or washing with water 
on Nauréz, New Years day. The first (p. 199) tells how'a 
swallow met Solomon carrying water in its beak, which it sprin- 
kled before the king; other versions may be quoted at length 
(p. 202 sq.). “He (Jamshid) ordered people to wash them- 
_ selves with water in order to cleanse themselves of their sins, ` 
and to do so every year that God might keep them aloof from 
the calamities of the year. Some people maintain that Jam 
ordered channels to be dug, and that the water was led into 
them on this day. Therefore people rejoiced at their pros- 
perity, and washed themselves in the water that was sent ?? them 


39 * After Six Days," Harvard Theol. Rev., viii (1915), 94 sq. 
39 “ Siloam” also is "sent? water. 


) 
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(by the channels), and in this respect the later generations have 
considered it a good omen to imitate the former ones. Others, 
again, maintain that he who let the water into the chanrels was 
Zi, after Afrasiab had ruined all the dwellings of Eránshahr. 
According to another view, the cause of the washing is this— 
that this day is sacred to Harûdhâ, the angel of the water, who 
stands in relation to the water. Therefore people rose on this 
dey early, at the rising of dawn, and went to the water of the 
aqueducts and wells. Frequently, too, they drew running water 
in a vase, and poured it over themselves, considering this a good 
omen and a means to keep off hurt. On the same day people 
sprinkle water over each other, of which the cause is said to be 
the same as that of tho washing. According to another report, 
the reason was this—that during a long time the rain wes with- 
held from Eranshahr, but that they got copious rain when Jam- ` 
shid, having ascended the throne,?? brought them the good news 
of which we have spoken [that he had overcome Al-Dahhak]. 
Therefore they considered the rain a good omen, and poured it 
over each other, which has remamed among them as a custom. 
According to another explanation this water-sprinkling simply 
holds the place of purification, by which people cleansed their 
bodies from the smoke of the fire and from the dirt connected 
with attending to the fires. Besides it serves the purpose of 
removing from the air that corruption which produces epidemic 
and other diseases." Again (p. 206), similar practices are re- 
ported as in vogue Tir-Mah 13 at the feast Tiragin, and (p. 
215) Bahman-Mah 30 at Ispahan. Though it cannot be proved, 
itis not unlikely tha; both occasions are old New Year festivals. 
In the latter passage occurs the motif of * hardening the heart ” 
' (which clearly belongs to the fast) familiar toeus from the 
biblical references to the desert pilgrimage and particularly the 
incident of Meribah. Finally one may refer to the well-known 


“1 One is reminded of the incident of the pool of Bethesda (John 5, 
1 sq.), which occurred at a feast of the Jews. Some have identified 
this as Pentecost; but that is unlikely, because it occurred on a sab- 
bath, and Pentecost would be dated on the morrow after the sabbath. 
Passover and Tabernacles were commonly regarded as Sabbaths in the 
days of Jesus: it is therefore more likely to have been Tabernacles. 

32 The enthronement of the king or god is another New Year thema. 
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custom of blessing the waters of the Jordan.at Epiphany. A 
glance at the Persian traditions reported’ by Al-Biruni will 
convince one that the custom of drawing water at New Year 
must have been very ancient and is not at all likely to have 
been derived from Egypt, say, during the period of the Persian 
rule in that land. It will likewise show that the practice was 
closely akin to that of the Jews both at Tabernacles and on the 
Day of Atonement. 

There are many questions inevitably raised by the data which 
have been here brought together and the much larger number 
of essentially the same character which might be adduced. Some 
may no doubt be capable of solution, and on another occasion 
i may be tempted to offer suggestions to that end; but this 
discussion has already run to a length beyond what was con- 
templated, and I must close. I trust I have sufficiently shown 
that Professor Norden’s attempt to refer to Egypt the entire 
tradition of the Aeon and the divine child expected at its incep- 
tion fails for want of a general survey of the availeble data. : 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


IL—PHILOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES. 


1. Camel and Cable. 


Jesus says (Mark 10, 25; cf. Matt. 19, 24; Luke 18, 25): 
Ii is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a 
‘rich man to enter the kingdom of God. A camel going through 
a needle’s eye is a proverbial saying like the Lat. cum mula 
peperit, or the Fr. oro voir les étoiles en plein midi, or the 
- Ger. das Gres wachsen hären (for ó£vikoov eva) which is derived | 
from a passage in the Younger Edda (Simrock 1, 27) where 
this faculty is ascribed to Heimdall. Needile’s eye cannot denote 
a small door in the panel of the city gate (Rodwell’s Koran? 
319*; Penrice's dictionary 72"). The small panel-door is not — 
called needis eye, and no camel, even if stripped of its load, 
could be forced through it, because it is only from 8 to 4 feet 
high; and 11 to 2 feet wide (DB 1, 345). The Arabic name 
of this small opening is not samm-al-ciidt, eye of a needle 
(Hommel, Säugetiere 145*) but záuzah == Eth. zózt, door 
(GB! 2175; NBSS 151). In the Talmud (BT 6, 601, 1. 16) 
we read that the. people of Piimbédita deemed themselves £0 
clever that they could put an elephant through a needle's eye 
(mé‘auélin pilà bé-atpà da-méhétia). Aram. pilà, of course, is 
not the Lat. pilum, Fr. fil, but denotes elephant, Ass. piru (JBL 
40, 171). Cf. also Matt. 23, 24 (strain out the gnat and swal- 
low the camel). Nor can we assume (RB 830; RE? 21, 7478) 

that Jesus used the Aramaic word níqbá, hole (J HUC 168, 62°) 
= which may denote not’ only eye of a needle (Syr. maqgéba < 
mangabà; Delitzsch's Heb. NT has nagb-hamemahhat) but 
also tunnel (Arab. nagl, mángab). With the addition da-mé- 
hatta, of a needle, there could be no ambiguity. 

Some later MSS read in Mark 10, 25 and the two parallel 


1The following eight brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
Philological Association during the academic session 1923/4 on Oct. 18, 
. Nov. 15, Dec. 20, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, Mar. 20, Apr. 10, and May 15, 
respeotively. 

? For the abbreviations see vol. 43 of this JOURNAL, p. 298, n. 2. 
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passages x&juAos, cable, instead of kduņàos, camel. This reading 
is followed in the Armenian version (5th cent.) and is men- 
tioned by Cyri of Alexandria (who died in 444). Also in the 
Koranic passage (7, 38): Those who deem our signs frauds . . . 
will not enter Paradise till a camel pass through a meedle's 
eye there is a variant jummal, rope, instead of jamal; camel. 
Kedyiros does not occur in Greek literature; it is mentioned, 
however, by Suidas (c. 970) and in the Aristophanic scholia in 
connection with a passage (1030) in The Wasps. It is the 
prototype of our cable which is generally derived from the late 
Lat. capulum (or caplum) a halter for catching or fastening | 
cattle .(< capere). But a cable.is not a lasso or lariat. Nor 
can it be connected with catabola, a kind of ballista for hurling 
stones, which was put in motion by ropes. Some modern Greek 
dictionaries have xájuAos, cable; but the commor: expression is 
palaméri or kálos (xédws). The Arabic lexicographers state that - 
jámmal (or júmal, juml, fimul, jumálah) is celled also qais. 
While Arab. gals < káAes (which is connected with xAá6ew, to 
Spin) xáugAos and kájuAos are Semitic loanwords. 

-In the 15th or 16th centuries we often find the form gable 
instead of cable. We have it also in the enlarged edition of 
Hakluyts Voyages, published c. 1600 (they had neither oars, . 
masts, sails, gables) and (c. 1614) in Chaoman's Odyssey. 
The oldest form is gabula (récorded in 1193). The g is due 
to partial assimilation: in Semitic, surds often become sonants 
under the influence of 1, r, m, n2 The names Tiglath-pileser 
and Sargon have a k in Assyrian. On the other hand, Arab. 
kuhl, kohl (> alcohol; OLZ 17, 53, n. 2) appears in Assyrian 
as gur, Ass. udru, Bactrian camel (Arab. jamalu-’s-sana- 
mint) < utru * < Pers. ustra, camel, which we have in the name 
of Zoroaster, Zarathushtra > mod. Pers. Zardásht. Ass. udru 
represents a dialectic form hutra (there is no h in Assyrian) < 
Sutra (mod. Pers. šutúr or uStüár).5 Heb. goprit, sulphur, is 


3 See JAOS 43, 121m. 424, 1. 10. 425m; cf. Brugmann’s Grundriss! 
1, 8 568, 2. l 

* Cf. Arab. fádara, to be exhausted (orig. broken == weakened) < D 
tara mina-l- dirábi < fárra (Ass. purruru). 

s Contrast Av. udra, otter; Lat. lutra, Sp. nutria, Gr. évvOp(s; of. La- 
garde, Beiträge zur baktrischen Lexikographie (1868) p. 70. 
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the Aram. kibrit < kiprit (BL 198). Arab. rijám, pl. of rájmáh, 

€ rikám == raküm, heap (JBL 40, 171"). Our guitar (cf. git- 
tern) < xbápa > cithara, cithern, cittern, cher, zithern, zither, 
cole. ‘The old name of Gallipoli was KeAAiwods. According 
to Pliny (3, 120) the Adriatic was originally called Atriaticum. 
In modern Greek, nt becomes nd, and mp: mb; àvrí appears 
as andi; Lat. antenna, sail-yard (which may be a corruption of 
` dvarerapévos) is andéna; dpreddv, vineyard: ambelónas; It. 
endwia (< Lat. intibum, intubum > cvrvffoy and "Arab. hindab) 
is therefore spelled dyrigia. ‘According to Ember, g in Hebrew - 
names containing a media or liquida (e. g. Gibea, Gibeon, Gil- 
gal, Megiddo) is written k in Egyptian, because k in such cases 
was pronounced g (cf. Nóldeke, Syr. Gr.? § 22, n. 1, and Babyl. 
Kibéra== OP Gaubaruua, Gobryas). We pronounce Israel, - 
crimson, Windsor, asthma with z instead of s. 

The g in Heb. gamá?, camel, is later than the k in «áugAos 
(Est. 57). Gamal, camel < *kamal, humped. Arab. jáblakh < 
*kumlah means hump of a camel. Ass. gungupu, hump (ZA 
34, 197) < gubgubu is derived from the same root as is also the 
common Arabic term for mountain: jábal. Arab. sanám, hump 
of a camel (which may be connected with samánah, fatness) 
denotes also hill. The highest mountain in the Odenwald, þe- 
tween the Neckar and the Main, is called Katzenbuckel. Our 
buckler, shield, is derived from bocla, boss of a shield, which 
is called in German: Puckel, and boss was formerly used for 
humpback (Ger. Buckel; cf. Fr. la bosse du chameau) while 
modern geologists apply this term to an irregular Imob-like out- 
crop of eruptive rock, especially of granite, e. g. a number of 
prominent crags and bcsses projecting beyond the general sur- ` 
face of the ground (OD 68473). KéyyAos is originally a femi- 
nine collective (cf. Hercd. 1, 80) < Arab. jimál or (with imálah ; 
AJP 8, 280) jimêl (so e. g. in Jerusalem). We have this ë aiso 
in Fr. chamelle, while tae mase. chameau represents an original 
kamal. In MHG the name was kemel, kemmel, or kembel. 
In Zurich there is a house Zum Kümbel. The hump of a camel 
is an accumulation of fat, and a cadle is an accumulation of 
strands, while gum (Lat. gummi < cumm4 = kopp = Heb. al- 


` ° There are no signs for o in the Assyrian script (ASKT 166, § 10; 
AJP 8, 287, n. 2). 
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gummim; JEA 7, 895) which is derived from the same root 
(cf. k&ykapoy = cancamum, Plin. 12, 98 < Arab. kamküm, i. e. 
ihe gum-resin which is called in Hebrew: ¢éri) is an accumu- 
lation of latex. Heb. gam, also, means orig. accumulation; 
Ger. auch is connected with adfdvew, augere.” 

The explanations of gamal, camel, as retaliative (pyyotkaxos) 
or handsome, or full-grown, or massy, bulky, or beast of burden, 
are untenable. While asinus, ass, is a Sumerian loanword (OLZ 
18, 361, 1. 14) camel is Semitic (Hommel, Séugetiere. 1441 ; 
contrast SFG 707") < km, to heap > Arab. kümah and kimzah, 
‘heap ; dkamah, heap of stones, elevation, hill; kamm, mass; Ass. 
nakamu, to amass, heap up (Isaiah 119, 15). Arab. kaumá'u 
(syn. sánimah) is a she-camel with a large hump. We have 
‘this root also in Arab. témaka (< takama) which means (the 
hump of the camel) was high and fat. In sevetal Hebrew words 
(e. g. gib, hill) the root km appears as gb; cf. also Ass. -gabbu 
(ZA 24, 151) and nagbu (ZA 80, 225°) totality = Arab. jam‘, | 
and Arab. najm, star < najama, to rise. For Ass. gab'üni, 
heights, and gubbani, cisterns, see the paper on oipds, silo, and 
copós, Stack, in JBL 40, 171. As to the interchange of b and 
m, we find in the Koran (3, 90; cf. WdG 2, 228, 1. 1) Bakkah 
for Mecca (JAOS 43, 425, 1. 9). Ass. gammalu, camel, is an 
Arabic loanword (BA 1, 171). 


2. Salted with Fire. 


In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5, 13) Jesus says to His 
followers: Ye are the salt of the earth, i. e. Ye keep the earth 
sweet, preventing corruption and decomposition. Ass. fübiu, 
salt, is the feminine of fábu, good, which means orig. sweet, so 
that jübiu, s&lt, signifies prop. sweetener, i. e. keeping things 
sweet, preventing putrescence and rancidity which. would make 
them offensive, 4. e. ill-smelling. Just as Ass. jábu, good, means 
orig. sweet-scented, so the primary connotation of Ass. bisu, evil, 
is wl-smelling (cf. Ex. 5, 21 and our unsavory). The strong- 
smelling goats symbolize evil (JAOS 42, 378+). Ass. fabtu 


7 Ger. auch is originally imperative (add!) like Ass. ezib, save (of. 
Lat. salvo eo quod and Fr. sauf) == except, not including, in addition 
to, besides (contrast Zimmern, Ištar- Saltu 321; see also OLZ 25, 
405m). 
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means both salt and benefit. We can say It is very sweet of you 
instead of It is very good of you. Ass. tébu—=fuuubu (JBL 
39, 153, 1. 10) to make, build==Syr. fauib, to prepare, means 
orig. to do well (JAOS 44,168, 1. 11). In Arab. fáma-zafimu, 
to fashion, form, do wall, we have m for b. In Aram. fíbbá, 
rumor (orig. jóbá) < Ass. fému (= famu) on the other hand 
(JAOS 32, 18) we find b for m (AJP 8, 269). Ass. tému 
was afterwards pronounced fiu (AJP 8, 266; 39, 307). Heb. 
tit, clay (Ass. titu) < fta-tu < Km-tu; cf. Heb. 2ógér, «wXozAd8os, 
figulus < 1agár, mddrrev. fingere (cf. Verg. Aen. 2, 80 and the 
Plautine fictor fortunae or vitae agendae). Lat. fingere (> fic- 
tile, figura, effigies) is connected with retxos, roiyos, AV. pairi- 
daéza (= mepireryos) > -rapddewos, and Ger. Teig (cf. BL 129). 
Our dough was used also for potters clay. Ger. Ton, clay 
(Goth. thahé < than-hó) seems to be a Semitic loanword.? 

Herodotus’ statemenz (1, 198; cf. PA PS 61, 232”) that the 
Babylonians put dead bodies in honey may be due to a mis- 
understanding of the term fébtu, sweetener, i. e. salt (contrast 
Tallqvist, Maqiü 163°) just as the rainbow in the Biblical 
story of the Flood seems to be based on the misreading of the 
ideogram for muscaria or flabella in l. 164 of the cuneiform 
account of the Deluge (KAT? 558%, 5172; JAOS 41, 1814). 
Pliny (31, 98) calls salt defuncta etiam a putrescends tabe vin- 
dicans ut durent ita per saecula (cf. Streck, Assurb. 404, ad 
61). It is true, Pliny (22, 108) states also: mellis quidem 
ipsius natura talis est vt putrescere corpora non sinat. 

In the appendix (ccnirast Wellhausen, Ev. Marci 77, 1. 
10) Mark 9, 49. 50 (after the secondary quotation from Is. 66, 
24; cf. JHUC 806, 13t; JBL 38, 46) salted with fire (mup 
áAuÜnoera, igne salietur) does not mean salted and smoked 
(Lat. sale et fumo incurati). Nor ean it be rendered purified 
with fire (salt does not purify) or made acceptable to God, be- 
cause, according to the addition in Lev. 2, 13, all offerings had 
to be offered with salt. J. D. Michaelis (1790) said: man is 
salted for the fire, just as the sacrifices were salted (Joseph. 


8 For Ger. Ton (pronounced tone) < Arab. fin see BA 1, 252, 1. 1; Est. 
7, 1. 12; ef. also Syr. métém, ever < Ass. mati-ma, whenever, while Syr. 
immdt(t) when Ass. imnati-ma <ina-mati-ma (AJSL 22, 251; JAOS 
43, 425). 
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Ant. 9, 8, 1). The meaning of this cruz wmteroretum is sea- 
soned (and hardened) in the fire of affliction. A modern writer 
might have used steeled, i. e. made firm, as hard as steel. Shake- 
speare uses to season for to keep sweet, fresh, preserve from 
decay. At the beginning of Twelfth Night, Valentine says to 
the Duke that Olivia will walk veiled like a eloistzess, 


all this to season | 
A brother’s dead love, which she would keep fresh 
_ And lasting in her sad remembrance. 


Schlegel renders this: balsamieren, embalm. (cf. Arab. aba 
== hánnafa). 

‘Timber is seasoned by drying and hardening it. A salted 
ship is a ship filled with salt between the timbers end the planks 
for the preservation of the wood. Posts that are to be fixed in 
the ground have their buried ends charred, (cf. praeustae sudes; 
stipites praeacuti et praeusti, Caes. B. G. 5, 40; 7, 73). Strabo 
(168. 771) says that the inhabitants of the Balearic Islands 
charred the points of their wooden javelins, ard that the Ethi- 
opians of Endera (near Meroé) charred the heads of their ar- 
rows (cf. ZA 35, 151, 3: era ša ina appi u-išdi ata kabbu). 
Odysseus charred the point of the pole of olive wood, cut from 
the Cyclopean club, which he plunged into the eye of Polyphe- 
mus (Od. 9, 328). The insides of barrels are cften charred: 
American whiskies used to be stored in heavily charred barrels; 
the cleansing and purifying effect of the charcoal, formed by’ 
the burning of the cask, helped to mature the liquor (EB™ 28, 
593). We may also refer to the ferrum candens of the ancient 
surgeons (cf. xaiev, Xen. An. 5, 8, 18; Mem. L 2, 54, > kavTüpiov, 
searing-iron). 

Wood is often treated with creosote which smells like smoked 
meat. Creosote may be obtained from pyroligneous acid (ace- 
tum pyroligneum crudum) which may be used also for the pre- 
servation of meat (Ger. Schnellraucherung). Export tobacco, 
cured over slow open wood fires, kindled on the floor of the barn, 
which impart to it a creosotic flavor, is called fire-cured. In 
South Africa a horse which is immune from endemie horse- 
sickness by reason of a previous attack is termed a salted horse. 
We call a person experierced in some occupation: salted. 

In Mark 9, 49 salted signifies strong to endure hardship. A 
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severe test is called a fire ordeal or c-ucial test (< crucible, not 
< cruz). In OT a great trial is often referred to as a furnace 
for smelting cre, especially iron. Egypt is called the iron-fur- 
nace of Israel. But Mark 9, 49 does not allude to the purifying 
and refining of metal, although we heve this figure in Mal. 3, 3 
(JHUC 816, 28). Salted with fire means seasoned by trials, 
hardened by afflictions. : 


9. Mercuzy in Roman Medicine. 


It is generally supposed that the special medicinal properties 
of mercury were not.fullr appreciatel before the middle of the 
16th century, and the extensive intermal use of mercurial prepa- 
rations is said to have bzsen introduced by the founder of ‘the 
Vienna school of medicine, Gerard van Swieten (1700-1772) 
who was Maria Theresa’s physician aad director of the imperial 
library. His son, who succeeded his father as Principal Libra- 
rian, was a friend of Haydn and Mozart; he furnished the text 
for Haydn’s oratorios The Creation (1799) and The Seasons 
(1802). The Arabian =kysicians are said to have used mercury 
only for skin diseases, and mercury as a therapeutic agent is 
supposed to have been urknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

But the Romans used minium, which according to Propertius 
(2, 3, 11) was a Hispanic word, noz for red oxid of lead, but 
for native cinnabar, i. e. red sulphid of mercury, and Pliny (33, 
116) says that, unfortungtely, it is used by. physicians, although 
it is poisonous: at, Herowles, medici quia cinnabarim (JBL 34, 
721) vocant, utuntur hoc minio, quoi venenum esse paulo moz 
docebimus. In 38, 124 he says, he considers the medicinal use 
of the poisonous minium very risky; it should certainly not be 
used internally: quod cum venenum ssse conveniat, omnia quae 
de minio in medicinae usu traduntur temeraria, arbitror. 

Pliny disliked medieal men, although there were some good 
physicians in Rome during the last century of the Republic, e. g. 
Cicero's friend, the Bitaynian Asclepiades who eschewed. power- 
ful remedies and relied ar. diet, exercise, massage, and cold baths. 
Even during the 19th century there was a strong prejudice 
against the use of msreury; some considered the remedy worse 
than the disease against which it was administered. | 

The Romans received sinnabar, the common ore of mercury, : 
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almost exclusively from the quicksilver mines of Sisapo, the 
present Almaden (< Arab. al-mé‘din, the mine) N of Cordova, 
in the latitude of Lisbon. Pliny may have become familiar with 
the Spanish mines when he was procurator of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis in 73 A. D. The crystals of cinnabar, which look like 
rubies, having a bright red color and adamantine lustre, are 
called by Pliny chrysolites, and he says the best are those which, 
when brought in contact with gold, make it white like silver: 
optumae sunt quae in conlatione aurum albicare quadam argenti 
facie cogunt. ‘Cinnabar contains 87% of mercury. @ uses chry- 
solites for the Biblical stones of Tarshish, and Tarshish appears 
in Latin as Tartessus. Plato’s Atlantis represents the same 
region. ‘The dawn of civilization in southwestern Spain may 
antedate the earliest monuments of Egypt and Babylonia. There 
may have been sea-traffic between Spain and Crete in the fourth 
pre-Christian millennium (JAOS 43, 1267. 168, b ; contrast OLZ 
26, 370$). 

Mercury may have been used in Spain for medicinal purposes 
at that time. It is a mistake to suppose tha; the so-called 
morbus Gallicus is a comparatively recent disease, first observed 
about the end of the 15th century. The treponema pallidum is 
perhaps as old as mankind; it resembles the morbifie agent of 
frambeesia which is regarded in OT as a form of leprosy (JAOS 
43, 168, c). "The disease, with which the hero of the Babylonian 
Nimrod epic (ZDMG 64, 712, n. 2; OLZ 27, 57”; 26, 4907. 197) 
was stricken, because he rejected the love of the Babylonian Ve- 
nus, seems to have been lues venerea (see the paper by J. K. 
Prokseh in vol. 12 of Unna's dermatological journal, Ham- 
burg, 1891). 


4. The Median Lapis-lazuli Mountain. 


Tiglath-pileser IV as well as Sennacherib’s father and son, 
Sargon and Esarhaddon, repeatedly mention a mountain in the 
remotest region of Media, at the edge of the salt-desert, 2. e. the 
Dasht-i-Kevir of Khorasan. The name of this mountain is 
'Bikn, and Esarhaddon (cf. Rost, Tig. 106?) calls it sad ukni, 
Japis-lazuli mountain. Ass. uknü, which has passed into Greek 
and Latin as xvavos, cyanus is evidently derived from Bikn which 
may represent an OP Vikn (or Utkn) just as Arrian has Biordyms 
for Visténa which appears in Babylonian as Uštâna (JAOS 37, 
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314). Similarly the name of the icm of Darius I, Hystaspes, 
is in OP: Vistdspa, Babyl. Ustéspa (cf. Lith. udra = Pol. 
wydra, otter; see above, n. 6). 

Viknite is a name like malachite < Meluxa, the Sumerian 
name of Nubia (JHA 7, 83). The cuneiform name for mala- 
chite (Sum. guk, Ass. séndu = Sahamatu, Heb. šóh%m) means 
prop. black, Arab. dshamu,; myrtle and ivy are called in Latin: 
‘niger (cf. also Arab. ddham and fimi). Asb. sóndw was used 
not only for malachite, but also for fluorite, jade, serpentine, 
and other green ornamental stones (cf. Lat. smaragdus). Simi- 
larly Ass. uknü denoted nct only lapis lazult, but also sapphire 
and turquoise. The special name for turquoise is uknû ebbu 
(= Syr. hébib) or band (= Eth. bér&h, Arab. bahir; cf. TAOS 
44, 168, 1. 6) i. e. light viknite. 

The Assyrians received their lapis lazuli from Badaxshan 
(JHUC 114, 112) but Eserhaddon’s lapis-lazuli mountain can- 
not have been the Mazar-i-Ilakh in Badakshan (BL 61) because 
the Assyrian king states that it was at the border of the salt- 
desert. Nor can it have been the Damavand, c. 50 m NE of 
Teheran, because there are no lapis-lazuli or-turquoise mines in 
that region. We must therefore identify the Bikn with the peak 
Ali Mirsai on the southern slopes of which (at an elevation of 
5100 feet, NW of the village of Madan = Arab. má“ dan, mine, 
32 m NW of the home of ‘Omar Khayyam, Nishapur) the fa- 
mous turquoise mines are situated. We know that Esarhaddon 
invaded Egypt and Nubia, so we need not hesitate to assume 
that he advanced as far east as Nishapur, c. 500 m E of Teheran. 
In the reign of Esarhaddcn (681-668) the Assyrian dominion 
extended from Nishapur, near the border of Afghanistan, to 
Tarshish, W oi thé Pillars of Hercules, which represents Plato's 
Atlantis (J AOS 48, 126. 163). 

Esarhaddon calls the region of Nishapur Patus’arra (= Fa- 
tusuadra; cf. ZA 2, 972; AJP 39, 3074; JAOS 48, 122%). He 
carried to Assyria two local chieftains, Sitirparna® and Eparna. 
Three other chieftains, Uppis of Partakka, Sanasana® of Par- 
tukka, amd Ramatea of Urakazabarna, paid tribute in Nineveh. ` 
These Iranian names are 150 years older than the Achæmenian 


° Ass. š was pronounced s, and s: sa 05 43, 1264; OLZ 27, 24m; 
JSOR 8, 521). 
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inscriptions. We have also the names of 23 Median chiefs, with ' 
their capitals, who paid tribute to Esarhaddon's grandfather, 
Sargon, in 718 B. c. (VHKO 234; Delitzseh, Kossáer 48). 

Pariukka has been identified with Parætazene which is con- 
nected with Skt. párvaías, mountain, rock; but this name was 
given to a number of districts in Media. 

Patus’arra has been combined with Tareeyopets in which e 
represents ê (AJP 39, 309). In the trilingual inscription of 
Darius Hystaspis at Nags-i-Rustam ‘(two houzs N of Persepolis) 
Darius’ lance-bearer Gobryas (OP Gaubaruza, Bab. Kubarra, 
i e. Gübüra or Gobara)* is called a Patischorian. This name 
appears in the OP text as Pótisuuaris (for Pâtišvųuâriš). = The 
x before wis elided. In modern Persian, on the other hand, the 
u in aud is not pronounced, while zuë becomes zo, zu. Strabo’s 
‘Tlarecyopeis shows that this pronunciation mey have obtained at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The diphthong au, for 
which we find à in modern Persian, must have been pronounced 
ô in OP. Babyl. Paiddiizur$ shows that OP pati was pro- 
nounced paidi, with epenthesis of the i, which we find in Avestan 
(JAOS 44, 158, d). The later form of this name is Pádiszuür 
‘which means over against or in front of Khuár (the modern 
Khar) i. e. the ancient Choara (or Choarene) which Pliny (6, 
44) calls Parthiae amoenissimus situs. It was the region on the 
southern slopes of the Elburz range down to the salt-desert (ZA 
12, 56). Padi, in front of,? may signify east of, just as Heb. 
gidmat has this meaning: front denotes east; back: west; right: 
south; left: north. 


5. Salvation and Redemption. . 


We call Christ our Savior and Redeemer. He is supposed to 
have suffered for our salvation, His passion being accepted as a 
substitute for the punishment which men deserved. The early . 
Fathers held that Christ paid a ransom to Satan to induce him 
to release men from his power (EB*™ 2, 875°). According to 
the famous treatise Cur Deus homo by the founder of scholastic 
‘theology, St. Anselm, who died as archbishop of Canterbury in 


10 Cf. above, note 6. f 
11 0f Brugmann’s Grumdrisst 2, 264. 
! (f. Lagarde, Beitr. z. baktr. Lexikographie (1868) p. 51. 
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` 1109, Christ's voluntar7 passion appeased God's justice demand-. 
ing satisfaction for tre sins which wounded His honor (EB 2, 
83"). One of the herezieal theses of the troubadour among the 
scholastics, Héloise’s lover, Abelard, who died in 1142, was: 
Quod Christus non assempstt carnem ut nos a jugo diaboli lsbe- 
vare, St. Anselm was horn in northwestern Italy, while Abe- 
lard, the boldest thinker of the 12th century, was a native of 
Brittany which was not incorporated with France before 1532. 
According to Abelard, Zhrist's passion arouses in us love which 
frees us from the bondage of sin, thus enabling us to fulfil the 
law and the will of Goc, not out of fear, but as children of God. 
The atonement is based on personal union with Christ (RE? 
1, 25, Il. 8. 18). Similar views are held by modern Unitarian 
theologians who have accepted the results of the comparative 
study of religions. >ractical religion is summed up in love to 
God, and love to mar. (EB! 27, 596). 

The doctrine of visazious atonement is based on the poem in 
` Is. 52, 12-53, 18. Im Mett. 8, 17 the line Surely, he has borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows is taken to mean that Christ 
healed all that were sick, but the Hebrew original cannot have 
this meaning. Nor is the generally accepted interpretation cor- 
rect that Christ endcred the sufferings and pains which we de- 
served. Our sufferings and our pains means the pains and suf- 
ferings we inflicted cn the Servant of the Lord, 4. e. a co_lective 
term for the faithfu. ews at the beginning of the Maccabean 
period (c. 170 s. 0.7? The-proselytes, i. e. the ‘heathen con- 
verted to Judaism after the Maccabean victories, say: It was our : 
fault that Judah was mangled, but the chastisement which 
Judas Maccabeus ani nis successors inflicted on us had a salu- 
tary effect; ** when they beat us we were cured: our eyes were 
opened, and we saw that Judaism was the only true ae 
and Jave the only tru» Ged, (2 Mac. 7, 31). 

. This is the mean:ng of the hemistich with his stripes we. 
are healed. The preceding hemistich, which appears in é: as 


15 Of. E. B. Pusey, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah according to 
the Jewish Interpreters (Oxford, 1877) pp. 37. 117. 275. 314. 564; algo 
Lagarde, Symmicta 2, 13; contrast Gunkel, Bin Vorlüufer Jesu: 
(Bern, 1921) pp. 5. 18. 24; see also OLZ 25, 173; 27,83. ` 

15 We must read: u-máüsaró Li-Slóménü ‘aldnu. 
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érpavpaticOy dia Tas dpaprias ypov (J| vulneratus est propier im- 
quitates nostras) cannot mean: He was wounded (in vicarious 
suffering) for our transgressions; érpavparicby Q rovrov means 
It was this man’s fault that he was wounded, just as we can say 
Aù ToUroy Tà mpáyparg otro kakOs didxera, It is this man's fault 
that the situation is so bad. ?Ergavpariotg 9 roórov (vulneratus 
est per eum) would imply that this man wounded him with his 
own hand. It is my fault is in Hebrew: bi há-'auón (cf. 1 
S 25, 24) and in Arabie: háua dámb ox ad-dámbu ‘aldiia. In 
the same way we find in Latin: mea culpa or meum vitvum est 
(JAOS 44, 157, b). If the theologians knew a little more 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the development of Christianity 
might have been different. The existence of so many different 
denominations shows that the Bible is misinterpreted (J EUM 
168, 51^). 

‘The poem in Is. 52, 13- 53, 9 consists of five pertastiehs with 
9 --3 beats in each line. The last two stanzas must be trans- 
posed. The following three verses (Is. 53, 10-12) contain noth- 
ing but a jumble of misplaced glosses. The Hebrew text, with 
translation and explanatory notes, will be published elsewhere. 


6. Threescore and ten. 


The so-called Prayer of Moses, the Man of God (which may 
have been composed c. 100 B. C.) says: 


Our years are threescore and ten, and, if one be strong, even fourscore; 
Yet mostof them: laborand sorrow, for nought we are toiling and moiling. 


A= Z€ 


We must read: niga’ hinnam ué-ni‘tpa (JBL 31, 122). In Ger- 
man you say of a septuagenarian: Hr hat das Alter des Psalm- 
isten (or das Psalmistenalter) erreicht. -A hundred years ago, 
when Goethe was 74 years old, he said (on Jan. 27, 1824) to 
his friend Eckermann (who, eight years later, became his 
literary executor): Man hat mich 4mmer als einen vom Glick 
besonders Begünsliglen gepriesen . . . allein im Grunde ist es 
nichts als Mühe und Arbeit gewesen. In the second part of 
Faust (8313) Proteus says: Das Erdenireiben, wies auch set, 
ast immer doch nur Plackere. In Gustav Schwab’s poem 
- Das Gewitter the grandmother says: Das Leben ist Sorg’ und 
viel Arbeit. | 
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Threescore and ten is an English -diom; the Hebrew original 
of Ps. 90, 10 as well as the ancient versions have the common 
numeral for 70. All the early English Bibles preceding AV have 
` threescore and ten, only the Wyclifite versions, which were made 
from Jj, use seventy, out the Wyclif Bible of 1388 has threescore 
and ten in Lev. 12, 5. 

Score for a group of 20 (cf. Br. une vingtaine d'années and 


quatre-vingts for octante) is recorded as early as 1100. The _ 


original meaning is notch: in counting ‘sheep or cattle from 1 
to 20 it was customery to make a notch on a stick before pro- 
ceeding to count the next 20 (OD). In archery, score signified | 
20 yards; in Ireland and western Xngland it denoted 20 Ibs. 
In German, Stein is used in the same sense, whereas in England 
stone = 14 lbs. For 20 pieces you zan say in German: Steige 
(or Stiege): in Hesse-Cassel you asx for eine Steige Hier, i. e. 
20 eggs, but in Silesia you buy eine .Mandel Hier, i. e. 15.. Ger. 
Schock -denotes 60 — 3 Steigen or 4 Mandeln. The crigimal 
meaning is a shock of sheaves or grain. In New England these 
sheaves gathered in piles are called stooks which is connected 
with Ger. Stauche, bundle of flax. New England stooks gener- : 
ally consist of 12 sheaves. Ger. Mcndel, which signifies also a 
shock of 15 sheaves, is a dialectic diminutive of Mama, man 
(contrast Grimm 6, 1535, 1. 6). Männchen machen, said of 
a hare, means £o s erect; it is used also of a rearing horse. 
A shock of sheaves is called in German not only Mandel, but 
also. Puppe, puppet. Luther has Mandel for AV heap of corn 
(Heb. 'áremá) in Ruth 3, 7 and for AV shock (Heb. gadis) in 
Judg. 15, 5 (cf. also the mistranslat-ons in Ez. 3, 5; Is. 17, 11; 
Hos. 12,12). In Palestine the sheares were not set up as aioe 
(DB 1, 50; EB 81). 
Shock hae originally the meaning of Ger. Stoss (e. g. Holz- 
. stoss, pile of wood) < stossen, to push, thrust (cf. Fr. choquer, 
_ choc) just as Ger. Schober (e. g. Heuschober, haycock) is con- 
nected with schieben, to shove > sheaf and shovel, Ger. Schaufel. 
Similarly pile, heap, must be combined with Lat. pilum, pestle, 
Ger. Stossel; cf. also stack, stake, stick, Ger. Stock (in Eeu- 
stock — Heuschober, Garbenstock, Xe.) and Staken, stecken, 
stechen. Also Ger. Siaucne (see preceding paragraph) < stauchen - 
= stossen (cf. er siauchie sein. Pjerd in die. Flanke). Ger. 
verstauchen and its Erglish equivalent sprain (<exprimere) 
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meant orig. to press, push (cf. Fr. se fouler le bras and foule, 
crowd, throng, multitude). Lat. pilus, maniple of the triarii 
(or pilani) means orig. heap, while Lat. pilum, javelin, is a spear 
thrown with a sudden thrust (cf. hastam jacer £, ¿duvar Tv 
Aoyxny)- | 

The Hebrews regarded an octogenarian as a dotard: the 
Gileadite Barzillai answered David, when the king invited him 
to follow him to Jerusalem (2 S 19, 36): I am this day four- 
$core years old, and can I discern between good and evil? 4. e. 
lam in my second childhood. Not to know good and evil (1. e. 
not to be capable of discerning between right and wrong) means 
to be like a child (cf. Odyss. 18, 228). The fall of man sym- 
bolizes the first sexual intercourse. Schopenhauer (Parerga 
2, 8167) says: Illico post coitum cachinnus auditur Diaboli. 
He who eats of the forbidden fruit loses his childlike innocence, 
just as Adam and Eve perceived that they were naked (PAPS 
50, 505; 60, 86; JHUC 316, 24). They were told by the Ser- 
pent (symbolizing concupiscence) that they would be like God, 
i. e. capable of producing human beings: they would become: 
under-makers (CD 4581). After the birth of Cain, Eve ex- 
claims: I have produced a man as well as JEVE (S6. 63; JBL 


36, 142.) 
The average duration of life has increased with civilization, 


and this is chiefly due to temperance in eating and drinking. 
Fifty years ago a woman of 30 was regarded 2s passée, now 
la femme de quarante ans plays an important part in novelistic 
and dramatic literatures. The Romans called a man over 60 
senez.” A modern sexagenarian need not be senile. The 


1 Dorothy Dix (Mrs. G. O. Gilmer) says: The woman who bears 
a child shares*with God the great thrill of creation (Baltimore Sun, 
July 16, 1924, p. 6, col. 7). 

36 An advertisement in SEP, June 24, 1924, p. 139 states: In India 
a. woman of 20 is aging, at 25 she is old. American women are now 
young at 40. Labor-saving devices, laundries, &c. have freed her from 
youth-destroying tasks. In seven years a washday a week mounts up 
to a year of washdays. American women are living youth when the 
women of India are remembering it. 
` 7 According to the laws of Ceos (Strabo 486) sexagenarians s were to 
be oslerized: hemlock was to be administered to them. 

18 The Vice-President of the English Royal College of Surgeons, Sir 
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years 1-20 represent now spring; 20-45 (ġia, juventus) : sum- 


mer; 45-75; fall; 75-00: winter. A lusty winter is, to a certain. 


extent, a personal merit. We must, of course, be careful in the 
selection of our parents, but a young giant may ruin his health 
for ever in a few minutes, while a delieate child may develop 
into an athlete. 


7. The Hittite Name of Troy. 


Even after Schliemann’s explorations at Hissarlik (1870- 
1873) many scholars doubted that the Homeric Troy ever ex- 
isted. The keeper of tae Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, D. G. 
Hogarth says at tke enc. of his article on Schliemann (ED' 
24, 341) that after Schliemann’s death (1890) Dorpfeld’s 
excavations at Hissarlik proved the identity of the sixth scratum 


with Homer’s Troy, if Troy ever was. Now the editor of the . 


-cuneiform texts from the royal archives of the ancient Hitcite 
capital at Boghazkeui ‘c. 100 m E of the new Turkish capital 
Angora which is c. 22€ m by rail ESE of Constantinople) Dr. 
Emil Forrer, of Berln, who has examined c. 11,000 clay -tab- 
lets and fragments, has found (MDOG 63, 7) the Hittite name 
of Troy, written T'a-ru-i-áa, representing an ancient Gr. Tpeioa 
which became, with elision of the intervocalic s, Tpwia, Tpoéa, 
just as the Holic form of éws, dawn, años < aiows which appears 
in Latin as aurora < ausosa. "Ihe s is preserved in our Fast, 
` the region of dawn (sf. Juvenal 10, 1) and Easter, the dawn of 
the year. 

These texts give aisc the name of Agamemnon’s father who, 
according to the Hittit2 annals, must have reigned over Achaia 
(Hitt. AzzWauü < Axamiua; cf. Lat. Achivi) c. 1225, while 
Troy is supposed to have been destroyed, after a ten year's siege 
by the confederated Acheans under the lead of Agamemnon, in 
1184. Dr. Forrer (OLZ 27, 118) thinks that 'Arpeós may not 


D’Arcy Power, remarxed in Baltimore (on April 10, 1924) that now- 
adays a man was no longer old at 70, and the average life of a human 
being would increase further. In the 16th century a man of 50 was 
considered an old man, and a man of 50 was thought to be exceptionally 
old. Many people diec cf apoplexy in the 19th century, while deaths 
from this cause to-day "vere comparatively few. The expectation of 
long life had greatly increased within the last few years (Baltimore 
Sun, April 17, 1924, g. 11, cols. 2. 3). 


` 
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be Greek, but I believe this name is identical with the adjective 
drpe’s, unshakable, intrepid. Hitt. Attarissuas (< Attaristuas 
< Atristuas) may represent drpecros. He is called a ku-ri-e-ua- 
ni-es (also written kuiruanas) == «otpavos (cf. Il. 2, 204). The 


Hittite renderings of Greek names and words are at least as 
accurate as the Talmudic ÁAbérüdémós (or Auridémés, not 
Uardimés) < Eùpúðnpos, Atarbélis < Tplrods, Afrakind < 'Todxov, 
dgiston (or dgist@’on, dgistéuén) < éxkynrav, déióplóstón < &wrAó- 
otwov, dedprosopin (or déyopargipin ) < Əurpógomos (cf. AJP 39, 
308, ]. 5). 

The name of the citadel of Troy, ILépyapos, is connected with 
mÜpyos, tower, Ger. Burg. The Turkish designation of the site 
of Troy is Hissarlik, fortification (< Arab. higar, with abstract, 
not diminutive, suffix). Tpwica (> Tpoía) may be connected 
(contrast Pauly? 9, 1064, 49; 6, 730, 41) bota with ripors, 
. tower (which may denote a fortress like the Tower.of London) 
and with Tupoyvol, the Greek name of the Etruscans whom the 
Romans called Tusci (> Tuscany). Jm Umbrian Turskum nu- 
men (~= Tuscum nomen) the r is preserved. In the cuneiform 
script, Tpoíco must be written either Ta-ru-i-sa or It-ru-i-éa | 
which would explain Etruria (for $— s and u = o see above, 
nn. 9. 6). 

Greek historians regarded Rome as a Tyrrhenian city, and 
Roman poets call the Tiber a ‘Tuscan river. Many of the early 
Roman names are Etruscan.? Rome was ruled for some time 
by Etruscan kings. The ancestral hero of the Romans is the 
Trojan prince Aineas. The Roman patricians (cf. JAOS 42, 
974!) were Etruscans, not Sabines, and the plebeians: Latins, 
but the Asiatic invaders adopted the language of Latium, just 
as the Hebrews (and the Phenicians who came from the /Egean) 
adopted the language of Canaan (JH UC 306, 92). f 

‘The romance of Æneas and Dido (a surname of the tutelary 
deity of Carthage) reflects an ancient alliance between Etruria 
and Carthage, which was afterwards broken. The destruction 
of Troy was not due to the rape of Helen,” but to the rape of 


1° Of. Wilhelm Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen 
(Berlin, 1904) p. 580 (Transactions of the Royal Society of Göttingen, 
vol. 5, part 2). 

20 The statement (published in a great many newspapers, e. g. The 


4 
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Hellenes: Trojan piracy in the ['ardanelles interfered with 
Greek commerce (cf. JAOS 34, 419°). The name Dardanelles 
is derived from Ænezg home Dardaws on the Hellespont, anc 
Latin poets occasionally call the Rcmans Dardani.  llóvros in 
‘E\\jorovros Means orig. path; cf. Let. pons and aépor áAos (Od. 
12, 259). “EAAn may Le a name lik» douwíky, @paxyn, Kphrn, and 
it may be connected with éàos, meadow-land (Il. 20, 221; .cf. 
Strabo 328) jus; as the primary connotation of Italia (Ose. 
Viteliu) is pasture-land (HB 15, £5") < vitulus, calf, colt (= 
iradés, prop. yearling: cf. éros, JHUC 348, 49, Apr. 24). Itala 
. denoted originally piu Calabria (not modern Calabria, the 
toe of the boot) 4. z. the heel (NL of the Gulf of Taranto) 
which ends in the Tapygian promontory (Cape Santa Maria di 
Leuca) c. 30 m SE of Otranto, Strabo (2818) calls this region 
ebBoros (cf. 228: drasa 7 TraÀ)(a Oceppdrov te apiorn Tpodos Kat 
Kapmüy éorw. There are vast herds of cattle in Italy and enor- 
mous flocks of sheep. Pasture occrpies about one-third of the 
total area of the country. ` 

Hellas was originally the name of the home of Achilles, 
Phthia in southern Thessaly, N of the Maliac Gulf, near the 
northern extremity of Euboea < ej5cía, good pasturage (TL 2, 
683; Thuc. 1, 8: cf; EB 26, 848°*.. Also Phthia may denote 
feeding, pasture-land ; cf. phthisis ‘or $0043) consumption, and 
the Horatian (Ep. 1, 2, 27) fruges consumere nati. The Greeks 
were nomads wher they invaded the Balkan Peninsula. More 
than one half of tre cultivable area >f modern Greece is devoted 
to pasturage (EB 12, 435°"). According to Aristotle, the 
original home of the Hellenes was not southern Thessaly, but 
Epirus (i. e. southern Albania} which was celebrated for iis 
cattle and its horses. The priests cf the most ancient Hellenic 
sanctuary Dodora were called “EAdor — SéAdou (IL 2, $88 ; 10, 
234). According tc Hesychius, XéAXo— "EAAqves of ép A«80vy 
Kal of fepets (for. xci see Pur. 16). We use pastor for minister, 
clergyman. 

In the annals cf the Hittite king Morsilis (1337-1312) the 
name of the old king of Orchomends, Eteocles (4?ErepokAépge) | 


Sun, Baltimore, June 29, 1924, Magazire Section, p. 2) that Professor 
Breasted, of Chicago, had found in the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amon & 
- manuscript relating to Helen of Troy, is erroneous. 
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appears as T'auagalauaš ; the initial-vowel is dropped as in Arab. 
Lalani, Italian, or in Ass.‘ Sir’tld’a, Israelite (JBL 37, 224°) 
and the £ is partially assimilated to the J, as it is in the Biblical 
Tiglath-pileser’< Ass. Tukulti-bal-esarra (see above, p. 239). 
Tayag(a)lauas is called Atalauas, an Holian, Atodos < AtcoÀos. 
In Eolie, particularly in Beeotian and Lesbian, the £ was per- 
sistent. 'Eteocles is said to have instituted the worship of the 
Graces; in Theocritus’ idyls (16, 104) the Charites are apos- 
trophized: ¿ë ’EredxAaor Üóyarpes. The Hittite king addresses 
Eteocles my brother, a distinction which is bestowed only on the 
kings of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria;?' so Eteocles must 
have been a great king like Agamemnon; but as ruler of his 
colony in Pamphylia (N of Cyprus) he was vassal of the Hittite 
king, just as George I was king of Great Britain and Ireland 
as well as elector of Hanover. The name of the father of Ete- 
ocles of Orchomenos, ’Avdpeds, who was king of Azctaud, Achaia, 
and Lazpa, Lesbos, c. 1340, is given as Ant(a)rauas; the t after 
n may have been pronounced d as in modern Greek (see above, 
p.240). Boeotia continued to be the real centre of Greece down 
to the Homeric age; the Achean expedition against Troy 
started from the Bootian harbor of Aulis (opposite Chaleis at 
the E$jpuros, the narrowest point of the Eubæic Sea) although 
the commander-in-chief, Agamemnon, was king of Mycenae in 
Argolis. The catalog of ships (TI 2, 495) begins with Boeotia. ` 
The present population of Boeotia is largely Albanian as it is 
also in southern Eubcea. 


8. Ascanius and Alba Longa. 


Lat. Tusti, Etruscans (< Tursci == Tuponvoi; cj. Bibl. Tiras, 
Gen. 10, 2) é Tpwica > Tpwia > Tpoía. We can hardly assume 
(EB 1, 483") that the form Tyrrhena is preserved in the Al- 
banian Tirana, 20 m E of Durazzo, the ancient Dyrrhachium; 
cf. the Italian Tirano in.the Valtellina, near the Swiss frontier, 
SE of the Piz Bernina in the Upper Engadine. Nor can we 
accept the derivation of Tusci from @éoxn, censer < Mev (Plin. 
3, 50: a sacrifico ritu lingua Graecorum Thusci sunt nominati). 
The Roman patricians were Etruscans. They took Sabine wives, 


?: For the Assyrian power in the third and second pre-Christian mil- 
lenaries cf. OLZ 26, 544. 
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because they refused to intermarry with the subdued Latin popu- 
. lation. Connubium between patricians and plebeians was not 
legalized before 445. Scions of the Roman nobility were called 
Trojugenae (Juvenal 1, 100; 11, 95). The eponymic ancestor 
of the Julia gens, to which Julius Cesar belonged, was Æneas 
son Iulus?? who is called also Ascamus which is a nomen gen- 
tile. The mother of Rome, Alba Longa, 15 m SE of Rome, 
near Tusculum, i. e. Little -Etruria,?* is said to have been 
founded by Ascanius whose name may be connected with the 
Ascanians in Asia Minor and the Bib‘ical Ashkenaz (DB 1, 166) 
while the Albani of Alba Longa and the other Albenses populi ` 
(Plin. 3, 69) may be identical, not oaly with the ancient Albani | 
at the southwestern shore of the (Cespian Sea, N of Armenia, 
E of Iberia == Georgia, but also with the modern Albanians on 
the eastern coast of the Adriatic, S of Montenegro which is row 
merged in Jugo-Slavia. The width of the Strait of Ctranto 
between Albania and Italy is only c. 10m. The Greeks call the 
Albanians "Apflawra, while the Turkish name is Arnauts 
(Arnaut or Arna'ád ; Albania: Arnáà udíüq). 

The old name of she Tuscan rwer Tiber was Albula which 
cannot mean White River; the Tiber is brown or opaque yellow- 
ish pray (Hor. Od. 1, 2, 13 calls it flavus) not white like the 
Bavarian Isar. The water of the dlbulae Aquae (4 m W of 
Tibur) is bluish. Both Tiber (Tiberinus) and Tibur (18 m 


23 Tulus (or Ilus, Verge. Aen. 1, 203) must be connected with Ilium 
< Ms which may mean bottom-land, weB-watered region (ef. Gen. 13, 
10 and above, p. 48). This is also the meaning of Damascus (PAPS 
48, 3667). Of. the remarks on édos, abcve, p. 254. Dardania may be 
explained in the same way; cf. the Hesychian dapdalvey = podive and 
the Platonic srep 0mpíov tewov . . . wordttverar. Marsh means meadow 
in German. The primery connotation o? our sod, turf; sward, is sod- 
den, saturated with water. Ger. Aue, meadow, is connected with Lat. 
aqua> Fr. eau, Aeg» with Mary, Yr. gazon, sod, turf, greensward == 
Ger. Wasen (> Rasen; cf. JAOS 43, 423) = Fr. vase, mire = Eng. ooze 
(< woose). Turf is used in Ireland for peat: (Ger. Torf). Fenlands 
may be drained, watery swamps and pcat-bogs reclaimed for agricul- 
tural purposes. Ger. Mztte, meadow, is rot connected with Lat. metere, 
to mow, but identical with Matte, met: turf and sward (ef. Ger. 
Schwarte, skin) form a kind of mat. Far Julius < Ilium cf. the deriva- 
tion of Judaeus from Ida, the central mountain-range of Crete (Tac. 
Hist. 5, 2). | . 

38 Several of the chief Roman families were of Tusculan origin. 
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ENE of Rome) recall the Tibarent (=the Bibl. Tubal, Gen. 
10, 2) SE of the Black Sea; cf. the Ebro (“IPyp, Lat. Iberus, | 
‘Hiberus) in Spain (contrast the Thracian Februs, “EBpos, i. e. 
the Maritza) and the Niger in Africa. The name of the Tibur- 
tine sibyl, at the falls of the Anio which joirs the Tiber 3 m N 
of Rome, was Albunea (Hor. Od. 1, 7, 12). | 
The southern Albanians (in Epirus) cal themselves Tosk 
(== Tusci). They are found also in Greece as well as in south- 
ern Italy and Sicily. One-tenth of the population of Greece 
consists of Albanians. The white plaited petticoat known as 
fustanelle, which has been adopted by the Greek men, is a dis- 
tinct feature of the Albanian costume. Mazy of the Albanian 
women in Greece, even in the neighborhood cf Athens, are igno- 
rant of Greek. The view (mentioned by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus) that the Albani in eastern Caucasia were colonists from 
Alba Longa is very improbable, but the Iberiars (Hubert) in 
Caueasia (Hor. Epod. 5, 20; Tac. Ann. 6, £4) may have come 
over land from Spain, and afterwards Iberian adventurers (AJP 
45, 63) may have sailed from Spain to the Black Sea, just as 
there seems to have been, at an early date, sea-trattic between the 
Pyrenean Peninsula and the British Isles, especially Ireland and 
Cornwall (cf. above, p. 245; JHUC 348, 49, .. 9; OLZ 26, 370). 
Albion (which is generally supposed to mean White Land, 
with reference to the chalk-cliffs of Dover) was an ancient name 
of the British Isles (Plin. 4, 102) and Albania is used for Scot- 
land. Basques and Albanians have always be2n excellent sailors. 
The success of the Greek War of Independerce was mainly due 
to the fleets of Hydra (4 m off the southezstern coast of Ar- 
golis) and the majority of the Hydriotes wer2 Albanians. Both 
Eteocretans and Pelasgians (‘Strabo 221; OLZ 27, 1788) may 
have belonged to the same race, also the dynastic Egyptians, 
who founded the kingdoms of Lower and Upper Egypt,?* while 
the predynastie Egyptians, who may have come from the north- 
western angle of Africa, it may be supposed, were Semites with 
an aboriginal negroid admixture (EB™ 9, 23's; 24, 620°; 30, 
277°; contrast ZDMG 63, 524, n. 65). ‘Ths peculiar features 
24 Strabo (4984) speaks of a ovyyévecd Tis rots Kédxos wpds robs 


Alyurriovs. Colchis was at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, ` 
W of Iberia and Albania. i ) 
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of Egyptian compared with the other Semitic tongues. may be 
, due to this Caucasian intrusion. “he structural remains of 
Boghazkeui recall the plans of Cretan palaces in the later Mi- 
noan period (HB™ 13, &37°). The neolithic inhabitants of 
Ireland (which was not invaded. by Celts before 600 or 500 s. c. 
while Celts settled in Asia Minor in £78/7 s. c.) may have been 
Iberians. Erin (> Ireland) == Erina, dative of Erw < iverw, 
Iberiu, Lat. Hibernia (Caes. B. G. 5, 18, 2). The early culture 
of the Iberian Peninsula may antedate the dawn of civilization 
in Egypt and Babylonia (=f. above, p. 245). . 

Karl Pauli and Vilhelm Thomsen arrived, indepen- 
dently, at the conclusion ¿hat there might be some connection 
between Etruscan and some of the languages spoken in Can- 
casia, just as Sumerian is supposed to be related to Georgian.” 
In my paper on Crystal-gazing in zhe OT (JBL 36, 88; cf. 
JAOS 42, 873) I quoted Hugo Grotius! statement (1644) 
that he had no doubt the divination described in Ezek. 21, 26 
had been transmitted by the Chaldezns to the Lydians, end by . 
them to the Etruseans (cf. OLZ 25,492). I also called atten- 
tion to M. v. Niebuhr's remarks on Etruscan and Basque (cf. 
OLZ 27, 128". 17885. 

In Basque the definite article is attached to the end of the 
word, and we find this postpositive erticle also in Sumerian as 
well as in Albanian, Bulzarian, and Rumanian, e. g. Basque 
zaldi, horse; zaldia, tae hcrse; zaldia*, the horses, which recalls 
the (non-Aryan) plural 2nding -% or -q in Armenian, e. g. 
Hay, Armenian; plur. Hayq; Sum. tugal, king (prop. vir mag- 
nus) and lugal-e, the king; 25 Alban. kien, dog; kien-i, the dog; 
. Rum. zi, day; ziua, the day; Bulg. zhena-ta, the woman. The 
suffix article in Albanian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian, is due, it 
may be supposed, to the irfluence of che aboriginal (Caucasian) - 
speech of the Balkan Pen-nsula, and certain non-Aryan peculi-. 
arities of Armenian must be explained in the same way (cf. 
OLZ 25, 145; 26, 565, 1. * ; 27, 51, I. 7). Basque bi, two; lau, 
four, might bo combined with Sum. min, two; limmu (or lam- 


æ of. Ph. C. Karl Kramat, Uber die sumerisch-gruzinisische 
Spracheinheit (Prag, 1904) and JRAS, 1910, p. 53; OLZ 27, 176; 
JAOS 44, 167m. 

39 See SB 861; Poebel $$ 130. 156. 223. 342, 344. 
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mu > lauuu > igu, lau; cf. AJP 39, 807+; JAOS 43, 122, L 7) 
four. There is a postposition -ra, toward, to (cf. AJSL 22, 261) 
in both Sumerian (OLZ 27, 169*) and Basque, and the Basque 
pronouns gu, we; zu, ye, may correspond to Sum. -me, our; -zu, 
thine. The pronoun for J in Sumerian should be read ga-e (cf. 
ki-gu, with me, SG § 25, f) not ma-e (see CV 37; JAQS 37, 
3225; cf. Poebel, § 182). The affixed e is demonstrative like 
the ë in lugal-e, the king, or the prefixed an in Semitic an-ía, 
thou. For Poebel’s objection ($177) cf. Syr. Whi ‘aladton 
(Matt. 25, 40) ye have done it unto me (Néldeke, Syr. Gr? 
§ 221). | | 

Herodotus (1, 93) states that Lydian girls gained their dow- 
ries by prostitution (like some of the Japanese Geishas) and 
Plautus (Cistell. 2, 3,19) calls this a Tuscan custom (cf. Tac. 
Ann..4, 55). The vicus Tuscus in Rome had a bad reputation. 
Horace (Sat, 2, 8, 228) speaks of the Tusci turba impie vici. 
The Etruscans are said to have come from Lydia to Italy by 
sea in the 12th century, 4. e. after the destruction of Troy c. 
1184. Of course, there may also have been Etruscans who came 
from Asia Minor to Italy over land across the Alps. Piacenza, 
where the famous bronze liver was found im 1877,8 is not far 
from Milan. 


Par HAUPT. 


v 


27 For Sum. geucm (cf. Fr. gué, ford — It. guado — Lat. vadum; 
Fr. guéde, woad, lodris = Lat. vitrum) see ZDMG 69, 544; ZA 3L, 247; | 
JAOS 37, 314i. In Old Welsh, initial. (o) became gu (gw) in the 
course of the 9th century (EBH 5, 6181). ; 

28 See EB™ 20, 103°"; Pauly? 6, 727, 28; KAT? 605, 6; Jastrow, 
Rel. 2, 219; OLZ 26, 493, ll. 4. 8. 


IIL—ON SOME THEORIES COECERNING THE COM- 
POSITION OF THE AENEID. 


In our laudable eagerness to gain sme knowledge of Vergil's 
method in writing his Aeneid we are apt, it seems to me, to 
forget that the poem, ever in the unfinished state in which he 
- left it, is a glorious mas-erpiece of literary art. It follows, 
therefore, that we have nc right to detach a passage or a line 
from it in order to support any thecry of ours concerning the 
poets method of work unless we first see whether the passage 
or the line does not owe ics position to the dramatie situation, 
_to the part it plays in tke ertistic whcle. 

` The contrary practice, however, seems to be the rule in many 

of the attempts which have been made to determine the relative 
order of composition of the various beoks. Even though all the 
evidence which might bear on this question is open to all men, 
from it have been drawn tae most conflicting conclusions, such, 
for example, as that the third book is the earliest of all the 
books, that the third book is the latest,—and Sabbadini at dif- 
ferent times keld both views,—that the first book preceded the 
fifth, that the fifth prec2ded the first, that the seventh book was 
written in the last year o: the poet/s life, that the seventh bcok 
was written before the th-rd and fif:h, and so on. That such 
conflicting conclusions shold be Grawn from the same evidence 
is proof not only that the evidence is not of a convincing char- 
acter, but that little effort has been. made to see whether the 
passages whiean are cited in support of this or that theory may 
not be more simply explained by refSrence to the poet’s art. 

Any discussion of this matter of the relation, between the 
books as regards the time of composition, should Md it seems 
to me, with the statement in the Donatus Vita 23 (34): Aeneida 
prosa prius oratione formetam digestamque in XII libros, par- 
' ticulatim componere instituit, prout liberet quidque, et nihil 
in ordinem arripiens; thet is, that Vergil first wrote out in 
prose the matter of his Aeneid and arranged it into twelve 
books, and that he then began to turn it into verse working by 
episodes. The fact that the Aeneic, as we have it, with its 
slight inconsistencies and incomplete lines, is just what would 
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result from such a method of composition is assurance of the 
truth of this statement. If we cannot accept it, then no reli- 
ance can be placed on any item of information which Suetonius 
has preserved for us. If we do accept it, it follows that the 
relation of each book to the others of the twelve, at the time 
Vergil began to put them into verse, must have been on the 
whole about as it is now. Minor changes there no doubt were, 
but any such radical change in the general plan, such, for ex- 
ample, as that postulated by Noack,’ is unthinkable. It fellows, 
too, that if Vergil worked his prose version into verse by epi- 
sodes, it is practically impossible for us to tell with any degree 
of certainty in Nun order the poetic version of the books was 
made. 

The question arises, then, may not some, at least, of ihe evi- 
dence from which such conflicting conclusions have been crawn, . 
be of such a nature that it can be explained by reference to the 
poet’s artistic sense and to the dramatic economy of the poem? 
What follows will testify to my own belief, at least, that this 
question should be answered in the affirmative. It is well to 
bear in mind the words of Claudius Donatus, Inverpr. Verg. I, 
p. 6 (Georgii): Vergilius—non adserentis officio ductus est, sed 
pro tempore pro persona pro loco pro eausa adstruxit ista. 

According to Heinze, whose views must always be received 
with respect, when Vergil wrote books I, II, IV, VI, his idea 
was to have the Trojans, even before they left Troy, know both 
the name of the land to which they were going (cf. IV. 345: 
sed nunc Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, d ltaliam Lyciae 
iussere capessere sortis), and the name of its river (cf. IT, 781 
8q.: Creusa's shade speaks to Aeneas, Hesperiam venies, ubi 
Lydius arva ‘finter . . . . fluit — Thybris) ; that, on the other hand, ` 
when he. wrote book III, his idea was to have the knowledge of 
their destination. come as a gradual enlightenment. If, then, : 
Vergil had written the third book before the others, there was 
no reason, thinks Heinze, why he should have given up, this 
plan for one so different that it would have necessitated many 


t Die Erste Aeneis Vergils, Herm. XXVII, 1892, pp. 407 sq. 
? Virgils Epische Technik, p. 87. For opposing views, ef. Karsten, 
Herm. XXXIX, 1904, pp. 259 sq.; Dessau, Herm. XL, 1914, pp. 508 sq. 
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changes in order to kring the third book into harmony with it. 
If, however, the third book was wrizten after the others, then 
the reference in these others to a definite end of the wanderings 
can easily be explained as “ vorläufige Versuche." 

There are, however, several obstacles in the way of this theory 
which Heinze himsel? recognizes but which, after the cammon 
fashion of us all when we do not like obstacles to stand in the 
way of our theories, he tries to avdic in a foot-note. Chief of 


these obstacles is ITI, 500, where Aeneas says to Andromache,- 


si quando Thybrim vieinaque Thybr-dis arva |/ intraro. This 


knowledge on the hezo’s part of the name of the river of his - 


promised land stands, says Heinze, p. 88, n. 1, in direct éantrast 
` to the plan of this third book in which no where is the Tiber 


named or Latium, even in the prophacy of Helenus. The line. 


must have been due, therefore, to a clip of the poet (Versehen 
des Dichters), who had not completely freed himself fram his 
earlier idéa of having his hero know beforehand the definite 
name of the place to which he was bcund. On the other hand, 
the definite references in book I (20E, 880, 580, 553); book IV 
(345, 482, where Dido mentions Latiun), book VI (67), could 
not have been due to a slip since, in these books, there is n> hint 
that to Aeneas, “die Lage der neuem Heimat unbekannt sei.” 

This verse 500 of bcok ITI also bothars Miss Crump š who, fol- 


lowing Conrad and Sabbadini, thinks that book ITI wes the : 


earliest of all, the original order of tae books having been III, 
I, IL She ie led to this conclusior. by the, to her, inferior 
artistic beauty of IIL for she does not see how Vergil, after 
writing II or IV or VI, could have fallen back to such a low 
level in IIT. She disposes of the line by saying that III 495- 
. 505 were a later addition inserted after the end of*IT was writ- 
ten, IIT, 495 being a direct reference 1o II, 780,—and concludes 
that Vergil thus attempted to harmonize III with II, even 
though these verses are nct in harmony with the rest of III. 
She finds other discrepancies, also, between III and the other 
books as follows: that, whereas sever years of wandering are 
mentioned in I, 755, and V, 626, na definite number is: men- 


tioned in TIT, which gives the impreseion that a short time has 


2 The Growth of the Aeneid, Oxford, 1920. 
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elapsed (this is a tribute, surely, to Vergil’s skill somewhat 
inconsistent with her opinion of LIII in general); that I, 382, 
ratre dea monstrante viam data fata secutus, and I, <07-8, 
quid natum-totiens, crudelis tu quóque, falsis / ludis imagini- 
bus? are not borne out by any reference in III; that, finally, 
whereas in book I, Venus and Juno play the chief réles as pro- 
tectress and enemy respectively of the hero, they are unim- 
portant in III in which, on the other hand, Apollo stands in 
the forefront. Hence, in her opinion, I, 1-33 were added after 
I and II were written and after III was put in the place ib now 
occupies. - 

In this matter of the part which the gods slag in these books 
Heinze, too, finds a discrepancy. He does not think, however, 
that this discrepancy is evidence of a change o" plan on the 
poet’s part, or that Vergil felt any discrepancy. In writing I, 
1-33, Vergil was imitating the prooemion of the Odyssey, and 
since, when writing III, no opportunity presented itself for a 
display of Juno’s enmity, he could justify his procedure by 
Homer’s example in the case of Odysseus,* whose sufferings were 
due to the anger of Poseidon but who, even if he was conscious 
of this fact, makes no mention of it. That Vergil had this 
parallel in mind is shown, thinks Heinze, by Helenus’ words in 
ITI, 435 sq.: unum illud tibi, nate dea, proque omnibus urum '/ 
praedicam et repetens iterumque iterumque monebo: / lunonis 
magnae primum prece numen adora, / lunoni cane vota libens 
dominamque potentem / supplicibus supera donis. These words 
are modelled, says Heinze, on the words of Teiresias to Odys- 
seus in A, 100 sq.; in both passages there is a warning for the 
future and no reference is made to the effect of the god’s wrath 
in the past. ` So Venus also remains in the background through- 
out ITI, and there is nothing in Aeneas’ narrative to Dido to 
show that during the greater part, of his’ voyage he received 
any aid or comfort from her. ` In this regard Vergil, he thinks, 


‘The ways of criticism are strange! Whereas Heinze tries to ex- 
plain what he considers inconsistencies in TIT by Homer’s practice in 
the Odyssey, Noack, who agrees with him in regard to the time of 
composition of III, finds very few reminiscences of the Odyssey in ITI 
but many of the Iliad. | 
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when he wrote 1, had planned differently, as is shown by Aeneas’ 
words to Venus in I, 332 and 407 (cuoted above). These lines, 
however, do not imvly necessarily that the poet was working 
with’ any definite plan in mind, siree here again Vergil could 
justify himself by the analogy of H»mer's treatment of Athena 
in the Odyssey. Hence he is inclined to see in the falsis imagi- 
nibus of 1, 407, a reminiscence of Athena’s shape-shiftings in 
her dealings with Odysseus. The reproach contained in the 
line is, however, meaningless in the light of the fully developed 
plan of ITI, and had Vergil lived te revise his poem he would, 
Heinze thinks, have probably correæed the lack of reference. 

These passages from Heinze and Miss Crump I have cited 
because they furnish the chief support for their conclusions 
regarding the relation of book III t> the others of the first six. 
The fact that their conclusions are diametrically opposed is 
justification, it seems to me, for this attempt to consider the 
lines which they quote from the Aereid in the light of Vergil’s 
artistic conception and purpose. 

Let us turn first to lines 1-33 of book I. Miss Crump eon- 
siders the connection between ther and line 34 more abrupt 
than would have been the case had Vergil written them at, so 
to speak, one sitting. She concludes. therefore, as we have seen, 
that they, were written after the res: of I was composed, at the 
time when Vergil decided to make I the new first book instead 
of III which stood originally in tke first place. Heinze con- 
siders the lines as a prcoemion written in imitation of the prooe- 
mion of the Odyssey without definize thought how the details 
which were to follow would correspond to it. Noack sees two 
prooemia ; lines 1-7 are the prooemioa to the entire twelve books. 
The first draft of the poem, however, consisting of books I, II, 
IV, VI, which Vergil wrote under the influence of.the Odyssey, © 
may well have begun with line 8, Musa, mihi causas memora, 
quo numine laeso, with which he compares Ody. a, 1: *AyŠoa pot 
Evverre, Ovo. 

Such ideas as thes: of Heinze anc Noack are an illustration 
of a fault common to criticism of Verzil since the time of Macro- 
bius and Servius, naraely, that of assuming that, because Vergil 
wrote an epic, he wrote an Homeric epic. This is the fault into 
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which Professor Bassett falls, when he criticizes * che beginning 
of the Aeneid as an “ over-elaboration,” and says that Vergil, 
by introducing the reasons for Juno’s wrath “ artlessly explains 
the cause of the wanderings and hardships of his hero Lefore 
he begins to tell the story,” that is, according to him, at line 34. 
No one, of course, will deny that Vergil employs the machinery 
of Homer, and that in writing the prooemion to book I there 
came into his mind the opening lines not only of the Odyssey 
but also of the Iliad. It does not follow, however, that Vergil 
wrote, in the sense that Homer wrote, the narrative of “the 
wanderings and hardships” of one hero only, for he did not. 
What Vergil wrote was the epic, or rather the drama, of a great 
people, of the genus Latinum / Albanique patres atque altae 
moenia Romae (7), of which that hero was the founder. What, 
one may ask, has this in common with Homer? In the history 
of that people one event stood out above all others, an.event to 
which they owed in part their greatness and their place in the 
world, the long, bitter, but triumphant struggle with Carthage. 
From the beginning of that struggle the Romans realized its 
meaning, and the fancy of the people, no less than the fancy 
of poets, saw in it the reflexion of a struggle between divine 
forces, between Juno, the enemy of the Trojans and their de- 
scendants, the Romans, and patron goddess of Carthage, Rome’s 
great enemy, and Venus and Jupiter representing the divine 
will that from the Trojans, populum late regern belloque super- 
bum / venturum. excidio Libyae. So Naevius and so Ennius 
had visualized the struggle, and Horace quickened the old idea 
into new life by his glorious third ode of book III. Hence it 
is that Vergil ends his prooemion with a prayer to the Muse to 
tell him the reasons for Juno's wrath (8-12); hence his narra- 
tive begins not with line 34 but with line 12, with the name of 
Carthage, the city of Juno’s love, which she had planned, si qua 
fata sinant, to make the capitol of the world; hence the refer- 
ence in line 20 to the glory of Rome that was to ba, and to those - 
(not one hero only, Aeneas is not mentioned in lines 12-33), the 


s The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey, A. J. P. XLIV, 1923, 
p. 339, n. 1, and p. 344. | l 
* Cf. Macr. S. VI, 2, 31; Serv. ad Aen. I, 20. 
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reliquiae Danaum atque inmitis Achillis, who, in spite of the 
hostility of Juno, were to: make that glory possible. There is, 
therefore, no break between lines 33-4; Juno is still the real 
subject, and the narrative of her position as patron goddess of 
Carthage and of her hétred of the Trojans (not of one hero 
only) is continued dramatically by her soliloquy, 36 sq., which 
introduces the great drama of the gods’ part in the destiny of 
Rome. Juno is successful in her first attempt to hinder the 
fulfillment of that Cestiny; the storm falls upon the deep and 
the happiness with which the band of Trojans had lefz Sicily 
(35) is turned to tears. And then, in this dark hour for the 
mortal actors in the drama, who cannot know or understand 
their lof, we are carried up into heaven where Jupiter unfolds 
to the sorrowing mother-goddess the glorious destiny, not of her 
son only, but of his descendants, and announces Juno’s renunci- 
ation of her wrath (280) to join with him in favoring Romanos 


rerum dominos gentemque togatam (282), until the culmi- 


nation of their glory in the reign of peace and law uncer Au- 
gustus. Again we may ask, what has this in common with 
Homer? Or what right have we to judge Vergil’s epic drama 
from the point of view of Homer's epic narrative, Vergil's con- 
ception oy Homer’s? 


The opening lines of zhe Aeneid, therefore, far from having ` 


been written under the domination of Homer’s prooemia, far 
from being a mere over-elaboration, an artless explanation of 
the causes of the hero's hardships, far from being an abrupt 
introduction written under the compulsion of a change of plan, 
have nothing, save a ph-ase or two, in common with Homar’s 
prooemia; they contain no more and no.less than is needed to 
indicate, by a surpassing artistry, the poet’s conception of his 
whole, and they stand in the most intimate connection with that 
whole as well as with the lines immediately following them. 

In the first book also are two other lines which loom large 
in the arguments of Heinze and Miss Crump; I, 382: matre 
dea monstrante viam data fata secutus, and 407, quid natum 
totiens, crudelis tu quoque, falsis / ludis imaginibus? To 
Heinze, since in III there is nothing in Aeneas’ narrative (the 
italies are mine) to show that during the greater part of his 
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wandering, he had received any aid or comfort from Venus, 
and no reference is made to even one falsa imago, this is evi- 
dence that Vergil had planned when writing book I to make 
Venus play a leading róie, but gave up Venus for Apollo when 
writing book IIL Miss Crump likewise thinks the lines are 
inconsistent with book III, but her conclusion from this (as- 
sumed) inconsistency is, that Vergil neglezted to make the 
details in I correspond with the matter in tha earlier III. 

Let us notice, first, the relation between these lines ard the 
immediate context. Venus, after hearing from Jupiter the. 
fatum Romanum must, in; the joy of her heart, see her son, 
must with her own lips assure him of the safety of his com- 
panions and of an hospitable reception by Dido, the queen of 
the land to which he has come, a queen who, like Aeneas, as 
Venus is careful to tell him, had been a wanderer and an out- 
cast. but, unlike Aeneas, has found a home end peace. I need 
not pause here to emphasize the irony of this situation,—a 
mother, and the protecting divinity of the Roman people, lead- 
ing her son, the ancestor of that people, into a situation which 
was to bring about his own moral undoing end to cause a cen- 
tury of woe to Rome. This irony, however, if nothing else, 
would justify the bitterness and the pathos of Aeneas’ reply to ` 
his mother’s question as to his identity, sum pius Aeneas— 
conscendi navibus aequor / matre dea monstrante viam data 
fata secutus. No wonder his goddess-mother could suffer him 
to say no more; no wonder that her love prompted her to reveal 
herself, if but for a moment, to him; no worder that her heart- 
sick son, whose hopes had again been mocked, should ery out as 
she turned from him, quid natum totiens, crudelis tu cuoque, 
falsis / ludis imaginibus? From the poin; of view of poetry 
what could surpass these lines? ‘They are in perfect hermony 
with the situation of the characters involved. they are true from 
the point of view of art, even if Venus had never before this 
moment showed herself to her suffering son. That was 2nough 
for the poet who wrote them, even if it does not satisfy his 
critics who think that he should have given a cross reference to 
some other book of his poem, or to the Odyssey. 

Are these lines (382, 407), however, inconsistent with any- 
thing im the other books? In regard to 8382, iv is to be noted 
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that Aeneas does not say to Venus, “ my mother led me during 
al my wanderings,” but simply, “I set sail with my mother 
pointing out my way, following prophecies of the gods.” .Ser- 
vius may have been right in seeing in this line a references to 
the tradition that Venus’ star did guide the Trojans, and Vergil 
may have had the tradition in mind again when he wrote II, 
801, where Aeneas and his followers are making ready to set 
sail: iamque iugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idae / ducebatque 
diem; the fata may be those referred to in IIT, 363, IV, 345. 
However this may be, could Vergil make Aeneas in book III 
tell Dido that his goddess-mother was his guide and protector 
during his wanderings when these had meant nothing but 
suffering and “hopes deferred?” Or, again, how could he tell 
her that his mother had mocked him by showing herself now 
and then and, as far as he knew, without aiding him in his 


moments of dire distress? ‘What a mother and what a guide! 


Surely in Aeneas’ own narrative to Dido there was no place for 
Venus, and we have no right to cite omissions and insertions, 
which are absolutely essential from the artistic standpoint, as 
evidence for any theory for the priority of this or that book. 
What is true of Venus’ absence from book IIT is true, also, 
of Juno's. “Strange,” cry the critics, * that Vergil should have 
made Juno so prominent in book I and then have left ker out 
of III! He must have been imitating Homer, or else changed 
his plan.” .But is it strange? Although Aeneas knows that 
Juno had been the enemy of Troy,—the vision of her pitiless 
figure had been vouchsafed him when his city fell,—he did not 
know, as far, at least, as the poem tells us, that her enmity was 
still pursuing the Trojans any more than he knew that in the 
distant day of Rome's future she would join with Jupiter in 
favoring his descendants. But even if Aeneas had known, how 
could he have told Dido? Remember the situation. When 


Aeneas enters Dido's rising city, the first sight which meets his: 


gaze is the splendid temple which the queen 1s building in honor 
` of her patron goddess, Juno. On its walls he sees pictured by 
a sympathetic hand the story of his people's sufferings and the 
cruelty of their conquerors: hic primum Aeneas sperare salu- 
tem / ausus et adflictis melins confidere rebus (I, 451-2). In 
the light of the opening lines of the poem and of Rome’s rela- 
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tion to Carthage the masterly irony of this whole passage is 
apparent. To this temple comes the radiant Dido, happy in 
her task of establishing her new city, and at its doors she seats 
herself upon her throne; here it is that she receives the ship- 
wrecked Trojans and with generous sympathy extends to them 
her all. * And later, when Tyrians and Trojans crowd the ban- 
quet hall and “ ancestral ceremonies are kindled into life,” it is 
the queen who prays, 730 sq.: Iuppiter—hunc laetum Tyriisque 
diem Troiaque profectis / esse velis nostrosque huius meminisse 
minores (again note the irony); adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator 
et bona Iuno. 

Surely in the light of this relationship between Dido and 
Juno, a relationship which Vergil is so careful to empaasize 
both here and, by implication, in the opening lines of the poem, 
it was impossible for him from the point of view of his art, to 
say nothing of that of good taste, to have made Aeneas, even 
if he was conscious of Juno’s hostility, set forth that fact to 
Dido. Had he done so there could have been, as far as poetic 
art is concerned, no story. For, if Dido had known of Juno’s 
undying hatred of the Trojans, or if Aeneas had known of 
Juno’s purpose to make Carthage mistress of the world, there 
could have been no problem of the conflict of human loves with 
the divine will whieh Vergil makes the subject of his fourth 
book. And yet Vergil has succeeded in reminding us in book 
ILI of J'uno's position and in a way that is most impressive and 
in entire harmony with the dramatic situation. Aeneas quotes 
to Dido the prophecy of Helenus—a Trojan, note, one who, just 
as other Trojans, has suffered from the hostility of Juno. .The 
very climax of his prophecy, however, is a. solemn warning to. 
Aeneas (435 sq.), that he must pay homage to the power of 
Juno, must make his prayers to Juno, and with supplianz gifts 
sue the favor of that sovereign mistress. The words arc care- 
fully chosen so that there is no hint to Dido who hears them of 
the real relation of Juno to this stranger who is to mean so 
much to her. Heinze’s explanation of the passage as due to a 
reminiscence of the Odyssey, A, 100 sq., is entirely superfluous; 
there is little similarity between the two passages save, as he 
notes, that they both refer to the future. But to what other 
sphere of time a prophecy can refer I do not see, and it is of the 
future, and, be it noted, the immediate future, concerning which 

b 


. the intervention of su 
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Aeneas has asked: fare age—quae prima pericula vito / quidve 
sequens tantos possim superare labores? (369 sq.). Tke very 
indefiniteness of Helenus’ words throws an atmosphere af mys- 
tery over what is still hidden while, at the same time, they 
recall to the reader the drama of the gods foreshadowed in 
book I. | 
The position of Apollo in IIT is simply and satisfactorily'ex- 
plained by the position of Apollo as god of colonists and by his 
relation to the religious reforms instituted by Augustus,—a 
delicate compliment io the Emperor and another link connect- 
ing the legendary past with Vergil's own vital present. It is to 
be noted, however, that Vergil is carefül to connect Apollo with 
the wanderings of his hero from the very beginning, for in IV; 


345 Aeneas tells Dido, Italiam magnam Gryneus: Apollo, /. 


Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere sortis, and in VI, 56, Aeneas 
prays to Apollo, Phoebe, gravis Troiae semper miserate labores, 
—tot maria intravi duce te penitusque repostas / Massylam 
geniis praetentaque Syrtibus arva. 

It is line 500 of book IIT, however, which Heinze and Miss 
Crump find most awkward for their theories, and we have seen 
by what diverse methods they have tried to make it support 
their diverse views. But this,line, too, like the others which I 
have considered is so suited to its context, arises so naturally 
out of the situation, that it cannot be used to support any con- 
clusion save that Vergil was a poet. 

Aeneas, when in Crete, learns for the first time, from the 
Penates (TIT, 1683 sq.), that the terra Hesperia, a name which 
he, at least, had heard (cf. IT, 781), was identical with Italia, 
‘of which the Grynian Apollo and other oracles had spoken (cf. 
above and IIT, 363), and Anchises (180 sq.) confirms this 
identification by recalling a prophecy oi Cassandra, to which, 
naturally enough, nq one had paid any attention.” Henceforth 
Italia is uppermost in Aeneas’ mind and the dire prophecy of 
the Harpies, which soon follows, only serves to keep it ao. 


erhuman agents fit in with the psychological 
situation of his human characters. The pestilence and famine which 
have visited the Trojans are evidence that Crete cannot be their prom- 


* Yt, will be noticed in Vergil is careful here as everywhere to make 


ised land, and Anchises has bidden his son return to Delos again to . 


ask Apollo’s will All, therefore, that Aeneas had ever heard about 
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- When, therefore, he meets Helenus, priest of Apollo, and ques- 
tions him concerning the future, the word Itelia, pregnant now 
with hope and dread, springs first to his lips (364). Helenus 
first words, however, contain small comfort, ior he tells him 
. that that Italia which he, in his blindness (ignarus), thinks 
near, is still far, far away, and that many dangers still lie ahead. 
Nor of the final end of his wanderings does Helenus teli him 
exactly,—the prima pericula (367) are naturally emphasized,— 
only that he will recognize the end by finding near a secluded 
stream, secreti ad fluminis undam (389), a sow all white with 
thirty young all white (392). Then, when the time comes for 
Aeneas’ departure, Helenus! last words but emphasize the hope- 
lessness of it all, —Ausoniae (cf. terras Auson-as in the Penates 
prophecy, 171), pars illa procul quam pandit Apollo (479). 

. Hence these words are in Aeneas’ mind when he bids farewell to 
the prophet and to Andromache and looks his last upon the new 
Troy of their make-believe and contrasts the woe and hopeless- 
ness of his future with their fortuna peracta (493), lines 495 sq. : 


vobis parta quies: nullum maris aequor arandum, 
arva neque Ausoniae semper cedentia retro 
quaerenda. LEffigiem Xanthi Troiamque videtis :— 


They have their river and a city called by the dear old names, 
and he, too, has a river, the Thybris of Creusa’s prophecy, and 
if ever he will find it and the fields along its banks, si quando 
Thybrim vieinaque Thybridis arva / intrara (500-1), and see 
the city builded for his people, then he and they will make of 
Epirus and Hesperia one Troy (501-505). 

Line 500 is, therefore, so nicely fitted to the context thet any 
theory which considers it merely as a part cf a passage added 
by the poet to harmonize one book with another is untenable.- 
The context, too, makes it clear that to Aeneas the Thybris is 
still but a name, its exact location still unknown, and Heinze’s 
assumption that the line is not in harmony with the plan of 
this third book is equally untenable. Moreover, even if tha poet 
had not told us that Aeneas had heard the name Thybris, the 


the end of his voyage must have come into his mind as he lay upon his 
bed wondering about the meaning of the dark prophecies. He falls 
into a restless sleep, during which the Penates »ome and half solve 
the riddle. 


— a —— —— 
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use of the name here, after the reference to the river Xanthus, I 


would, from the point of view of poetic art, have been entirely 
justifiable.. 

The poet has, however, told us how deno learned the nzmé, 
and the occasion when he learned it was one which inevitably 
was in Aeneas’ mi 1d at this moment of parting from Helenus 
and Andromache. | The meeting with these two had made the 
sad past live again and with it the wife whom he had loved and 


lost, to whose son Andromache has just spoken (489) her sad. 


farewell It is Crevsa’s words, therefore, concerning the river 
of the promised land which come to his mind as he leaves this 
new Troy built on the banks of a new Xanthus, but clearly the 
location of that river is now no better known than it was at the 
time he first heard the name, his hopes of finding it seemingly 
no nearer realization. 

For the words of Creusa’s prophecy, II, 7 80 sq.: terram 
Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva / inter opima virum leni 
fluit agmine Thybris, far from giving to Aeneas any definite 
information concerning the end of his voyage and the location 
of his future kingdom, as Heinze would have us believe, are in 
reality the darkest of all the fata. Surely the poet meant ua to 
understand that to Aeneas terra: "Hesperia could have meant 
only * the land in! the west,” and Lydius Thybris only “the 
Thybris of Lydia. s Vergil, therefore, is using the prophecy; 
as others had used it before him,? to give directions which seem 
explicit and final on, the face of them and are yet not so, or which 
give the name of a place and not its situation, another instance 
of that irony which, as I-have noted, Vergil employs with such 


fine effect throughout this whole story of his hero’s wanderings. - 


— Vergil is careful, moreover, to show us that to Aeneas the loca- 
tion of the Tiber, ; iof Latium, even of Italy was throughout 
unknown. . He and'his companions begin their voyage “ doubt- 
- ful whither the pes (those of Creusa and of Apollo) were 


5lt is worth noting that it is only here,in the Aeneid that Vergil 
applies this epithet to the Tiber. Strictly the term is an anachronism, 
but it is justifiable in Creusa’s mouth since she, for this moment, at 
least, is an omniscient divinity, and he may have intended its use. to 


make the prophecy, irom Aeneas’ point of view, more meaningless thar ` 


ever. 
8 Cf. Heinze, i e. p. 85. i 
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to lead them,” TIT, 7. Nor does Helenus’ prophecy remove the 
doubt, inasmuch as he gives specifie directicns concerning the 
immediate hazards only (the prima pericula of Aeneas’ ques- 
tion), and does not mention either Latium or the Tiber. , Aeneas? 
own words in III, 500 show that he knows nothing of the loca- 
tion of the river, and he receives no enlightenment, of course, 
during his stay in Carthage. Hence, after his return from Car- 
thage to Sicily, as he stands by his father's tomb, the hopeless- 
ness of his quest, his uncertainty of the location of the promised 
land and its river, finds pathetic expression: V, 82, non lieuit 
finis Italos fataliaque arva / nee tecum Ausonium quicumque 
est quaerere 'lhybrim. These words afford clear evidence, 
surely, that Vergil did not want us to understand that Creusa’s 
prophecy in II. 780 sq. conveyed to Aeneas any definite infor- 
mation as to the end of his voyage. 

One would assume, therefore, that, since in Y Vergil repre- 
sents his hero as being ignorant of the location of his new home, 
he must have been igüorant of it during his stay in Carthage, 
and I see nothing in the lines quoted by Heinze in support of 
the contrary view to disprove this assumption. Vergil certainly 
makes it as clear as a poet can or need throughout the first six 
books that to Aeneas and his followers there were known certain 
prophecies concerning a promised land to which he was io lead 
them. The exact situation of this land they are not told, nor 
did the prophecies agree as to its name. This some gave as 
terra Hesperia, or simply Hesperia, so the mad Cassandra (TIT, 
185) and Creusa who, speaking to Aeneas only, connecis with 
it a river, Lydius Thybris; others as Italia (of. I, 380; TIT, 364; 
IV, 345; VI, 61) ; others, we must suppose, since the post need 
not tell us every detail, as Latium (I, 205; 554; VI, 67). No 
one of these names, however, could have meant more to the 
Trojans than another, end not until they are in Crete do they - 
learn that Hesperia and Italy are one. Thus Italia, even though 
its exact location is still unknown, becomes somethinz more 
definite, and Helenus’ prophecy, full of mystery as it is, dis- 
appointing as it is in regard to the goal, assures them of its 
reality and of the pur»ose of the gods that they shall settle 
therein. Italia, Italia, is-their glad cry when they first behold 
it (III, 523). . Full of happiness, therefore, they leave Sicily 
(I, 35), from which, according to Helenus. they will reach the 
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land of their hope, finis Italos (III, 440). Then comes the 
storm, they are ship-wrecked on a desolate shore, Italia has once 
more proved an empty dream. f 

' Here, when their leader, with a smile upon his lips, although 
‘his heart is as heavy as theirs (I, 208), tries to reassure them, 
what can he say? The very logic of the situation requires some 
reference to their goal other than Italia ; the word is now, so 
to speak, one of bad omen. We may ‘atch an echo of their 
feelings regarding it in the hopelessness of Aeneas’ reply to his 
mother a little later, I, 380 sq.: Italiam quaero— Europa atque 
Asia pulsus. Hence it is that the poet makes his hero say 
Latium not Italia, I, 205 sq.: tendimus in Latium sedes ubi 
fata (“prophecies”) quietas ostendunt. Even though we are 
not told definitely from what fatum tha Trojans had learned 
the name, there is certainly nothing in these words to show, as 
Heinze maintains, that to the Trojans—and Vergil is: writing 
from their point of view, not from ours—the exact location of 
Latium was any better known than that of Italia had been. 
We see.from llioneus' words in I, 530 sq., 554 sq., that it was 
not. Est locus!? is as definite as he can be; he knows its 
. names, Hesperia, Italia, Latium, so much he has heard from the 
" old prophecies or from his leader; but without that leader he 
makes it clear that the quest is hopeless, and that Sicily, where 
at least there were sedes paratae (I, 557), would have to serve 
them as their new home. So, too, Aeneas, in his address to 
Dido, 595 sq., speaks as one uncertain of his goal: semper honos 
nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, / quae me cumque vocant 
terrae. 

The situation in IV is, of course, the same as in I, and what 
is true of the references to Italia and Latium in the one is 
true of the references in the.other. In both not only do these 
references carry no idea of the definite location of the promised 
land, but they arise naturally out of the dramatic situation. 
During that winter of sweet sin, so long to all but Aeneas and 


10 Lines I, 530-534 are found also in III, 163-166, which the poet has 
put in the mouth of the Penates when they, acting for Apollo, speak to 
' Aeneas. In themselves, however, since they are suited to the context 
in both places, they afford no evidence'on which to decide which passage 
was written first. Alii alia putant; cf. Heinze, p. 89, n. 2. 
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Dido.(IV, 193), Vergil makes it clear™ that Aeneas often 
thought of Italia and all that it implied of duty and responsibil- 
ity to his son ; hence the emphasis which is put upon regnum Hes- 
periae (855) and regnum Italiae, in Mercury’s message from 
Jupiter (IV, 275). And the moral awaking of the hero brings 
with it, therefore, the realization that he must sacrifice his love 
to his duty and continue his quest for that Italia of the prophe- 
cies which Mercury’s words recall,—if, indeed, they were ever far 
from his consciousness; hence his reply to Dido, 345, Italiam 
magnam Gtyneus Apollo, / Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere 
sortis. That Dido in 432 should mention Latium is not surpris- 
ing ‘since she had heard -his name from Ilioneus (I, 554), if not 
from Aeneas himself. 

This summary, imperfect as it is, will make it apparent, I trust, 
that every line in the first six books in which reference is made 
to the end of Aenéas’ wanderings arises naturally out of the dra- 
matic situation, and that in each case the form of expression 
chosen by the poet finds its justification in this tact. From the 
point of view of the poet’s art this is all that is necessary, but 
we may, I think, go farther and say that there is no such serious 
disagreement between these references as to justify any definite 
conclusion regarding the priority of this or that book in which 
they occur. On the other hand they do justify the conclusion 
that the poet, in telling of the wanderings of his hero, had 
from the beginning one plan in mind, namely, that the rame, or 
rather the names, of the promised land should be known to 
Aeneas and the Trojans before their departure from Asia, but 
that only gradually should there come to them enlightenment 
as to the meaning of these names, their essential oneness, and the 
exact location of the haven which they designated. 


M. B. OGLE. 
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11 Of. IV, 351 sq. where Aeneas justifies to Dido his decision to re- 
turn to his duty, me patris Anchisae, quotiens umentibus wmhris / nox 
operit terras,—me puer Ascanius capitisque iniuria cari, / quem regno 
Hesperiae fraudo et fatalibus arvis.  Heinze's objection that we 
should have been told of these visions before Mereury's visit is non- 
sense; Aeneas has not yielded without a struggle between hia love and 
his duty, just as Dido has not (460 8q.), but he could not nave told her 

of it any more than she could have told him. 


IV.—NOTES ON JUVENAL, I, III, VI, X. 
SATIRE I, JUVENAL’S PREFACE (1-13). 


Semper ego aulitor tantum? numquamne reponam 
vexatus quotiens rauci Theseide Cordi? 
impune.ergo mihi recitaverit ille togatas, 
hie-elegos? impune diem consumpserit ingens 
 Telephus aut summi plena iam margine libri 
scriptus et in terzo needum finitus Orestes? 
nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi lucus 
Martis et Aeoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vuleani; quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Aeacus, unde alius furtivae devehat aurum 
pelliculae, quantas iaculetur Monychus ornos, 
Frontonis platani sonvulsaque marmora clamant ` - 
semper ef adsiduo ruptae lectore columnae. 


The commentators do not seem to have noticed how closely these 
lines resemble Vergil’s preface to Georgics ITI (3 sqq.) : 


cetera quae vacues tenuissent carmine mentes 
omnia iam vulgata: quis aut Eurysthea durum, 
aut inlaudati nescit Busiridis aras? 

cui non dietus Hylas puer* et Latoria Delos 
Hippodameque umeroqueé Pelops insignis eburno, 
acer equis? 


Here as in the early mention of the levee in Georg. II. 461 sq., 


si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
mane salutantum totis vomit aedibus undam, 


Vergil suggests the therne of the later poet. But Vergil is 
deserting the well-worn stories of Greek mythology to write 
about the exploits of Augustus: 


in medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit (1. 16), 


‘while Juvenal’s choice or a modern subject is caused by the 
vices and follies of contemporary Rome, and his model is Lu- 
cilius, secuit Lucilius urbem (Persius I. 114). This timeli- 
ness Of his satire is stressed by Juvenal throughout his preface. 


! Mayor and Friedlinder quote this on Juv. I. 164, multum quaesi- 
tus Hylas. i 
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It comes up a second time in lines 52 sqq.: 


haec ego non agitem? sed quid magis? - Heracleas 
aut Diomedeas aut mugitum labyrinthi, etc., 


and a third time at the end, 163 sqq.: 


nulli gravis est percussus Achilles 
aut multum quaesitus Hylas urnamque secutus: 
ense velut stricto quotiens Lucilius ardens 
infremuit, ete., 


thus closing on the same note on which he began (cp. magnus- 
Auruncae-alumnus, I. 20). It is this symmetrical arrangement 
of the poem to which I especially wish to call attention, in view 
particularly of Nettleship’s criticisms of “the ill-proportioned 
piece,” in which so many of the commentators concur.” 

Another example of three-fold repetition is the lectica of the 
criminal profiteer, which annoys Juvenal in muck the same way 
as an automobile a pedestrian today. 

1) lines 30-33: 

| nam quis iniquae 

tam patiens urbis tam ferreus ut teneat se . 


eausidici nova cum veniat lectica Mathonis 
plena ipso? 


2) lines 63-67: 


nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces 
quadrivio eum iam sexta cervice feratur 


signator falsi? 


3) lines 158-9: 
qui dedit ergo tribus patruis aconita vehatur 
pensilibus plumis atque illine despiciat nos? 


The editors generally censure Juvenal for the digression on 
the sportula,® lines 94-136, but this is most carefully constructed. 


* Prof. H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poets, p. 292, is an exception: 
“No better preface has ever been written.” 

2H. L. Wilson ad loe. says “in lines 135 ff. the vice of povodayla 
is taken up at greater length,” and refers to A. Gercke, Gëtt. gel. 
Anz. 1896, p. 981, which I have not been able to see. 
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` by Juvenal, and is the core of the pcem, with its two dialogues, 
— an essential part of the savura, It begins: 


quis fercula septem 
secrete cenawit avus? nunt spertula primo 
limine parva sedet, ete., 


and ends: 


vestibulis abeunt ... 

. culis miseris atque ignis emendus. 
optims silvarum interea pelagique vorabit 
rex harum vaciisque toris tantum ipse iacebit, 


Note the chiastic order, abce’b’a’: a. secreto cenavit, a’. 
tantum ipse iacebit; b. sportula, b’. cculis—atque ignis emendus ; 
c. primo limine, c’. vestibulis. This is obliterated by the ap- 
parently universal practice of puttirg a paragraph before line 
197, 


ipse dies pulchro distinguitvr ordine rerum: 
sportu.a, deinde forum, ete. 


2 


But the whole point of the digression is the relation of the 
modern patron and client, and the atterdance through the day 
ig an important part of the subject. Some editors here com- 
plain because Juvenal does not give a full account of the day, 
but this would have lengthened the digression.* 

For the ch-astic order at beginnirg end end, compare lines 
85 sqq. of the episode of Eppia (VI. 68-113) : 

immemor illa domus et coniugis atque sororis 


nil patriae indulsit plorantesque improba natos, 
l .. . reliquit. 


with lines 111 sq.: 
hoe pueris patriaeque, hoo praetulit illa sorori 
atque tiro.  — 22 | 


Here the correspondence is still more marked ab ed d' eba: 
a. coniugis, a.’ viro; b. sororis, b.” sorori; c. patriae, e. pa- 


* Compare the ‘account of the lady's dar in VI. 474 sqq.: 
est pretium curaé penitus cogmoscere toto 
quid faciant agitentque die, 
with Mr. Dufi’s note ad loc. 
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iriae; d. natos, d; pueris; 5 and the artifice is carried further. 
The extremes (a. coniugis, a.’ viro, d. natos, d.’ pueris) have 
the words changed, whereas in the means (b. sororis, b.'sorori, c. 
patriae, e.” patriae) the words are the same. 


I. 170 sq. 
Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 

Does this mean much more than that Juvenzl intended to take 
Roman subjects and not Greek myths? Just above he had 
spoken of Aeneas, Achilles and Hylas as contrasted with the 
objects of Lucilius’ satires,—living men, auditores. Juvenal 
does not care for mythical subjects, but in his time attacks on 
contemporaries were impossible. ‘So he takes a middle course, 
as indicated by “pone Tigellinum” line 155. Tigellincs im- 
plies Nero, i.e. an Emperor. That even his middle course 
was not without its dangers is shown by tae persistent story 
of the actor Paris and Juvenal’s exile. Compare Maernus 
and his Cato, Tacitus, Dial. 3. One might m2nticn “ Cléon," an 
anonymous pamphlet which appeared in England durirg the 
late war. It was documented like a doctor’s dissertation, but 
the whole history of Cleon was told with the closest possible 
reference to a well-known public man of the day, and in view 
of “Dora’s” activities the author was probably well advised 
not to sign his name. So too the objects of Juvenal’s attacks 
were well known even though they were celled by. the names 
of former evil-doers, e.g. III. 58-4: 


carus erit Verri, qui Verrem tempore quo vult 
accusare potest. ; 


SATIRE ITI. 


| Juvenal craftsmanship in this poem has been so universally 
admired that it does not call for defence; however, some in- 


- 


5 For similar examples in Catullus and Vergil, see my art:eles C. 
R. (1908) XXII, p. 180, and C. Q. (1916) X, p. 92, note. 

* Compare Charles I and Strafford, "If he is Sejanus, I must be 
Tiberius." 

7 VII. 92, with the scholiast’s note, and the s-atement in tke Vita. 
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stances of symmetrical arrangement seem to have escaped notice. 
It is natural that the poem, at the end should return to Um- 
bricius and his wagon-load of householc goods, but the’ corres- 
pondences in thought and language are remarkably close. First 
of all, in the last line (322) auditor of P, the Viennese frag- 
ment, and F, is supported against adiutor of the other MSS., 


if we note that 
Scturarum ego, ni pudet illas 
auditor gelidos v2niam caligutus in agros 


is contrasted with lines 8 sq.: 


mille pericula saevae 
urbis et Augusto recitantes mense poetas. 


Here cool fields are contrasted with hot Rome, caligatus with 
togatus (implied, of course, of dress at the recitation in the 
city), poetas and their subjects from mythology with Juvenal 
and his satires. Compare the way auditor is used I. 1: 


Semper ego auditor tantum? 


—— 


(i.e. of mythological subjects) with the same word in I. 166 sq.: 
. rubet auditor cui frigida mens est 
criminibus, 
(i. e. of satires). 
Further, Cumis, line 2, is taken up by Cumis, line 321, the 
penultimate line. 
Line 3: 


unum civem donare Sibyllae, 


balances line 820, third from the end: 


ad Helvinam Cererem vestramque Dianam. 


In each case there is a reference to the civic religious interests 
of the town. 
In lines 4 sq.: 


) 


` janua Baiarum est et gratum litus amoeni 
gecessus, 


there is a contrast betveen the health resort of fashionable 
Rome and Juvenal’s journey for rest to his old home in lines 
318 sq., fourth and fifth from the end: 
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quotiens te 
Roma tuo refici properantem reddet Aquino. 


The references to raeda, line 10, and ?umenta and mulio 316 sq., 
are more obvious, but they help to illustrate the symmetry of 
the two passages. 

With line 4: © 


ianua Baiorum est et gratum litus amoeni 
Becessus, 


compare Seneca, Epist. 55. 7: hoc tamen est 2ommodissimum in 
villa (at Cumae) quod Baias trans parietem habet (i. e. next 
door); incommodis illarum caret, voluptatibus fruitur. Paral- 
lels to passages in Seneca are frequent in Juvenal, but I have 
not seen this one noted. 


SATIRE VI. 
167 sq. 


malo t Venusinam quam te, Cornelia, mater - 
Gracchorum. 


As Venüsina is the quantity elsewhere (e. g. in Juvenal himself, 
I. 51) many editors print Venustinam after Bücheler. But, as 
licenses in the quantity of geographical proper names exist 
may not Venüsina be right? The point is good—a girl from a 
small country town contrasted with a Roman lady of high degree 
(so Friedländer). The same thought is expressed by Tacitus, 
Ann. IV. 3, in relating the adultery of the younger Liv-a with 
Sejanus. The enormity of the crime is erhanced by the fact 
that Sejanus came from Volsinii. Illa, cui evunculus Augustus, 
socer ‘Tiberius, ex Druso liberi, seque ac maiores et posteros 
municipal adultero foedabat. See Furneaux's note ad loc., and 


compare Juvenal VIII. 987-8: 
` et modo Romae 
municipalis eques, I 


(of Cicero). The reference to Horace’s birthplace is perhaps 
supported by the mention below of the counzry girl from Sulmo, 
Ovid's birthplace: de Sulmonensi mera Cecropis (VI. 187). 


s E. g. VII, 15, Bithyni. 
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densi radiant testudine tota 
sardonyches, eris20 numerantur pectine chordae. 


Mr. Duff says ad loc.: “ This does not mean that the strings 
are counted with the peeten, but that “hey, being numerous, 
are struck, and compares line 169, numeras triumphos, ziving 
also examples from Martie]. ‘He does not, however, quote Vergil, 
Georg. IV. 347: an 


aque Chao densos d vum numercbat amores, 


which may well be the orizin of this meaning in the Silver Age. 
(Compare densi in the preceding line (381) of Juvenal with 
densos here.) ` 


SATIRE X. 
54. 


The argument from symmetry may be employed again in de- 
fence of the MS reading petuntur, where Mr. Duff, following 


° An objection has bean raised here,— Why should seven strings 
be numerous? ", For the nwrerousness of the number seven, see “ Tris- 
tram Shandy,” chapter XVII 


*I mean, answered Dr. Stop, he would be denied the benefits of 
the last sacraments.—Pray how many have you; in all, said my uncle 
Toby, for I always forget:— Seven, answered Dr. Slop—Humph: said 
my uncle Toby; tho’ not accented as a note of acquiescence, but as 
an interjection of that part eular species of surprize, when a man, 
in looking into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he expected.— 
Humph! replied my uncle Toty. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood 
my uncle Toby as well as ii he had wrote a whole volume against 
the seven sacraments.—Humoh, replied Dr. Slop (stating my uncle 
Toby's argument over again zo him). ‘Why, Sir, are there not seven 
cardinal virtues? Seven r1o-tal sins? Seven golden candle-sticks? 
Seven heavens?— "Tis more than I know, replied my uncle Toby.—Are 
there not seven wonders of tae world! Seven days of the creation? 
Seven planets? Seven plazues?—That there are, quoth my fether, 
with a most affected gravity.” 
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Mr. Herbert Richards, reads putentur? In lines 8sq., Ju- 
venal says: 
| nocitura toga, nocitura petuntur 
militia; 
(with optantibus ipsis in the line before). Surely this is taken 
up by Hnes 54, 55, where Professor Housman punctuates: 


ergo supervacua aut <quae> perniciosa petuntur? 
propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum! 


and sets the two lines in a paragraph by themselves. AI the 


| editors refer to. line 346: 


nil ergo optabunt homines? 


"This threefold repetition is characteristic of Juvenal, as I have 


tried to show on Satire I. Note also 108 sq.: ` 


ergo quid optandum foret ignorasse fateris 

Seianum. 
It may be noted that opto occurs eleven times in the satire, the 
last being in 846, quoted above. Then Juvenal goes on, lines 


` 854 sqq.: 


af n 


er 


ut tamen et poscas aliquid voveasque sacellis 
orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
fortem posce animum, etc., 


where the difference is vital. 
GERTRUDE HIRST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
OoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


« : 

1° In proposing putentur Mr. H. Richards said (C. R. II. 326) “the 
corruption may have arisen from the apparently similar *nooitura 
petuntur? of line 8.” 
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Hermes LVIII (1923), pp. 1-239. 


Griechische Politik und Persische Politik im V. Jahrhundert 
v. Chr. (1-19). W. Judeich tries to establish the chronological 
sequence of events and hereby to clarify the policies of Athens 
and Sparta, respectively, in relation to the policy.of Persia dur- 
ing the 5th cantury B. C. He rejects Kahrstedt’s hypothesis 
of a Spartan-Persian peace, negoticted by Pausanias, as being 
without any foundation (cf. A. J. P. XLIV, 76). The peace 
of Kallias, although it was not a formal treaty, represented wise, 
mutual concessions. Athens now erjoyed for more than a gen- 
eration the undisputed possession of her gains. The peace of 
Antalcidas (336 B. C.) illustrates the traditional narrow policy 
of Sparta. 


Uber die Urspriingliche Reihenfolge -Einiger Bruchstiicke 
Heraklits (20-56). H. Gomperz, following the example of Paul 
Schuster, Bywater and Alois Patin, associates certain fragments 
of Heraclitus shereby gaining a deeper insight into their mean- 
ing. Diels, cistrusting such “‘arkitrary’ attempts, grouped. 
them under the names cf the respeccive sources. Although H's 
style was aphcristic, he must have expressed himself with same 
continuity, as 24 transitions are made with ydp, 17 with ëé 
.and 9 by means of «ai, oóv or 8:6. This computation does not 
include the pa-ticles that seem to have been added by the writers 
citing the fragments; on the other kand it is probable that they 
frequently omatted original particles. Gomperz estimates that 
the 132 genuine fragments with tkeir 1472 words constituted 
nearly one half of Heraclitus’ book, waich makes it probable 
that some of the extant fragments were closely associated. 


Lesefrüchte (57-86). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues this series with numbers CLXXI-CLXXX (cf. Hermes 
LIV, p. 46). He discusses Lysias I, Hyperides For Euxe- 
nippus, Theocritus VIII, which he considers to be spurious. 
The "Arrkóv Actzrvov of Matron of Pitana etc. 


Die Kürzenmeidung in der Griechischen Prosa des IV. Jahr- 
hunderts (87-108). Fr. Vogel gives greater precision to Blass’s 
discovery that Demosthenes avoidec the succession of three or 
more short syllables, and presents ir: a table of all the speeches, 
the several ratios of occurrence ver 100 lines of Teubner 
text. Thús tie third. Philippic (LX) has 6.32%, that is an 
average of less than seven. occurrenzes for every 100 lines, and 
. the speech Or the Crown (XVIID, 3.85%, that is, less ‘than 
four occurrences. Omitting XXVII, XXVIII and XXX, un- 
doubtedly speeches of his youth, and the doubtful. XLI and LV, 
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he finds the fatio for the rest of Demostheres’ writings to be 
4.5796. In marked contrast with this low percentage, the un- 
doubtedly spurious speeches have percentages ranging from 
20.9395 (VII) to 33.45%. (IL), only the Neeira and Epi- 
taphius show respectively 17.05% and 6.64%. , The low per- 
centage in Demosthenes is unquestionably due to conscious 
effort; but Vogel believes that the percentages that he computed 
for his contemporaries, although they range in the neighbor- 
hood of 20% to 80%, reveal a delicate sense of rhythm in the 
prose writers of the IV century B. C., which is comparable to 
the feeling for meter and rhythm in poets. He gives tables for 
the orators: Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines ete., and also for the 
writings of Xenophon, Plato, Thucydides, Herodctus, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Lucian ete. His comments on individual cases are 
interesting, as viz., that the Aóyos épwrixds of Lysias in the Phae- 
drus contrasts with its 24% of occurrences with the 19% in the 
rest of the speech ; and that the variations in the style of Lysias? 
speeches include a variation in the successior of three or more 
short syllables. The Nomoi, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Soph- 
istes and Politicus, generally regarded as wcrks of Plato’s ad- 
vanced age, show among his writings the hignest averages, just 
ag these same dialogues show, according to W. Janell, the most 
careful avoidance of hiatus. The Characters of Theophrastus 
show greater care than his scientific works. Vogel seems to 
have found a criterion that may be of use in determining the 
genuineness of a work. 


Miscellen: W. H. Baehrens (109-112) welcomes W. Otto’s 
* Zur Lebensgeschichte des jüngeren Plinius? (Sitzungsber. der 
Bayr. Ak. d. Wiss. 1919, 10) as containing a number of cor- 
rections of Mommsen’s article in Hermes IIT, 31 ff. He upholds, 
however, Mommsen’s year 93 A. D., as the date of Pliny’s prae- 
torship, against Otto’s attempt to show that 95 A. D. was the 
correct date.—H. Heinze (112) thinks that Thyrsis in Verg. 
Bucol. VIT 41-44 answers in the name of Galatea, just as Menal- 
cas Bucol. III 78 answers in the name of Tollas, and Damoetas 
in Theocr. VI 21 in that of Polyphemus, 


Tonische Geschichtsschreibung (118-146). E. Howald cites 
passages from Herodotus to show that his lazk of patriotism is 
incompatible with the conventional concedtion of national 
-historian * der die Sehilderung der griechisck en Freiheitskriege 
sich zur Lebensaufgabe wühlt.", This ‘ morel insanity’ is not 
confined to the political sphere ; but is equally striking in purely 
human affairs. His attitude is that of an amused observer, 
who is mainly interested in the psychology of the individual, in 
his love, hate, cruelty, desire for power and gain, and takes note. 
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of the ups ud downs of human.fortune. His aim is to enter- 
tain, hence while furnishing knowledge of.a superficial kind, he 
18 partial to marvellous tales, and is careful to avoid the tedium . 
of long stories and a rigid scheme of narrative. Howald thinks, 
however, that these characteristics were not so much individual 
. with Herodotus as ther were peculiar ic the mercantile atmos- 
phere of Jonia, where material prosperity was prized higher 
than national freedom. An instructive parallel may be found 
in Boccaccio, whose similar characteristics were due to the com- 
mercial life of Florence. The ‘ Kaufmannskultur reichgeword- 
ener Städte? accounts for Herodotus’ mentality; but his style 
was after all artificial. It:had become good form not to apply 
moral rules, but to- observe without showing emotion, to show 
interest in anything numan, and above all to seek variety 
(roria). The struggle of the Greeks with the people of the 
Orient formed the framework of his history. This furnished 
a thread to which he could attach all manner of digressions, 
long or short. These Ayo: are the main thing in the first books. 
It is.a mistake to regard the Egyptian and Scythian Adyo. as 
` originally distinct works.. It is also wrong fo seek everywhere 
for sources. For Herodotus was a Adyorads, who did not hesitate 
to incorporate material from any source whatsoever and to elabor- 
ate it as freely as a poet. Thucydides adopted this artistic free- 
dom in his speeches in spite of his general condemnation of an 
ayovuopa és TÓ mapaxpija axotew. Herodotus history must have 
made a strange impression in the mother country where democ- 
racy and rhetoric held sway, a world that was unfamiliar with 
the Kaufmanns-kultur of Ionia. But towards the end of the 
century the moneyed aristocracy of Athens began to look with 
favor on the culture of Ionia. Kritias, Lysias, Andocides and 
even Plato show it in their style. Later, especially in Alex- 
andria, the influence o2 this Ionic style is apparent. To show 
- this Howald analyses tne works of Callimachus. 


Uber die Proómien Ges Lukrez (147-174). K. Barwick does 
not accept Jacoby's complicated solution of the apparent dual- ` 
ism in the introduction of Book I (cf. A. J. P. XLIV 73); but 
- lets two distinct prooemia follow the prayer to Venus (1-43), 
viz. a (v. 186-145 + 50-61) and b (62-135 + 146-148). Now 
as Mehwaldt (A. J. P. 32, 467) has shown that Book IV was 
. written before Book IIT, the order of composition must have 
been: I, II, IV, IIT, V and VI. It is therefore a striking 
fact that prooemium b in-Book I resembles the procemia of 
Books III, V, and VI, especially in eulogizing Epicurus ; whereas 
~ the other, simpler prooemium a falls into a class with the prooe- 
mia of Books II and IV. Hence it appears that when Lucre- 
tius came to compose Book ITI he wrote a more elaborate prooe- 
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mium, including a eulogy of Epicurus, a plan which he followed 
in his introductions to Books V and VI. This accounts for 
prooemium b of Book I, which evidently was intended to replace 
the other simpler one, but as it was probably written on a sepa- 
rate sheet, confusion was wrought in the later editing. There 
are of course many details. He-finally disposes of Mussehl’s 
elaborate attempt to show that the order of composition was: 
I, II, V, IV, III and that Book VI was worked out in stages 
during the composition of V, IV, and III. Barwick finds that 
his order agrees with the order of Epicurus! own work, as shown 
in his letter to Herodotus. 


Diktynna (175-186). E. Maass elucidates the fragment in 
Oxyrhynehospapyri IV (1904) p. 63, no. 661 which tells of the 
pursuit of a female, who jumps into "the watet and is caught in 
a net, thereupon a second pursuit and, by conjecture, the death 
of the second pursuer. The female was evidently the goddess 
Diktynna, who was originally an earth divinity, as shown by 
the literature dealing with Britomartis in Crete, Aphaia in 
Aegina and. Laphria in ‘Argos and Cephallenia. The legend of 
‘the pursuit was originally located in Aegina and from there was 
brought to Crete by Aeginetan settlers where Minos became the 
first pursuer, and as the goddess fled to Aegina the original 
pursuer was now the second. This expanded legend is the sub- 
ject matter of the papyrus. fragment. The name Diktynna — 
Diktya was explained by the legend of the net (Séxrvov), but 
its origin is due to the use of nets in the cult of certain divini- 
ties, which in turn arose from attributing a mystic meaning to 
nets used as ornaments. Accordingly nets and fillets on sacred 
objects that were held to'be a kind of palladium, came to be 
regarded as mystic bonds of supernatural strength. This ex- 
plains the Delphic omphalos, covered with a sculptured network, 
which closed the spot where the earth-spirit fled from Apollo 
(cf. Apocalypse 20, 2). The article contains other interesting 
details. : 


Die Feldzüge Antiochos des Gide nach Kleinasien und 
Thrakien (187-229). | O..Leuze determines a number of chrono- 
logical points in the history of Antiochus’ campaigns, as Niese 
is frequently mistaken and Bevan avoids a c in chrono- 
logical controversies. 


. Die Zeitbestimmung von Hypereides Rede für Lykophron 

(230-237). A. Korte shows that the second speech for Lyko- 
phron (Oxyrhynchus-Papyri XIII pp. 74 ff., ne. 1607), which is 
not by Hyperides, to whom Grenfell and Hunt were inclined to 
attribute it, as it shows a careful avoidance of ^iatus, reveals 
that Lycophron tried to influence Dioxippus against the mar- 
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. riage of his widowed sister to Charippus by sending a letter_to 
Olympia where Dioxippus was to be crowned for a victory. As 
the date of this victory was 336 B. I., and the trial took place 
three years after the sister’s marriaze, it becomes evident that 
the speech that Hyperides delivered must be dated much later 
than c. 341 B. C. the date that hes been assumed. The. ex- 
cessive zeal o? Lykurgus for the purification of morals is 
discussed. ‘ 


Miscellen: J. Musseal (238-239) interprets Martial IX, 95 
as a play on alpha and omega. Alphius, once an intimate of - 
Athenagoras, coipit nune Olphius esse, uxorem postquam duxit 
Athenagoras. A similar interpretation explains Anth. Pal. XT, 
15.—F. Jacoby (239-240) thinks a lacuna in Athenaeus VIII 
333 A ean partially be filled by means of the glossary P. Ox. 
1801, which shows that Phylarchus had mentioned locusts, which 
~ were common in Cyprus, Cyrene, Barce, Aethiopia, etc. 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA, Vòl.. LI 
(1928.) 


Pp. 1-5. Gaetano De Sanctis and Augusto Rostagni. Edi- 
torial announcement of plans for the ‘ new series,’ which begins 
with this fifty-first volume. 


Pp. 7-89. Augusto Rostagni. The first instalment of a 
study of Empedocles Kafapyoi. An attempt to reconstruct the 
argument of the poem, and to indicate the Pythagorean ele- 
ments it contained. 


Pp. 40-60. Vincenzo Ussani. A very readable essay on 
Fronto, written to serve es a chapter in a history of classical 
literature. “The writer follows, in the main, the Latin text 
as given in the recent edition of C. R. Haines (Loeb Classical 
Library). Incidentally, he quotes a highly complimentary esti- 
mate of Fronto from the poet Giaccmo Leopardi. 


Pp. 61-70. Vincenzo Costanzi. The Lion of Chaerorea. 
The writer is inclined to agree with Beloch, that the monument 
was erected by Philip, not by the Thebans. 

Pp. 71-77. Angelo Taccone. A defense of the MS reading 
mapetpwv, in Sophocles, Antig. 369—* or pegli intreccia (oppure 


mette a lato) le leggi del paese e la giustizia giurata ai Numi, 
ete.” The word alludes only to Creon. 


Pp. 78-100. M. Lenchantin De Gubernatis. On the law 
of the * correptio iambica, and the ‘correptio trochaica et 
spondaica.’ The shortening cannot always be explained as due 
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to the accent. From the beginning, there was a certain amount 
of laxity in Roman prosody, especially in the Comedy. Some ` 
of the ‘ shortenings? may really be cases of synizesis. The fact 
that the law operates only within the thesis or arsis of a single 
foot suggests that the poet was merely taking advantage of the 
' prosodic oscillation’ of the language. 


Pp. 101-180. Reviews (The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XV; 
T. Frank, Vergil: a Biography; A. Schulten, Avieni Ora Mari- 
tima; etc.). 

Pp. 131-140. Notes and news. 

Pp. 141-144. List of new books received. 

Pp. 145-166. Ettore Bignone. Discussion of the fragments 
of Antiphon’s Aletheia (Pap. Ox. 1364, 1797). This is Anti- 
phon the sophist—apparently a different person from Antiphon 
the orator. f 

Pp. 167-186. (Gaetano De Sanctis. A study of the Athenian 
archons of the third century. The writer quotes and discusses 
an important inscription from Salamis, published by A. D. 
Keramopullos, Athens, 1923. i 

Pp. 187-194. Nicola Festa. -Extracts from Florus in the 
Scholia on Petrarch's Africa (Ep. I 18, 15-37: I 22, 1-85). 
The text is quoted from Cod. V (== Marc. Ven. XII 17). 

Pp. 195-216. Lorenzo Dalmasso. ‘On the lexical notes in 
Aulus Gellius. The first instalment deals with the formation 
of words. . 

Pp. 217-232. G. Bendinelli. The “year’s work” in Arche- 
ology and the History of Art (a new feature of the RIVISTA). 


Pp. 238-256. ‘Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 256-268. Notes and news (a report of the fourth session 
of the International Academic Union, at Brussels, April, 1923). 


Pp. 269-272. List of new books received. 


Pp. 278-286. J. Beloch. On Phaedrus of Sphettos, an 
Athenian statesman in the first half of the third century. A 
decree in his honor is given in I. G., II? 1, 682. 


Pp. 287-308. !Gaetano De Sanctis. A study of the Athe- 
nian inscription published by E. Ziebarth in 1898, Ath. Mitt., 
XXIIT 27 ff. | 

Pp. 309-332. Ettore Bignone. A study of Pap. Ox. 1797 
(Part XV), continued from p. 166. i 

Pp. 333-348. Vasile Pârvan. I. Ordessos — Odessa (Rus- 

sia). "The ancient mention of an Odessus (or Ordessus) on the 
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north shore of the Black Sea səems 2o be an error. Pliny ^ 
probably transferred the name from the Thracian Odessus. . Il. 
Uscudama == Adrianopoli. The name should be written Uscu- 
dava, a city founced by Dacians Wao came from the valley of the 
Oeseus. Data means ° ety.’ 

Pp. 344-350. Bruno Lavagnini. On the etymology of me fi- 
tis. The word is probably Oscan, from a root *medh, ‘to in- 
toxicate.’ f 

Pp. 351-853. Angelo Taccone., On Soph. Phil. 1092 ff. 
Tn 1094 read érdowv' où yàp ¿oxe. In 1092 for & read er. 
The meaning will be, “Ormai su per Vetra in alto i timidi 
augelli con lo stridulo soffio de’ venti trasvoleranno; ch’ io non 
posso ormai trattenerli!” | 

Pp. 354-384. Reviews and book notices. . 

Pp. 385-396. Notes and news (archeological, bibliographi- 
cal, etc.) 

Pp. 397-400. List of new books received. 

Pp. 401-493. Augusto Rostagni. Filodemo contro l'estetiea 
classica. I: Composizione e nesso logico del V libro Hepè 
nomparev. Discussion of Ch. Jensen's Philodemus: Ueber die 
Gedichte, Fiinftes Buch, Berlin, 1933. Neoptolemus was Peri- . 
patetic, rather than Academic. 

Pp. 424-467. Giovanni Capovilla. Il dio Heron in Egitto. 
The worship of "Hp«r (called “Hpws in Callimachus, Epig. 25) 
was introduced into Egypt by Thracian mercenaries, early in 
the reign of Ptolemy -Philadelphus. 


Pp. 468-484. Lorenzo Dalmasso. On the lexical notes in 
Aulus Gellius. UI. This instalment deals with Graecisms. 


Pp. 435-502. Reviews and book notices (L. A. Michelangeli, 
Anacreonte e la aua forzuna nei secoli; G. Giarratano, M. Val. 
Martialis Epigrammata; ete.). —' ; 


Pp. 503-507. Notes and news. 
Pp. 508-512. List of new books received. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


. "Tum JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 


A (Study in ihe ume of Latium. From the Early Iron 


Age through the Sixth Century, B. C. By Lovise E. W. 
Apams. Northampton, M Smith College Classical 
Studies, Number 2. - 


Miss Adams has dealt with a precarious subject in a skilful 
and interesting way. For although both her subject and her 
period are among those for which definite data are almost always 
insufficient and:in innumerable cases entirely lacking, she has 
through nice discrimination and a wary use of sources arrived 
at highly probable conclusions. 

She begins with an account of the earliest nates expe- 
ditions. in the Mediterranean and then passes to a discussion 


of the, “Civilization in Latium in the Early Iron Age”, 


(Chap. 1), “The Great Period of Importation” (Chap. II), 
“The Overland Route from Etruria ” (Chap. III), * The Etrus- 
can Occupation of Rome” (Chap. V) and “ Rome’s First Com- 
mercial Treaty” (Chap. VI). A classified bibliography (pp. 
73-77) gives selected titles in “Commerce and Colonizing,” 
“ Chronology and Characterization of the Iron Age,” “ Topo- 
graphy,” “ Latian and Etruscan Material of the First and 
Second Periods of the Iron Age,” and “ Races of Italy.” 

In sketching the background of her subject in the Intro- 
duction, Miss Adams fully recognizes the importance of the 
maritime trade carried on by the Ionians but is manifestly not 
willing to jom the ranks of those who are inclined to doubt 
the great activity of the Phoenicians in over-seas commerce. 


Whether these Phoenicians, who she believes were the first . 


traders to visit the West coast of Italy, carried goods of their 
own manufacture is not clear. Nor does it matter very much. 
In the early Iron Age at least they seem to halve traded very 
little with Latium. The eastern objects of this period found 
in Latium seem to have been obtained by trade with other 
Italian peoples. On the north were the Etruscans, in the south 
the Greek colonies of Campania, and it was inevitable that some 
of the trade and cultural influences that manifested themselves 


in these regions at an early date should in some slight degree ` 


appear in Latium. At this period, however, the influence seems 
to have been almost negligible. Through the eighth century 


the Latins, as compared with their Etruscan or Campanian- 


neighbors, remained an almost hopelessly provincial people. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of Miss Adams’ disserta- 

tion is her reconstruction of the overland trade-route from Etru- 

ria to Campania... Like many of her other theories her views 
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in regard to this road are based solely on archeological material. 
Believing that the objects found in the Bernardini and Bar- 
berini tombs at Praeneste indicate the presence of ruling Eirus- 
can princes in that city (cf. Curtis in Memoirs of American: 
Academy, Vol. III and Frank in his Economic History of 
Rome), she sees in it the key fortress that commanded the line 
of trade between Etruria and the South of Italy. From Caere 
on the Etruscan coast the road ran to Veil; then into Latium, 
passing through Fidenae, Gabii and Praeneste, and on into Cam- 
pania. As evidence of the probable connection between’ Prae- 
neste and Caere, Miss Adams draws attention to the striking 
resemblance between the furniture of the two tombs mentioned 
above and that of the famous Regulini-Galassi tomb in Caere. 
If her conclusions are sound, commercial relations with Etruria 
and the South were established in the eastern part of Latium 
at an earlier date than in Rome, and in the seventh century 
Praeneste was far superior to Rome in culture and in the range 
of its commercial relations. Rome’s power was increasing, but 
her trade, like that of the other communizies in Latium between 
the Tiber and the Alban hills, was for the most part of a local 
and restricted character. 

Praeneste did. not maintain her prestige. In the sixth cen- 
tury the Tarquins, raiding Etruscan princes from Tarquinii, 
seized Rome just as in all probability their fellow-countrymen 
had captured Praeneste in the preceding century. A period of 
expansion for Rome followed. The trade from Veii that had 
once followed the.road to Praeneste was diverted to Rome, and 
that city and all the towns in its neighborhood began to get the 
benefit of a commerce the ramifications of which extended far 
beyond local boundaries. It was then for the first time that, Rome 
could be said to participate directly in Mediterranean trade. 
. With the expulsion of the Tarquins this expansion ceased, and 
during the period between 509 B. C. and the end of the fourth 
century Rome not only did not extend her commercial relations 
with the East but she did not even hold her own. 

In her discussion of the treaty with Carthage, the author fol- 
lows Nissen and Frank in accepting Polybius’ date, 509 B. C. 
If she has not completely established her case here, she has at 
any rate pointed out the weaknesses of Mommsen’s arguments 
for the date 348. 

Miss Adams has given us a stimulating and suggestive mono- 
graph. She should increase our obligations by pursuing the 
subj ect into the later centuries. 


Gorpon LAING. 
IEAS or CHICAGO. 
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An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, with an Adaptation of the 
Poetics and a Translation of the ‘ Tractatus Coislinianus.’ 
By Lane Cooper. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1922. xxi- 323 pp. 


The common belief that Aristotle treated the subject of com- 
dy in some chapters of the Poetics that are now lost—often 
spoken of as the lost second book of the Poetics—is based in 
part upon the following considerations: In chapter 8 of the 
Poetics he speaks of Aristophanes by the side of Homer and 
Sophocles, apparently regarding him as the representative of 
:0mie poetry as they were the representatives of epic and tragic 
poetry respectively. Then in the beginning of chapter 6, be- 
tore taking up the discussion of tragedy, he says that he reserves 
until later a discussion of the epic and comedy, but, while he 
fulfills this promise as regards epic poetry in chapters 23 and 
24, he nowhere includes a discussion of comedy in the Poetics, 
is we have it. Furthermore, in two passages of the Rhetoric 
we are told that the various kinds of laughter have been enu- 
merated and analyzed in the Poetics, a statement which can 
not be verified in the extant work, and yet four other references 
to the Poetics in the Rhetoric can be verified. 

A tenth-century manuscript in the De Coislin collection in 
Paris contains a theory of comedy in a condensed form, the 
source of which is to be sought in some able thinker of anti- 
quity. Kayser who has given careful study to this Tractatus 
Coislinianus, as it is called, regards it as the most valuable of 
the ancient treatises on Greek comedy for an investigation into 
the history of the art of poetry. Its manifest kinship to the 
Poetics of Aristotle was noticed by Cramer, who “irst edited it. 
Bernays in his reconstruction of the Aristotelian theory of 
comedy made the De Coislin Tractate his basis, because he be- 
lieved that it was derived ultimately from Aristotle; and he 
supplemented it with the few direct references to comedy in 
the Poetics. But whereas Bernays subordinates the Poetics to 
the Tractate, Professor Cooper in his reconstruction subordi- 
nates the Tractate to the Poetics, holding that by far the greater 
part of an Aristotelian theory of comedy is to be found in the 
Poetics and treating the authentic elements of the Tractate as ` 
an addendum.. Furthermore, he takes issue with the opinion 
of Bernays and others that Aristotle underrated Aristophanes 
and preferred Middle Comedy, and he argues convincingly in 
his excellent chapter on “ Aristotle and Aristophanes” not only 
that Aristotle was interested in Aristophanes and cid not under- 
estimate him in comparison with later comic poets, but that he 
recognized his genius and appraised his worth correctly, and 
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was the same penetrating and incisive critic in his judgment 
of Aristophanes as in his judgment of Sophocles and Homer. 

Professor Cooper’s reconstruction of Aristotle’s theory of 
comedy from the Poetics is derived not only from what is actu- 
ally said about comedy but also from what may be inferred 
from the statements about other forms of literary art; for much 
of the Poetics in its present shape is implicitly applicable to 
comedy and may be made directly applicable with a little mani- 
pulation. Hence, assuming that the scientific method employed 
by Aristotle in the investigation of comedy was virtually the 
same as that used in the case of tragedy and epic poetry, Pro- 
fessor Cooper re-writes the Poetics with such changes as are 
required to make it a treatise on comedy. “ The essence of my 
procedure,” he says, “is to make the necessary’ shift in the 
Poetics; to work back and forth from principles in that work 
to examples in comedy; and io use the Tractate as important 
but subsidiary, adding examples to illust-ate it, after the fashion 
of Starkie, from Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Moliére, and other 
sources.” In this new version'of the Poetics as it applies to 
comedy he hes produced a companion valume to his, “ Amplised 
Version ” of the Poetics which he published in 1913, and he has 
incorporated in it, within brackets, illustrative examples and 
timely comment as in the earlier work. Tn the present volume 
the adaptation of the Poetics to comedy is followed by (1) a 
translation o£ the De Coislin Tractate from the text of Kaibel, 
' (2) an amplification of the Tractate and extensive illustration 
of its various categories from Aristophanes and others, as indi- 
cated above, (3) a translation of John Tzetzes’ remarks on 
comedy in his First Proem to Aristophanes, and (4), as an 
appendix, the author's article on “ The Fifth Form of ‘ Dis- 
covery’ in the Poetics of Aristotle,” reprinted and adapted from 


Classical Philology 13, 251-61. An iE of 165 pages ` 


precedes the body of che work. 
In this Introduction many matters of interest a are treated, none 


more interesting thax the discussion of the effect of comedy.. 


What in an Aristotelian theory of comedy would correspond to 
the catharsis o? pity and fear which is the proper effect of tragedy ? 
What emotions does comedy relieve? Plato associates anger 
and envy with comedy in the Philebus, and the analysis of anger 
and envy in the Rhetoric of Aristotle has many -points of contact 
with that in the Philebus. Quintilian too sees a relation be- 
tween laughter and the emotions of anger and envy. Make an 
angry or envious man laugh with pleasure and he will cease to 
be angry or envious. In this way anger arid envy may be said 
to be purged away by comedy. On the other ‘hand, a different 


effect of comedy is indicated in the Tractate, when it is said - 


that comedy * through pleasure and laughter effects the purga- 


- ¿—— - — 
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tion of such emotions. If this is not merely a clumsy imita- 
tion of Aristotle's words in the Poetics about the function of 
_ tragedy, it may mean that the audience ata comedy by giving 
vent to the risible faculty finds relief in this, emotional dis- 
charge. "This is the catharsis of laughter. It must be noted, 
however, that we have no unmistakable traces af a theory of 
comic catharsis by Aristotle, nor a definition of comedy by 
him implying such catharsis. 

It is fortunate that the transformation of the Poetics into a 
treatise on comedy has been made by so. competent a scholar 
and one so familiar with the Poetics as Professor Cooper, and 
by one, moreover, who estimates it so highly. “The Poetis, 
he says, ‘is the only adequate investigation of g literary type 
with regard to form. and function that we possess, and that too 
in spite of the numerous critical works that have sprung from 
its loins; . . . . for method and perspective it never has beén 
equalled in its field? And he quotes Croiset to the effect that 
it is a masterpiece with a value well-nigh eternal. He has, 
furthermore, made accessible to students of ‘ English’ and to 
classes in the drama the Tractatus Coislinianus, “the most im- 
portant technical treatise on comedy that has come down-to us 
from the ancients.” To two of the categorizs of the Tractate, 
namely, comic dancing and the, parts of dicvo, he has given 
special study, and the illustrations of these topics dre his own 
contributions. 

. It is true that the text is uncertain in the example of 
paronymy that Tzetzes gives to illustrate his fourth kind of 
comic diction, but, if one accepts the text that Professor Cooper 
(pp. 284, 288) follows, namely, Mópa£ xadrotpa: Midas, Mópa£ 
well illustrates paronymy in that it is derived as a character 
name from the stem of uõpos by the addition of the familiar 
name-forming suffix -aé, and has about the same meaning (bar- 
ring the element of the nickname) that *pwznrys had, if it ex- 
isted. The passage means “ Mr. Faultfinde> is the name they 
give me Midas.” It is not, therefore, correct to say, as Pro- 
fessor Cooper does on page 234, that “the proverbial jocular 
derivation of Middleton from Moses” applies to Mépa£ and 
Midas here, nor to translate “ I Momax am called Midas.” And 
a knowledge of Fick’s great work on proper names would have 
kept him from saying that “Middleton from Moses..... 
illustrates the case of proper names derived one from another 
by clipping or addition or both.” So also Srapvias in Aristo- 
phanes’ Progs 22 is a character name, and consequently the 
translation “ Dionysus, son of Old Beerbarrel? gives the 
tone better than “ Dionysus, son of Wine-jar," as Pro- 
fessor Cooper has it on pages 241 and 250 Lis. (Compare 
Class. Phil. 9, 462; A. J. P. 42, 160.) Eut these, are small 
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matters, and they do not detract from the general excellence of 
the work. The book deserves high commendation; it is a fine 
contribution of American scholarship, all the more remarkable 
because the author is not primarilv a classicist; yet his con- 
tributions to classical study both in his teaching and in his 
published work win for him a worthy. place in the ranks of 
classical students, and surely classicists would be proud to 
claim him. 
CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, N. C. 


Early Latin Verse. By W. M. Linpsay. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1922. 372 pp. 8°. | 


For the student of Plautine verse this is a very important 
book. It is written by the man who for a great many years has 
been the most eminent of living Plautine scholars and may, we 
believe, be regarded as rounding out a long period in the de- 
velopment of the subject. Of course, the book has the qualities 
that we have always associated with Lindsay’s name—extreme 
accuracy and a consummate command of the material. Among 
many excellent features of the work we would call attention es- 
pecially to the list cf words the prosody of which in Plautus 
requires special treatment (pp. 186-221) and to the exception- 
ally fine lists of material (on word-divisions within feet) found 
on pp. 82-105. 

Mention should be made particularly of the second chapter 
(over a hundred pages) on Plautus and Menander. Lindsay 
gives us a careful comparison of Plautine and Menandrian 
usage, which seems to be the chief new contribution contained 
in the book. All of the chapters are good, but I was especially 
impressed with the fourth, on Harly Latin Meters, which runs 
for over fifty pages and is thickly strewn with rich and varied 
learning. Then follow four lists of material and a good hibtio- 
graphy. 

Lindsay’s main aims, as stated on p. viii, are (1) to illustrate 
spoken Latin from Plautus and to throw light on peculiarities 
of literary Augustan forms, (2) to prepare the way for an ade- 
quate presentation of Plautus’ lines by editors,—the drift is, we 
should say, towards a marked text—(3) to vindicate Plautus 
artistic skill. 

However, it is well to remember that the metricians are split 
on the problem of form. Lindsay belongs to a linguistic school 
that approaches the subject from the side of the material, the 


pvOpslopnevov. There is another school, that of the so-called new. 


metric, or the higher metric, that makes its approach from the 
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side of the form, the $vOnós. There are two kinds of metric: 
the ordinary, or traditional, metrie and the Aristoxenian metric. 
For the former the meter is a simple successicn of either feet 
or dipodies; for the latter the meter is a very complicated affair, 
built up out of overlapping blocks of felt portions of duration. 
The Plautine problem, up to and including Lindsay, has been 
handled on the basis of the non-Aristoxenian metric. The new 
metric is at bottom a revival and an extension of Aristoxenian 
thought. Hitherto this so-called new metric has for the most 
part been confined to Greek, but it is bursting its bounds there 
and is coming across into the Plautine problem. The result is. 
an extreme conservatism in textual matters combined with an 
enormous complication of metrical doctrine. 

The Plautine problem hinges on attitude towards conj fectural 
emendation. Lindsay belongs to a school that frequently re- 
sorts to conjecture, not because the sense demands it, but purely 
for the purpose of simplifying the metrical problera. The ques- 
tion is whether the problem is as simple as Lindsay would have 
us believe, or whether he has merely put in metrically easy sub- 
svitutes for things he does not understand. In Plautus the tra- 
ditional metric demands a considerable amount of conjectural 
smplification of the metrical form presented by the manuscript 
tradition;.but on the basis of an extension of Aristoxenian 
thought it is possible to get along with practically no conjectural 
emendation for purely metrical purposes. Which way is right? 

Lindsay's attitude, or at least his possible attitude, towards 
tae manuscripts may be illustrated from p. 108 of his book, 
where he would make his point by altering about forty lines. 
With this passage may be contrasted the lower part of p. 7 of 
Wilamowitz paper on Isyllos von Hpidauros. When a man has 
to ‘emend’ away the evidence of forty limes of text in order to 
make his point, we are not very enthusiastic believers that he is 
right. There is another way of explaining that material, accord- 
ing to which we do not need any alterations and simplifications 
of the traditional form of the particular verse. 

It is a remarkable thing that the most of the alleged metrical 
mistakes of the scribes take place in the arses, the unictuated 
portions, of the feet. In his treatment of word-division within 
resolved feet (pp. 80-105) and of the correptions (pp. 35-59) 
Lindsay seems to attach no importance to this fact. We are 
rot willing to believe that the scribes had the wonderful faculty 
of making mistakes in arses and of avoiding them in theses. 
The arsis is naturally the more unstable part of the foot, and . 
we would rather believe that there are certain minute points of 
technique that the Plautine scholars have not understood. E 

The manuscripts give evidence of three kinds of so-called 
correptions, i. e. iambic, trochaic, and spondaie combinations 
functioning as pyrrhies. The Plautine scholars have recognized 
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iambic shortenings, but have tried to:emend the trochaic and 
spondaie combinations away. But according to the manuscripts 
(as. well as the inscriptions), these trochaic and spondaic func- 
tional pyrrhics are found only in arses and for the most part 
only in certain feet. Why should they be emended away? 

In Greek and Latin there is a mass of tortuous detail having 
to do with the technique mostly of the arses of certain feet, es- 
pecially. of normally diplasic feet. There is a doctrine that the 


meters are mere successions of either simple feet or dipodies, ` ; 


but on that basis why should one foot be different from another ?. 
And -yet the technique oz the arses of the different feet is dif- 
ferent. In the case of classic Lasin verse, e. g., Lucian Mueller, 
building mostly on the work of Moriz Haupt and Lachmann, 
accumulated a bristling array of detail having to do especially 
with the collocation of proper names and with word-division 
and elision in connection with the arses of the various feet. In 
the classic Latin poets the harsher elisicns in the various meters 
go into the arses of the same feet in the arses of which in 
Plautus lie the combinations that the Plautine scholars would 
emend away. That means, we believe, that the basic rationale 
of the meters is the same both in Plautus and in classic Latin 
verse. In general it is the same arses that in Greek verse are 
the seat of irregularity. We have here a problem that in its 
earliest form—it was then a Greek prcblem—dates back about 
. 175 years to Richard Dawes (see.White, Verse of Greek Comedy, 

.p. 50, n. 1). In its wider aspects the problem has in Plautus 
been acute since Ritschl. The present writer does not believe 
that the Plautine scholars have got anywhere near the bottom of 
the matter. 

"The Plautine scholars admit irregularities in the arsis (ihe 
unictuated portion) of the first foot of the colon in iambic and 
trochaic verse: those arses can be treated as if they were dactylic 
and not iambic or trochaic.arses. But §§ 70 and 205 of White’s 
Verse of Greek Comedy suggest that we extend the doctrine in 
. Plautus beyond the first foot of the colon to either foot of the 
first dipody of the colon. Then there is a further complication 
in both Greek and Latin. Caesural segments are in effeet sorts 
-of cola. ^ For instance, the iambic trimeter and the iambic 
senarius after the penthemimeral caesura in effect end in a 
catalectic trochaic dimeter, and the arses of the first dipody of 
this dimeter may have dactylic peculiarities. For this dactylic 
motif in Plautus, as is well known, a cretic can be substituted, 
and (a thing that is not well known) either'or both longs of 
_ this eretic can be resolved. ag 

The admission of the pertinence of the ideas that we have 
suggested above would render superflucus a very large part of 
` Lindsay’s attempts to simplify the metrical material. We illus- 
trate the matter from the fourth and the fifth feet of the iambic 
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senarius. In the inscriptions we find such lines as these ' 
(Buecheler’s Car. Lat. Epig.): 

64,1 hie est sepulta Pacilia Sospita pu proba, 

67,4 némine timquam débui uíxi quom fidé, 
175,1 quod facere nati parentibus debuerunt suis, 
175,3 quod debuit filius parentibus officium praestare, ` 
187, 1 dum uixi, uixi quomodo condecet ngenuom. 


When such verses occur in Plautus, Lindsay says that the manu- 
scripts are corrupt (op. ctt., pp. 911.) ; but why should he? 

Again he would not admit as possible in. Plautus things much 
milder than some of the following epigraphic examples (cf. op. 
cit., pp. 87-90) (C. L. E.): 

37 . moram si quaeris, sparge miliw(m) et cóllige, 
85,1 decem et octo annorum natus wu ut potui bene, 

3 ioceris, ludas hortor: hic summa est seuéritas, 
100,3 eques sepultus hic sum. natus ánnos octo ét decem, 
103, B,5 parénies amávit, n[ostram duxit] coniugem, 
108, 8 genuílque ex mé tres nátos quos reliquit parbulos, 
113, 3 prudéns demándat na[tos] paréntibus, | 
gestis honóribu[s uíxit á|nnis triginta s| éptem]; 
prudens demandat náto[s] marite karissimo, 
lucemque caruit. uixit ánmis uiginti séx, 
iugumque coniugélem pudicum ptissimo, 
ita candidatus fiat honóratus tuus, 
et ita gratum edat minus twus munerarius. 
et tu (sis) felix, scriptor, s) hic non scripseris. 
But why not admit what we cam explain? These feet can he 
anapaestic. We cite a remarkable Greek example, the only Greek 
instance of the ‘ cretic’ motif with which at present I am ac- 
quainted (F. D. Allen in Papers Am. Sch. Clas. Stud. Athens, 
IV (1885-6), p. 47), 

Anpaiwvérns epi pripa TTS ‘Mapes 

Note the trochaic swing. 

Lindsay has given us a very learned and very accurate work, 
and some of his lists of material are worthy of all praise. But 
in metrics Lindsay is an empiricist without any comprehensive 
body of fundamental doctrine. The newer movements in metrics 
are away from Lindsay. He has given us an easy exposition of 
a simplified Plautine problem. We are of the opinion that the ` 
heart of the Plautine problem lies in the materizl that Lindsay 
would explain away. Lindsay's scheme merely pushes the prob- 
lem out of Plautus over into the popular inscriptions. The 
Plautine problem, down to and including Lindsay, has been 
handled without taking into consideration the evidence of the 
inscriptions. It has been fashionable to pooh-pooh the metrical 
inscriptions; but we are entering into a time of severer ideals, 
and when we can explain what is on the stones, we do not need 
to simplify what is in the manuscripts. 


f 
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I—LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 


Among the participants in a conspiracy against Nero in 65 
A. D. was Marcus Annaeus Lucanus who attempted to free him- 
self from blame by accusing his innocent mother. Unsuccess- 
ful in this he was given his choice in kinds of death, and chose 
to die by opening his veins. A poetical work of ‘his, the Phar- 
salia, such is the tradition, was retouched and published by his 
uncle, the philosopher Seneca, who was shoztly to die in the 
same way. ‘The work was received with favor both by the critics 


and by the public. Quintilian says of him (10, 1, 90): Lu- . 


canus ardens et concitatus ef sententiis clarissimus et, ut dicam 
quod sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis imitandus. The ex- 
tent of his influence is suggested by Martial (14, 194) : 


Sunt.quidam qui me dieant non esse poetam: 
Sed qui me vendit bybliopola putat. 


His standing was high also among the commentators who fre- 
quently refer to him in their comments on the earlier poets. 

Although I have not had the experience, I can imagine that 
ihe acme of exhilaration on the part of the poet is the moment 
when he realizes that immortality is to be his, and proclaims 
the assured fact to the world. Lucan had this confidence in full 
measure (9, 980 f£.) : 


‘O sacer et magnus vatum labor, omnia fato 

Eripis et populis donas mortalibus aevum. 

Invidia sacrae, Caesar, ne tangere famae; 

Nam, si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 

Quantum Zmyrnaei durabunt vatis honores, 
Venturi me teque legent; Pharsalia nostra 

Vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabimur aevo. 
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` Homer and Lucan in one breath! But there were for Homer 
poetical realities tha? had perished for Lucan. “Sing, O Muse, 
Achilles’ baneful wrath” sang Homer, and it is at least a pleas- 
ant fiction to think of the Muse directing the pen of a writer. 
But for Lucan the Muses were dead. He,begins with the 
declaration 


Bella per Emathics plus quam civilia campos, 
lusque datum sceleri canimus, 


and a similar neglect of the Muses is shown in his address to 
Nero (1, 66): 


Tu satis ad vires Romana in carmina dandas.. 


He then continues with 


Fert animus causes tantarum expromere rerum, 


combining a part of Ovid (Metam. 1, 1): 


In nova fert animus mutstas dieere formas 
Corpora, 


and also of Fasiti (8, 725): 
Carminis huius opus causas expromere. . .. 


For Homer the gods moved among men, and though they be but 
larger forms, yet they gave an elevation to his song thai is not 
to be found in the Pharsalia. Shadowy and unsubstantial as 
they may have really seen, they were still poetical realities for 
Vergil, as for Homer, but by the time of Lucan they had van- 
ished from the thoughts of men. Without the Muses and the 
gods Lucan took on himself the task of breathing the breath of 
poetic life into a narrative of the actions of men. How far 
he may have drawn his material from Livy, o> any other earlier 
_ writer, is of little mornent, for actual reproduction would have 

meant but another history. Of far more moment are tke poet- 
ical influences which etected him, and vice versa the influence 
which he had on those who followed him. Epic measures had 
been fixed by Vergil and lyric strains by Horace, and he freely 
incorporated their vibrant notes in his own song. 
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"I. ApAPTED MATERIAL. 
X 


There is a decided Senecan element in the Pharsalia, but of 
more interest.are the suggestions and adaptations from the ear- 
lier master-builders of verse. This fact does not need extended 
proof, but rather illustrations from which can ke seen his psychic 
attitude and his poetic method. “Adaptations frora Ovid make 
up the first line of the poem, while the statement (Metam. 4, 
617): 

Cumque super Libycas victor penderet harenas, 

Gorgonei capitis guttae cecidere cruentae, 

Quas humus exceptas varios animavit ir. angues ;' 
Unde frequens illa est infestaque terra colubris, 


is expanded by Lucan (9, 619-699). The fight between Her- 
cules and Antaeus is merely mentioned by Ovid (Metam. 9, 
.183), and may not have suggested the account in Lucan (4, 
533-660). However, each can decide for himself in regard to 
the propriety of assigning the story to a rudis incola, (ib. 592). 
. Vergil introduces lopas as singer at the feast of Dido (Aen. 
1, 740 ff.), and this suggested Acoreus telling of the sources of 
the Nile, but at much greater length (10, 194-331). Inasmuch 
as Aeneas received assistance from the Sibyl, it was eminently 
proper that Appius should consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
priestess baechatur . ... per antrum (5, 169). just as the Sibyl 
in antro bacchatur (Aen. 6, 77). The answer of the priestess 
is more involved than that of the Sibyl, but properly interpreted 
foretold the death of Appius (ib. 196): - 


Effugis ingentes tanti discriminis expers 
Bellorum, Romane, minas solusque quistem 
Euboici vasta lateris convalle tenebis. 


The scene might fitly end with this, but Lucan extends it with 
nearly forty lines chiding the god of prophecr. | 

' More interesting than these suggested scenes are the little 
snatches of the song of other men which he has worked into the 
poem. These show the skill of the selector, and are a recog- 
. nition of the merit of the originator. The incorporated parts 
were not out of harmony with the other parts. To use his own 
words there was no concordia discors (1, $8), and thus the 
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merit of the work of Lucan was proved. On two occasions 
(Aen. 2, 771; 3, 48) the hair of Aeneas stood on end—stete- 
runique comae—, and in the statement of the fact Vergil pro- 
duced a marvel for orthodox grammarians, a short e in the end- 
ing of the parfect indicative. How neatly does Lucan improve 
on this (1, 193) with riguere comae! A part of Caesar's ques- 
tion (1, 345) quae moenia fessis? is what Aeneas asks of the 
gods (Aen. 3, 85). Patuere doli (4, 746; 5, 141) changes but 
one letter of Vergil’s latuere doli (Aen. 1, 130). Lucan also 
has another variation (2. 1) irae patuere deum. Notice how 
nearly pro lucri pallide tabes! (4, 96) comes to, yet avoids, auri 
sacra fames (Aen. 3,57). Pompey says magna peregi (5, 660), 
a suggestion from the words of Dido (Aen. 4, 653). The close 
resemblanee of the following is worthy of note: revocato san- 
guine (8, 68) and revocato a sanguine (Aen. 1, 235) ; quas ges- 
serat olim (9, 176) and quod gesserat olim (Aen. 1, 653). 
Compare also accipe, numen . . . votorum extrema meorum. (8, 
142) with (4en. 3, 486) : 


. Accipe et haec, manuum tibi quae monumenta mearum 
Sit . . . ... eape dona extrema tuorum. 


The tone in Vergil’s (Aen. 2, 354): 
Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutem 


is reproduced with variations in una salus (9, 379), sola salus 
(5, 575), as also in spes una salutis (2, 113; 5, 636). The 
words (8, 737): 


Ile eaput labers et iam languentia eolla 
Viso patre levat, 


are suggested by the words of Vergil nodus the death of 
Euryalus (Aen. 9, 435). The thought in pati vel quae tristis- 
sima pulehrum | Romanumque putant, strikes the same note as 
Vergil’s pulchrum mori (Aen. 2, 317) and Horace’s (Odes 3, 
2, 13) 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

Aemula virtus (1,121) is taken over from Horace (Epodes 
16, 5), and there are a number cf other adaptations, as, for ex- 
ample, totus rra auris | Impelli (1, 132), the negative 
of Horace (Odes 3, 2, 19-20) : 
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Nee sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurae. 


The words (5, 37): iacet hostis in undis | Obrutus Illyricis is 
a transformation of Odes 1, 28, 23: 


Tllyricis Notus obruit undis, 
just as the line (6, 75): 
Distat ab excelsa nemoralis Aricia Roma 
is suggested by Sat. 1, 5, 1: 
Egressum magna me accepit Aricia Roma. 


The words of Horace (Odes 1, 1, 18) : indocilis pauperiem pati, 
are for metrical reasons slightly changed (5, 538) indocilis pri- 
vata loqui. (Compare also (3, 510): 


. . . Non robore picto 
Ornatas decuit fulgens tutela carinas, 


with Odes 1, 14, 14: Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus | Fidit. 
The words assigned to Pompey (8,7266) Non commis in arvis | 
Emathiis cecidi, adapt the famous words of Horace (Odes 3, 
30, 6) non omnis moriar. The above quotations are fully suffi- 
cient to show the method of Lucan, and that ha fel; the need of 
brightening his song with the words of other bards. 


IT. ADAPTATIONS OF LUCAN. 


The: epic poets who followed Lucan made ample use of his 
words. For Silius, as we have shown elsewhere (Class. Phil. 
XVII, 319) Lucan stands on a par with Vergil. Valerius Flac- 
cus and Statius also used the Pharsalia freely, yet with a differ- 
ence in their methods. The case is concisely summed up by 
Baehrens, Praefatio, Val. Flac. p. vii: “ Talibus in aemula- 
tionibus nescio an nullus poeta Romanus prudentius et, ut ita 
dieam, pudentius sese gesserit Valerio. Alii enim, ut Silius 
Italicus, interdum nimis anxie ac timide, alii, ut Statius, nimis 
callide ac paene fraudulenter Vergilii vestigia presserunt; certe 
de Statio. rectissime ipsius verbis [Achill. I 60] a viro docto 
nescioquo dietum est eum vulpis instar delevisse pedum vestigia 
caudis.” Statius tells us that he watched over the Thebaid for 
twelve years. If he worked regularly throughout the entire 
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period, the work could have been completed by finishing a sen- 
tence a day. Compere the differentiated statement in Dialogus 
de Oratoribus (9, 15): Toto anno, per omnes dies, magna noc- 
tium parte unum librum exeudit et elueubravit. Under these 
conditions, it was possible for Statius to so metamorphose the 
words of his predecessors that little trace of the original re- 
mained. 
1. Valerius Flaccus. 


The collection by Baehrens shows a Vergilian reminiscence 
for every ten lines of Flaecus, and in the earlier part of the 
work, there is the same free use of Lucan. At times a sugges- 
tion from Vergil seems to have been utilized by Lucan, and was 
in turn taken from the latter by Flaccus. Vergil has a simile 
(Aen. 10, 272 ff.) containing a reference to Sirius: 


Non secus ac liquida si quando nocte cometae 

Sanguinei lugubre rubent aut Sirius ardor, 

Ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus aegris, 

Nascitur et laevo contristat lumine caelum. 
Lucan has (10, 211) rapidos qua Sirius ignes | Exerit, while 
Flaccus adapts the same simile (1, 688 ff.; 5, 368/ff.), the 
latter passage having asperat ignes | Sirius, an adaptation of 
Lucan. Similar statements are also found elsewhere. The 
Aeneid begins with cano, but both Lucan and Flaccus have ċani- 


mus. The words praesage mali mens (Aen. 10, 843) are dif- 


ferently arranged and are placed by Flaecus at the beginning of 
the line (1, 693). In its association with metus it reserables 


the form in Lucan (9, 120) : in multo mens est praesaga timore.: 


Compare also ferit ratinacula ferro (Aen. 4, 580), abscidis frus- 
tra ferro tua pignora (L. 3, 33) and retinacula ferro | Abscidit 
(Fl. 1, 488) ; premit altum corde dolorem (Aen. 1, 209) ; pre- 
mentem | eorde metus ducit (Fl 1, 733); and premit inde 
metus (L. 7, 341). 

The earlier use of some proper names by Lucan accounts for 
their appearance in Flaccus, as Aricia (L. 6, 75; Fl. 2, 805), 
Inarime (L. 5, 101; Fl. 3, 208), Sesostris (L. 10, 276; Fl. 5, 
418). ‘Compare also the reference to Pallas (L. 7, 149 ff. ; FL 
'6, 178 ff.), and the names in L; 6, 388 ff. and Fl. 3, 65-66. 
Some adjective forms are also noticeable, Imachius (L. 4, 634; 


1 
\ 
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Fl. 4, 397). In Lucan (7, 116) the Enipeus is turbidus, in 
Flaccus (1, 88) tumidus. ‘Gortyna sagittis (L. 3, 186) is like 
Gortyna pharetris (Fl. 1, 708), as are the references to Peuce 
(L. 3, 202; FL 8, 217), and to Rhodope (L. 7, 459; Fl. 1, 728). 
Both writers mention the Caspia claustra (L, 8, 222; Fl. 5, 
122), and non euri cessasse minas (L. 5, 608) is akin to cessante 
euro (Fl. 3, 483). 

"The similar or identical portions in the two poems are e appar- 
ently used for metrical reasons, and need only some illustrations. 
Vires . . . retentat (L. 4, 728) suggested irasque retentant 
(Fl. 3, 97), just as ad aequoreas . . . undas (L. 1, 401) did et 
aequoreos divos (Fl. 1, 139). Compare also ertus | Alligat . . . 
torpor (L. 4, 290) and sopor alligat artus (Fl. 1, 48). Longer 
passages are sometimes identical, as gravido Cynthia cornu 
(L. 1, 218; Fl. 2, 56) and longi . . . praemia belli (L. 1, 341; 
Fl. 2, 114) ; and sometimes varied, as longis procucere noctem | 
Adloquiis (L. 10, 173) : adloquiis . . . educite noctem (Fl. 1, 
251) ; cunctas super ardua turris | Eminet (L. 4, 431) : planctus 
super eminet omnes (Fl. 1, 317) ; Chaos . . . confundere mun- 
dos (L. 6, 696): Chaos . . . consumere murdum (Fl. 1, 832) ; 
dum sanguis inerat, dum vis materna (L. 2, 338): dum vires 
utero maternaque sufficit aetas (Fl. 2, 325); spissis avellitur 
uncus harenis (L. 2, 694) : legitur piger uncus harenis (FI. 2, 
428).' ‘Notice the statement of Lucan (8, 129) : 


Deseritur Strymon tepido committere Nilo 
Bistonias eonsuetus aves et barbara Cone, 


which is reversed in the simile of Flaccus (3, 359): 


. qualiter Arctos 
Ad patrias avibus pen iam vere revectis 
Memphis et aprici statio silet annua Nili. 


One line in Lucan (2, 716): 
Cyaneas tellus emisit in aequora cautes, 
suggested a line for Flaccus (1, 59; cf. 7, 42): 
| Conticuit certas Scythico concurrere ponto | Cyaneas, 


while Statius wrote with an eye to both (Th. 11, 438): 


` 
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* 
Pontus Cyaneos vetuit concurrere montes, 


and (Silv. 1, 2, 40) . . . si Cyaneos raperere per aestus. 


2. Status. 


There are numerous indications of the utilization of the words 
of Luean by Statius, though the object was adaptation rather 
than reproduction. J: may be held that the latter applies more 
to the Silvae; the former to the Thebaid. We find in Lucan 
(7, 482) Pangaeaque saxa resultant, which is nearly repeated 
in Siw. 1, 2, 223 Pangaea resultant, and at a further remove, Th. 
2, 714 iuga longa resultant. Similar to this is 2, 716, supra. 
Statius has one poem (Silv. 2, 7) Genethliacon Lucani ad Pal- 
lam in which cne line (28) : Romani colitur chori sacerdos, sug- 
gests that Lucan is another Horace; see Horace (Odes 4, 3, 23): 
Romanae fidicen lyrae. But more complimentary than original 
praise applied to Lucan is the use of a thought from Lucan 
himself (v. 90): 


O saevae nimium gravesque Parcae! 
'O numquam data longa fata summis! 


a variation of Luean (1, 70) : 


Invida fatorum series summisque negatum 
Stare diu. 


Statius seems to have regarded Lucan as a master in fixing 
geographical avpellations. Lucan (1, 600): 


Et lotam parvo revocant Almone Cybeben 


accounts for the same association (Stlv. 5, 1, 2998): . . . Italo 
gemitus Almone Cybete | Ponit. Variation is shown (Silv. 1, 
3, 38): a 

Bruttia Sicanium circumspicit ora Pelorum, 
which, though differing in form, is based on Lucan’s words 
(2, 438): 

Extremi colles Siculo cessere Peloro. 
The crowded lines of Lucan (3, 214): 


Accedunt Syriae populi, desertus Orontes 
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Et felix, sic fama, Ninos, ventosa Damascos 
Gazaque et arbusto palmarum dives Idume 
Et Tyros instabilis pretiosaque murice Sidon, 


may be compared with the passage (Silv. 3, 2, 136 ff.) con- 
taining , 

. dulce nemus florentis Idumes; 
Quo pretiosa Tyros rubeat, quo purpura fuco 
Sidoniis iterata cadis. 


In the simile of 7, 144 4ncudibus and aegida have the same posi- 
tion as in the simile of Suv. 3, 1, 130 ff. Other illustrations 
are: gelidas ad Phasidos undas (2, 585): gelidi non Phasidis 
ales (Silv. 2, 4, 27) ; praecipitis superaverat Anxuris arces (3, 
84): arcesque superbae | Anxuris (Silv. 1, 3, 86); Adriaco 
tellus eireumfluà ponto (4, 407; cf. 10, 476): undoso circum- 
flua coniuge Peuce (Siw. 5, 2, 137), a transfer being made from 
the Adriatic to the Danube; Et Pelusiaei tam mollis turba 
Canopi (8, 543) : Tu Pelusiaei scelus Canopi (Silv. 2, 7, 70), 
Saxosa Carystos (5, 232) is repeated i in Th. 7, 370 but undosa is 
used Silv. 1, 5, 34. 

A few salient examples of the adaptation of other terms will 
also be given. Lucan has visceribus lassis (2, 340) in speaking 
of Marcia, and this accounts for visceribus totis in a similar 
account (Silv. 5, 1, 47). Solacia fati . . . tulit (2, 91), and 
similarly magna feram solacia mortis (8, 314) suggested magna 

. solatia leti . . . feres (Silv. 2, 5, 24), while flammigeros 
axes (Sd 4, 3, 136; cf. 1, 2, 119; 3, 1, 181) is an apparent 
variation from Lucan’s flammigeros . . . currus (1, 48). Ver- 
gentibus annis | In senium (1, 129) : vergimur in senium (Silv. 
4, 4, 70), and also in senium vergens (T'h. 1, 391) ; Acherontis 
adusti (3, 16): with reference to the same, adusta . . . litora 
(Silv. 2, 1, 187) ; taxus opacat (6, 645): opacat | Arbor (Silv. 
2, 3, 1) ; mercis mutator eoae (8, 854): plagae viridis regnator 
eoae (Silv. 2, 4, 25) ; caleabatur onyx (10, 117) : ealeabam . . . 
opes (Silv. 1, 3, 53). ‘Tanta oblivio mentis (10, 403) is akin 
to pigra oblivio vitae (Silv. 1, 4, 57); ef. desidis otia vitae 45. 
3, 5, 85. Compare also the use of ophites (9, 714; Silv. 1, 5, 
35). We shall take the occurrences of lanugo to dics this sec- 
tion. Statius has it (Th. 7, 655) crescunt lanugine malae; 


3 
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(Th. 9, 703) nondum mutatae rosea lanugine malae, but more 
noticeable is Lucan’s (10, 135): 


Vix ulla fuscante tamen lanugine malas, 


two words of which are used by Statius in one passage 
3, 4, 65): s 
. . ne prima genas lanugo nitentes 
Carperet et pulchrae fuscaret gratia formae. 


The material from Lucan utilized in the Thebaid ranges from ` 


a single word to statements of some length preserving the same 
meaning and enough of a similar structure to indicate its source. 
Of the first we give orly maiestate (3, 430: Th. 1, 209), end 
terrigenae (4, 5583: Th. 4, 441). Two words are frequently 
retained in the same position, and sometimes in the identical 
form, as Iunonis iniquae (1, 576: Th. 3, 184), furialibus armis 
(1, 200: Th. 11, 90), manifesta fides (1, 524: Th. 6, 688), 


amisere notas (2, 167: Th. 5, 549), ingestis . . . telis (6, 232: 


Th. 10, 860), Eoo | Cardine (5, 71: Th. 1, 158) , ora redundant 
(9, 812: Th. 10, 820), ignis edax (9, 742: Th. 12, 430). Here 
also may belong cervics recisa (9, 214: Th. 10, 516), though 
remissa is also read in the latter passage. Occasionally there is 


a necessary variation in form, as in electat saniem (8, 658): - 


eiectans saniem (Th. 9, 101); infecta . . . herba (7, 851): 
infectas . . . herbas (Th. 5, 590); astriferis . . . axibus (9, 
5): astriferos . . . axes (Th. 8, 83). At times there is a change 
in the order of the words, e. g. O numinis instar (1, 199): 
instar mihi numinis (Th. 10, 361), dies... | Exoritur (1, 
232): Exoritur .. . dies (Th. 5, 296); tacitas . . . fraudes 
(4, 465) : fraude . . . tacita (Th. 10, 721). 

In many a passage in Statius one word from Lucan is retained 
and the aecompanying térm is varied, but still bears a close 
resemblance in form or in pronunciation to the associated term 
in Lucan. Illustrations of such changes are exanguis .. . 
senectus (1, 9343): exsangues . . . anni (11, 323); mentesque 
tepescunt (4, 284): ungues . . . tepescunt (Th. 1, 611) ; urbis 
amatae (1, 508): telluris amatae (Th. 7, 156) ; fallaci . . . se- 


reno (1, 580): fallaci . . . limo (Th. 9, 475) ; convicia festa’ 


(2, 869) ; certamina festa (Th. 6, 224) ; rore madentis (4, 816) : 
madentes . . . imbre (Th. 5, 597) ; iuventus . . . Taygeti (5, 


` 


/ 
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51): ‘Taygetique phalanx (Th. 4, 227); aere non pigro (6, 
107): niger . . . aer (Th, 4, 584) ; Meleagream . . .: Calydona 
(6, 365): Meleagria . . . Calydon (Th. 4, 103) ; in Tartareo 

. antro (6, 712): Tartarei . . . barathri (Th. 1, 85); fu- 
nereae . . . mensae (6, 557): funereas . . . dapes (Th. 4, 
. 907) ; rapidus Ganges (8, 227): marcidus Ganges (Th. 12, 
788); compare tumido me gurgite Ganges (2, 496): tumidum 
Gangen (Th..4, 387) ; inlicitosque toros (10, 76) : nec Venerem 
inlicitam (Th. 8, 96) ; igne superiecto (10, 215): imbre super- 
Jecto (Th. 8, 251). 

Groups of three words are of frequent occurrence and show 
the same phases. The permeation of the method throughout 
the entire work of Statius is indicated by the following selected 
_ examples: Sed nocte sopora (2, 236): sub nocte sopora (Th. 
1, 403) ; permixto libamina Baccho (4, 198): tepidi libamina 
sacri (Th. 1, 513); nulla tonitrua durant (7, 479): rauca 
. tonitrua pulsant (Th. 2, 40) ; foeda situ macies (6, 516) : aegra 
solo maeies (Th. 4, 702) ; turbo rapax ... . vela (5, 595) : turbo 
rapax . .. saxa (Th. 4, 820); fractisque modestior annis (8, 
476) : eunctante modestior ira (Th. 5, 680) ; perfida . . . incon- 
Stantia veris (5, 415): hiberno par ineonstantia ponto (Th. 6, 
806) ; mentimur regnare Jovem (7, 447): Bacchum haut men- 
timur alumnum (Th. 7, 667); longa... . ieiunia belli (3, 
282): longae . . . ieiunia poenae (Th. 8, 255) ; siccae sulcator 
harenae (4, 588); sulcator pallidus undae (Th. 8, 18), and 
pigri suleator Averni (Th. 11, 588) ; remanet pallorque rigorque 
(6, 759) : abiit horrorque vigorque (Th. 10, 641) ; Balearis ver- - 
bere fundae (1, 229): fundae Balearis habenas (Th. 10, 857). 
'The.last is a noticeable group, as the use of this sling lay out- 
side of the sphere of the actors in the Thebaid. Magnoque ex- 
aestuat igne (5, 173): miseraque exaestuat ira (Th. 11, 297); 
Vos, quae Nilo mutare soletis | Threicias hiemes . . . Istis aves 
(7, 832) : frigora solvere Nilo (T'À. 12, 518). 

Longer groups are fairly common, and ihe material which 
' was adapted was drawn from all parts of the Pharsalia. 


Ferrea belligeri compescat limina Tani, (1, 62) 
furnished ferrea and limina for (Th. 8, 56): 


Ferrea Cerbereae tacuerunt limina portae; ' 


\ 
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while of Commodat'. . . Invidiam Fortuna suam (1, 83) only 
the verb appears in commodat iras | cuncta cohors (Th. 4, 75). 
Machina . . . mundi (1, 80) appears as machina caeli (Th. $, 
810), but the aecompanying statement in the Thebaid has mundi 
| Robur inoccidui, a variation from Lucan (8, 175) axis inoc- 
ciduus. "The thought in the declaration of Lucan (1, 92): 


Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 
Inpatiens consortis erit, 


is reflected in Th, 1, 127 fi. with regendi, inpatiens and sociis. 
Compare the geographical information in Lucan (1, 101)... 
et geminum gracilis mare separat Isthmos, with Th. 1, 120 . . . 
et geminis vix fluetibus obstitit Isthmos. The words addressed 
to Caesar, Livor edax iibi omnia negat, is practically reversed 
in the final statement of Statius (TA. 12, 818). The belief 
expressed in terris mutantem regna cometen (1, 529) is repeated 
in quae mutent sceptra cometae (Th. 1, 708). Other examples 
are curis animum mordacibus angit (2, 681): magnanimum sti- 
mulis urgentibus angunt (Th. 6, 827) ; mediisque sedent con- 
vallibus arva (8, 380): mediae ponunt convallibus Ossae (Th. 
2,88). ... Emicuit per mille foramina sanguis | impius (Th. 
12, 776) in brevity at least improves the words of Lucan (3, 
638) : | 

| . nec sieut volnere sanguis _ 

Emicuit lentus: raptis cadit undique venis. 
Vergil has (Aen. 8, 659) : 

Trunca manu pinus regit, et vestigia firmat, 


from which Lucan (4, 41) drew fixo firmat vestigia pilo, and 
Statius may have followed either one (Th. 2, 11) et medica 
frmat vestigia virga. The first part of si sanguine prisco | Ro- 
bur inest animis (5, 17) is reproduced in de sanguine prisco | 
Nobilitas (Th. 3, 600), bus nobilitas takes the place of three 
words in Lucan. Compare (4, 814): I 


Haud alium tanta civern tulit indole Roma, 


with (Th. 2, 681) nil indole clarius illa | Nec pietate fuit. Iam 
vos ego nomine vero | Eliciam (6, 732) is neatly turned in pos; 
vos ego gurgite pleno | Eliciam (Th. 4, 693). Rarus vacuis 
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habitator in arvis (Th. 4, 150), and inarata diu panics (Th: 
10, 512) are based on the words of Lucan (1, 25-26): 


 Rarus et antiquis habitator in urbibus errat 
Horrida quod dumis multosque inarata per annos 
Hesperia. 


How far the Pharsalia may have furnished suggestions for 
the Thebaid can not be determined. "The fact stated in nulli 
sua profuit aetas (2, 104 ff.) is repeated in entirely different 
words following furor omnibus idem (Th. 5, 148 ff). The 
simile Es 674) beginning 


Nam qualis vertice Pinéi 
Edonis Ogygio decurrit plena Lyaeo, 


is retouched and expanded (Th. 12, 785 ff.), the words Ogygiae 
and decurrunt alone indicating the origin. The forest described 
by Lucan (8, 440) has some of the same trees mentioned by 
Statius (Th. 6, 90-106), and fluctibus aptior alnus seem to have 
suggested alnus amica fretis. In some of these there is scant 
resemblance, yet as the touch, Statius (T'h. 2, 781) 


.. . et davo tollens ubi vertice pontum 
Turbidus obiectas Achelous Echinadas exit, 


certainly came from Lucan (6, 363): 


et tuus, Oeneu, 
Paene gener crassis oblimat Echinadas undis, 


it can be seen how nearly he succeeded in producing an appar- 
ently new creation out cf the material of Lucan. It would be 
needless to try to determine how far he has really succeeded in 
doing this. One can rest with the presentation of enough mate- 
rial to show that Statius adapted the material of Lucan as 
skilfully and almost as frequently as he did that of Vergil.. 


3. Martial. 


Martial, like Statius (Suv. 2, 7), praised Lucan in poems 
addressed to Polla (7, 21-23; 10, 64). The same attitude of 
the two writers is indicated by several equivalent strains: M. 
Haee est illa dies: S. Vestra est ista dies; M. Lueanum populis 
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.. . dedit: S. Lucanum potes inputare terris; M. Nero crude- 
lis: S. Ingratus Nero; M. Aonidum turba, favete sacris: S. 
Favete linguis . . . favete, Musae; M. bella tonanti: S: bella 
detonabis; M. colas: S. colit; and perhaps M. Heliconis gloria 
nostri: S. Romani... chori sacerdos. Taking this material 
into consideration we should expect to find that Martial made 
use of Lucan, just as did Statius, but not to any great extent. 
The shifting panorama oi Martial is so unlike the epie pa- 
geaniry of Luean that there is little requiring a like coloring. 
The frequency of some geographical terms in Lucan may 
account for them in Martial, as Niliacus, 10, 14, 6. The 
association of the tigress with Hyrcania (L. 1, 328: M. 
8, 26, 2; Spect. 18, 2) may be a common conventionality. 
Caledonios . . . Britannos (L. 6, 68: M. 10, 44, 1) have the 
same position in ihe line, and barbara Memphis (L. 8, 542: M. 
8, 86, 2) stand together though separated Spect. 1, 1. Lauri- 
feros . . . currus (L. š; 382) begin and end the line, as do 
laurigeros . . . penates (M. 8, 1, 1). The statement non ulla 
fuit iusti reverentia (L. 9, 192) is reversed in tanta tibi est 
recti reverentia, Caesar (M. 11, 5, 1), while dedidicit iam pace 
ducem (L. 1, 131) may have suggested the combination dedi- 
dicit pacem. (M. 2, 75, 8). If the words were found in the same . 
connection in Statius we could justly hold that invidiosa (L. 
8, 894: Spect. 2, 8), venerabile (L. 8, 855: Spect. 2, 5), and 
subitus (L. 6, 598: Spect. 14, 4) were drawn from the lines of 
Lucan. But the usual for Statius is the unusual for Martial, 
and some of the above may mean only independent use of the 
same terms. 


III. PROSE ADAPTATIONS. 


‘The discussion of the influence of Lucan on prose writers may 
well start from the statement (Dialogus de Oratoribus 20, 18) :. 
Exigitur enim iam ab oratore etiam poeticus decor, non Accii 
aut Pacuvii veterno inquinatus, sed ex Horatii et Vergilii et 
Lucani sacrario prolatus. Had Lucan risen to such prominence 
as a writer within the few years that had followed his death? 
Or is the statement true for the later period of authorship, or 
is et Lucani a later addition to the texts. The use of three 
names violates the almost uniform practice of the writer in 
giving but two (cf. 23, 7 £.), just as he did doubled synonyms. 
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Was the phraseology of the Dialogus influenced by that of the 
Pharsalia? Of this there is little evidence. ‘The metaphorical 
expression in arcem eloquentiae (10, 20) is not unlike Lucan's 
arcem iuris (7, 593), while it is so used by Statius (Silv. 2, 2, 
181) and Silius Italicus (18, 771), and is found as early as 
Livy: (28, 42, 16) : ubi Hannibal sit, ibi caput atque arcem huius 
belli. Statio in cum statione peracta | Astra petes serus (1, 45) 
has the same meaning as we think it should have in D. 17, 15 
(see A. J. P. XVII, 55). Fünierat (L. 10, 198: D. 17, 15) is 
used in the same way by Ovid, and, if the immediate influence 
of any writer may be assumed for the Dialogus, it may well be 
that of Quintilian. "The same is true of hirta toga (L. 2, 386: 
D. 26, 5: Quint. 12, 10, 47). This may also 2e true of excedere 
modum (L. 2, 142: D. 41, 18). Lucan (1, 67) appropriates 
expromere causas from Ovid, and either vriter may be the 
source for the Dialogus (24, 12). The collocation nemora et 
luci (9, 33; 12, 1; cf. Tac. Germ. 45, 23 nemora lucosque) is 
not exactly parallel to Lucan (1, 453) nemora alta remotis | 
Incolitis lucis, which seems to be an adaptation of Sen. Oet. 
961: nemoris sacri | lucos tenetis. Nomen populare (L. 7, 
694: D. 36, 10), and. (L. 6, 780) : 


Effera Romanos agitat discordia manes, 


and domestica discordia agitat (D. 41, 5) are the same. One 
phrase in Lucan (6, 59) 


Aut aliquem mundi, quamvis natura negasset, 
In melius mutare locum, 


has the same subject as quibus natura sua oratorium ingenium 
- denegavit (D. 10, 10), and the same construction as Tae. Ann. 
11, 20, 9 quamvis bellum negavisset; cf. (4b..15, 42, 6) quibus 
ingenium et audacia erat, etiam quae natura denegavisset, With 
the exception of the last the examples are not very striking, and 
seem to indicate only the possibility of the utilization of the 
Pharsalia in the Dialogus. 


Tacitus 


There is very little in common between the vocabulary of 
Lucan and that of Tacitus, and a comparison of extended sec- 
tions of the Annals and Histories with the Pharsalia does not 
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reveal any necessary connection. Vergil (Aen. 10, 745) has olli 
dura quies oculos et ferreus urguet | Somnus, which is adapted 
by Lucan (7, 26 £.) : 


Crastina dira quies et imagine maesta diurna 
Undique funestas acies feret, undique vellum. 


Tacitus (Ann. 1, 65, 5) has the words dira quies, but with an 
entirely different meaning, ducemque terruit dira quies. Secu- 
rus veniae (L. 8, 784) or s. belli (4b. 5, 526) or s. pugnae (ib. 
4, 534) may have suggested potentiae securus (Ann. 3, 28, 7), 
and other similar associations, odii (Agr. 48, 13), dedecoris 
(H. 3, 41, 12), and casuum (H. 1, 76, 11). Spargatque per 
aequora bellum (L. 2, 682) retains the construction of Vergil 
(Aen. 7, 551) ; cf. armaque late | Spargit (L. 6, 269). Tacitus 
uses bellum (Agr. 38, 12; Ann. 8, 21, 13). Silius Italicus has 
the same expression in 9, 277. In imitation of Horace (Cdes 
3, 18, 14) Me dicente, Lucan has Me reticente (6, 813) and 
Tacitus the same participle (Ann. 11, 27, 3). Spectatrix scele- 
rum (L. 3, 129) is akin to spectator flagitii (H. 1, 56,1). The 
verb disterminat (L. 1, 216; 9, 957; Ann. 11, 10, 8) is not of 
frequent occurrence, yet is occasionally found in Pliny the 
Elder. Reminiscences of Horace and of Vergil are part of the 
warp and woof of the style of Tacitus, but there are not such 
indications of the use of the Pharsalia as are to be found in the 
later epie poems. 


TV. ELEMENTS OF APPEAL. 


1. Geographic. 

The time covered by the poem is brief, but the geographic 
panorama stretches from Massilia to Egypt. When we bear in 
mind that Pomponius Mela, one of the uncles of Lucan, was an 
authority on geography and that another, the philosopher Sen- 
eca, had written a work on Egypt, we are not surprised that 
he dealt freely in such details. The places from which came 
the cohorts of Caesar (1, 396-446), the corresponding section 
about the Appennines and the rivers of Italy (2, 896-487), the 
places from which were drawn the forces of Pompey (3, 189- 
295), and the desorintion of Thessaly and its rivers (6, 333- 
- 894), interesting as they may have been to the actors, lack the 
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distinguishing features which Vergil gave to his places by the 
skillful use of adjectives. Similar to these are the account of 
Africa, and of the grove at Massilia. ln itself Africa had noth- 
ing susceptible of poetic decoration, so Lucan used his skill in 
a portrayal of its serpents. Nearly two hundred lines are taken 
up in describing them, so that he must have been satisfied with 
their rhythmie glidings, as in (9, 631): 


. . . illis e faucibus angues 
Stridula fuderunt vibratis sibila linguis. 


I wonder if, when Lucan recited the poem, his audience could 
hear the serpentine glidings in the hexameter, as in (9, 709): 


Squamiferos ingens haemorrhois explicat orbes; 
or (45. 723) : 


Ossaque dissolvens eum corpore tabificus seps, 
Sibilaque effundens cunctas terrentia pestes; 


or (ib. 828): 


Quid prodest miseri basiliseus cuspide Murri 
Transactus ? 


Far different is the grove (3, 399-452). It was consecrated by 
barbarian rites, and beasts and birds feared to enter, though 
dragons found a refuge there. But it was soon destroyed after 
Caesar with his ax struck a majestic tree, and said (ib. 436): 


lam ne quis vestrum dubitet subvertere silvam, 
Credite me fecisse nefas. 


2. Ethical. 


The gods were dead, and the whole ethical background is 
different from that in Vergil. The word fatum, singular or 
plural, is used some 250 times, and fortuna 150. Yet they had 
fallen from their high estate as designations of determining 
influences for men. ‘They were no longer the controllers, but 
the controlled of men. Invida fatorum series (1, 70) is the 
current of historical events. In the line (2, 65): 


Oderuntque gravis vivacia fata senectae, 
2 
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we have the natural burdens of old age, and (4, 769) fatum 


miserabile belli is similar. Judged ty the principles of Cato, 
his words (2, 287): 


Sed quo fata trahunt, virtus secura sequetur, 


was an act of free will uncer natural conditions, There is mere 
conventionality in the words of Pompey (7, 705): 


Crede deis, longo fatorum crede favori. 


The color of fortuna is the same. The success of Caesar in 
cutting down the grove, calls out the comment (3, 448): 


. Serva; multos fortuna nocerites, 
Et tantum miseris irasci numina possunt. 


Notice also the words (7, 547): fortunaque Caesaris haesit. 
Fors and casus are inceterminable, as is stated in (2, 12): 


Sive nihil positum est, sed fors incerta vagatur 
Fertque refertque vices, et habet mortalia casus. 


Lucan looked upon his subject as an exhibition of human activ- 
ity and used conventional terms to indicate the causes which he 
could not trace. 


8. Characters. 


The greatest characters in the poem are Caesar and Pompey 
and Cato, though not longo sed proximus intervallo, and Lucan 
is at his best in the delineation of these. Caesar is made to 
claim that he was feared (5, 668 ff.) as if he were such a one 
as the typical tyrant portrayed by the Romans: 


Mihi funere nullo 
Est opus, O superi: lacerum retinete cadaver 
Fluctibus in mediis, desint mihi busta rogusque 
Dum metuar semper terraque expecter ab omni. 


But he is better knowr. from the dynamic simile (1, 151 ff.) : 
Qualiter expressum ventis per nubila fulmen 
Aetheris inpulsi sonitu mundique fragore 
Emicuit rupitque diem populosque paventes 
Terruit obliqua praestringens lumina flamma ; 
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In sua templa furit, nullaque exire vetante 
Materia, magnamque cadens magnamque revertens 
Dat stragem late sparsosque recolligit ignes. 


It matters little that emicuit was suggested by Vergils line 
(Aen. 5, 319): 


Emicat, et ventis et fulminis ocior alis. 


Equally good yet entirely different is the picture of Pompey 
(1, 135) : : 
‘Stat magni nominis umbra; 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteris populi sacrataque gestans 
Dona dueum nee iam validis radicibus haerens 
Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundens trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram ; 
Et quamvis primo nutet casura sub euro, 
Tot circum silvae firmo se robore tollant, 
Sola tamen colitur. 


The last act expressed by nutet is the last of the ornus in 
Vergil (Aen. 2, 629) just before its fall, but Lucan does not 
anticipate. 

For Cato he has lines equally fitting (1, 125): 


Nee quemquam iam ferre potest Caesarve priorem - 
Pompeiusve parem. Quis iustius induit arma, 

, Scire nefas; magno se iudice quisque tretur: 
Victrix causa deis placuit, sed vieta Catoni. 


If there are traces of Vergilian picturing in the sketches of 
Caesar and Pompey, may there not be Horatian philosophy in 
this, scire nefas being an adaptation of nec scire fas est omnia 
(Odes 4, 4, 22). However the greatest praise of Cato is that 
he was the guiding-star of Brutus (2, 247): Dux Bruto Cato 
solus erit, But he is best known by the famous characterization 
beginning (2, 380): 


. . . Hi mores, haee duri inmota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum finesque tenere 
Naturamque sequi patriaeque inpendere vitam 
Nec sibi, sed toti genitum se creder2 mundo. 


«t 
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If three short sketches inccmparably drawn were a test of sus- 
tained poetic power, a place might be claimed for Lucan among 
the greatest. But there are no other figures comparable to these, 
and there are many scenes into which the poet has not succeeded 
in breathing the breath of poetic life. Transfuga vilis suffices 
as an epithet for Labienus (5, 846), and besides there is given 
his unsuccessful plea for consulting the oracle (9, 550-563). 
Appius is introduced merely to justify a discussion of prophecy 
(5, 67-236). This parsimony in presenting lesser characters 
left the view of the greater unobscured, and this is well if we 
assume the correctness or tae characterization by Caesar (1, 
313): 
Marcellusque loquax. et, nomina vana, Catones. 


4, Orations. 


Portraying tke deeds of men without religious impulses, and 
of a society plunged in luxury, Lucan sought to brighten his 
poem by the introduction of speeches, of poetical figures, and 
of an occasional excursus. The judgment of Quintilian (10, 1, 
90) that Lucan is better aui;ed for orators than for poets is 
supported by the fact taat more than one-fourth of the Phar- 
salia is given up to speeches. Intended to direct or to persuade, 
they deal with a wide range of activities, and present varying 
motives to arouse to action. From a rhetorical standpoint they 
would repay a. careful examination, but as poetical elements, 
a paucis, omnes disce. The words of Cato (2, 301) are trus 
to life: 

Non ante revellar, 
Exanimem quam te camplectar, Roma, tuumque. 
Nomen, libertas, et inanem persequar umbram, 


and (9, 581): 
Sortilegis egeant dubi semperque futuris 
Casibus ancipites; me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit: pavido fortique cadendum est. 
Hoe satis est dixisse ovem. 


The appeal of Pompey to his soldiers (2, 531-595) begins: 
O scelerum ultores melioraque signa secuti, 


O vere Romana manus, quibus arma senatus 
Non privata dedit, vozis deposcite pugnam, 
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and, especially in the latter part, well illustrates magni nominis 
umbra, as he pictures his own past: 


Pars mundi mihi nulla vacat; sed tota tenetur 
Terra meis, quocumque iacet sub sole, tropaeis. 


His remarks on the field at Pharsalia are fashioned after the 
same pattern (7, 342-382). There is an imperative at the 
beginning, totas effundite vires, the laudation of self in the 
middle, toto simul utimur orbe, the appeal at the end: 


ultima fata 
Depreeor ac turpes extremi cardinis annos, 
‘Ne discam servire senex. 


Later he encourages Cornelia (8, 84): vivit post proelia Mag- 
nus | Sed fortuna perit, and, when he was pierced by the sword 
of Achillas, dying, he approves of himself (8, 622 ff.) : 


‘Sum tamen, O superi, felix, nullique potestas 
Hoc auferre deo. Mutantur prospera vita: 
Non fit morte miser. 


There is a touch of Vergilian color about Caesar's address to 
his soldiers (1, 299-351). It begins and ends as if they were 
the chief factors: | 


“€ Bellorum, O socii, qui mille pericula Martis 
Mecum" ait ‘experti decimo iam vincitis anno,’ 


. .*neque numina derunt; 
‘Nam neque praeda meis neque regnum quaeritur armis: 
Detrahimus dominos urbi servire paratae.’ 


Conditions are as if Hannibal were descending from the Alps, 
and the thirst of Pompey is like that of the fierce tigress. The 
purported speech at Pharsalia (7, 250-329) is a creation by 
Lucan. It studiously avoids saying what Caesar records that 
he said; see Bell. Civ. 3, 90. A few touches are noticeable. 


Nil opus est votis, iam fatum accersite ierro, 


Conspicio faciesque truces oculosque minaces: 
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Vicistis. Videor fluvios spectare cruoris 
Caleatosque simul reges sparsumque senatus 
Corpus et inmensa populos in caede natantis. 


Well for Caesar that he was a hebter general than was Lucan a 
creator of speeches, for the speezh ends: 


Sternite iam vallum fossasque inplete ruina, 
Exeat ut plenis acies non sparsa maniplis. 
Parcite ne castris: vallo tendetis in illo, 
Unde : acies peritura venit. 


The poet suiting the actions of the soldiers to his own words 
continues: 
Capiunt praesagia belli 
Caleatisque ruunt castris, stant ordine nullo 
Arte ducis nulla permittuntque omoia fatis. 


Perrin (A. J. P. V, 325) shows the improbability of any such - 
disorganized movement, and makes it clear that tke poet was 
drawing on his imaginziion. At this awfal moment ean aught 
postpone the fatal clash that shall decide the fate of the world? 
Yes. <A discourse of 75 lines showing the effect of the battle on 
mankind. 

5. The Simile. 

The simile is a noticeable feature in the Pharsalia. Not satis- 
fied with placing two objects sice by side s» that the image may 
be intensified, Lucan develops each feature until tke object in 
the simile stands out as if it were a separate picture drawn for 
its own sake. This can be seen by looking at a few in different 
parts of his work. His thesis (1, 68 ff.) closes with the words 
nec se Roma ferens, bet this is forgotten in the picture which 
follows : 

Sic, cum conpage soluta 
Saecula tot mundi suprema coegerit hora, 
Anticum repetens iterum chaos, omnia mixtim 
Sidera sideribus concurrent, ignea pontum 
Astra petent telius exterdere littora nolet 
[Excutietque fretum, fratri contraria Phoebe 
Ibit et, oblicum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata, diem poscet sibi, totaque discors 
Machina divolsi turbabit foedera mundi. 
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This is an example of his earlier work, but the type persisted, | 
as is shown by 4, 549, where he wishes to illustrate totum .. . 
bellorum fecere nefas. To. do this he draws the picture: 
Sic semine Cadmi 

Hmicuit Dircaea cohors ceciditque suorum 

Volneribus dirum Thebanis fratribus omen; 

Phasidos et campis insomni dente creati 

Terrigenae missa magicis e cantibus ira 

Cognato tantos inplerunt sanguine sulcos, 

Ipsaque, inexpertis quod primum. fecerat herbis, 

Expavit Medea nefas. 


Vergil (Aen. 1, 430-436) and Milton (P. L. 1, 768-775) show 
men or angels working as do the bees. But compare with these 
the description by Lucan (9, 288 ff.) : 


Dixit et omnes 
Haud aliter medio revocavit ab aequore puppes, 
Quam simul effetas linquunt examina ceras 
Aique oblita favi non miscent nexibus alas, 
Sed sibi quaeque volat nec iam degustat amarum 
Desidiosa thymum: Phrygii sonus increpat aeris, 
Attonitae posuere fugam studiumque laboris 
Floriferi repetunt et sparsi mellis amorem; 
Gaudet in Hyblaeo securus gramine pastor 
Divitias servasse casae: sic voce Catonis 
Inculcata viris iusti patientia Martis. 


These three show the plan of development that was followed even 
in the ease of well-known objects, as the oak (1, 135), the lion 
(1, 205), the wind (2, 454), the bull (2, 601), and the hunter 
(4, 487). This development, over-development if you will, has 
this defect that it obscures the main object and makes the ob- 
ject in the simile seem to be the most important. 


6. The Eacursus. 

A noteworthy excursus is that describing the feast of Cleo- 
patra (10, 107-333) in which occurs the recital of Acoreus. It 
was a scene 

.*. .. where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Show’rs on her kings barbarie pearl and gold,” 
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and to its completeness only one touch is lacking—che dissolv- 
ing of pearls in wine. „Here alse may De placed the entire 
accourt of the African campaign which had no bearing on the 
decision of the main question. 


7. Political. 


Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are political, rather 
than poetical elements, yet they can be made the basis of a 
perpetual appeal to men, and it will not be a fruitless task to 
show what other generatiors may ind in Lucan’s deliverances 
on these subjects. At times he suits his words to the characters 
whom the introcuces, yet his own views are made fairly clear 
in the reflections scattered through the poem.  Luean inveighed 
against, and no doubt enjoyed, the luxury of his day. Yet it is 
to this that he refers the ethical conditions whick made the 
Civil War possible. ‘Notice his delineation of the age (1, 
158 ff): 
. suberant sed publica belli 
Semina, quae populos semper mersere potentes. 
Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto | 
Intulit, et rebus mores cessere secundis, 
Praedaque et hostiles luxum suasere rapinae, 
Non auro tectisve modus, measasque priores 
Aspernata fames . . . fecunca virorum 
Paupertas fugitur, totoque &ecersitur orbe, 
Quo gens quaeque perit. 
The apostrophe (4, 373 ff.) is also worthy of note: 
O prodiga rerum. 
Luxuries numquam parvo contenta paratis 
Et quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambitiosa fames et lautae gloria mensae, 
Diseite, quam parvo liceat producere vitam, 
Et quantum natura petat. 


The sole consolation (10, 110) was that the luxury of Egvpt 
had not yet been trans:erred to Reme, although it oo enjoyed 
the things sought throughout the entire world (4b. 157). Yet 
in the cottage there is no sooty to be found during civil wars 
(5, 926) ; 
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praedam civilibus armis 
Ait non esse casas. O vitae tuta facultas | 
Pauperis angustique lares! O munera nondum 
Intellecta deum! 


But more than any rhetorieal expressions, the words animas 
viles (5, 683; 7, 730) show the low value that was set on the 
lives of common men. I 
Lucan pictures the political situation with the words (7, 
433): 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit. 


The view assigned to Pompey is interesting (7, 595): sed par, 
quod semper habemus, | Libertas et Caesar eriz. Lucan felt 
that Cato lived not after liberty, nor liberty after Cato, and that 
licentia ferri (1, 8) held sway. His is the statement (3, 118) : 


Usque adeo solus ferrum mortemque timere 
Auri nescit amor, 


and also (4, 577): 
l Sed regna timentur 
Ob ferrum, et saevis libertas uritur armis. 


He has put into the mouth of Pothinus, advocating the murder 
of Pompey, words not unusual, for the declaimers against ty- 
ranny (8, 487): 
| Sidera terra 

Ut distant et flamma mari, sic utile recto. 

Sceptrorum vis tota perit, si pendere iusta 

Incipit, evertitque arces respectus honesti. 

Libertas scelerum est, quae regna invisa tuetur, 

Sublatusque modus gladiis. Facere omnia saeve 

Non inpune lieet, nisi cum facis. Hixeat aula, 

Qui volt esse pius. Virtus et summa potestas 

Non coeunt; semper metuet, quem saeva pudebunt. 


Nil facimus non sponte dei, declares Cato (9, 574), after 
the questions: 


An noceat vis ulla bono?  Fortunaque perdat 
Opposita virtute minas, laudandaque velle 
Sit satis, et numquam successu crescat honestum ? 
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The afimus of the actors is indicated by regnandi sola voluptas 
(8, 294). It was a time when the human race unoque sub ictu 
stat (6, 613), and when the best injunction was disce ferire | 
disce mori (5, 363), the best hope Zor the present, satis est iam 
posse mori (2, 109), and, for the future, in regnum nasci (7, 
643). It is only the lowly that is carefree (8, 242): 


Quanto igitur mundi dominis securius aevum 
Verus pauper agit! 


See also the section beginning felix qui potuit (4, 393). 
Wretehed are they who carry on war (4, 382). He repeats 
established Roman belief in properante ruina | summa cadunt 
(5, 746). Quis scelerum modus? he asks (1, 334), and his 
answer is excessit medicina modum (2, 142). 

In developing interesting scenes and themes he made use of a 
noticeable verbal skill. He has ignis edax (9, 742), as well as 
aetas edax (7, 397) ; pontus vorax (2, 663), as well as engulf- 
ing interest, usura vorax (1, 181). Equally graphic is vaesana 
quies (7, 764). Gloria . . . laetificat (3, 48) is a bold putting, 
and as rare as is limes . . . disterminat (1, 216) or vestes dis- 
criminat auro (2, 357). 

V. | CoNOLUSION. | 

We find (Bell. Hisp. 31, 7) : Hic, ut ait Ennius, pes pede 
premitur, armis teruntur arma showing that the pitting of part 
against part was not unpracticed in early Latin poetry. May 
we not assume that to the readers of Lucan as well as of other 
poets such collocations retained somewhat of the flavor of anti- 
quity. Some illustrations are pectore pectus | Urgueri (4, in 
cf. 4, 788) ; sonant . . . ensibus enses (7, 573). 

While he was under obligations to the masters of poetry, 7 
too had brilliancies of his own. ‘Tennyson sings: 


“Tis well; "tis something; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.” 
Lucan has practically the same thought (7, 865): 


Vellere surgentem de nostris ossibus herbam, 
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with a like coloring in (4b. 851): 
Quae seges infecta surget non decolor herba? 


The best in the Pharsalia are the pictures of Caesar, Pompey 
and Cato, and in spite of the skill shown in developing scenes 
and themes, the poem does not have permeating interest. Trans- 
actions in Spain, Africa and Egypt are too loosely connected 
with the great strife to be of absorbing interest. The Pharsalia 
can be compared with the Festus of the young barrister, Philip 
James Bailey—a poem which lives on in the lines: 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Lauded almost without stint at its appearance, in half a century 
the Festus, as a whole, was dead. Both poems are brilliant; 
both lacking something behind the brilianey. The climax of 
the Pharsalia is the battle-scene, but this is merely a game of 
chance, as is stated (7, 445 ff.) : 


1 
Sunt nobis nulla profecto 
Numina; cum caeco rapiantur saecula casu, 
Mentimur regnare lovem. 


A little further on he says that mortal affairs are cared for by 
no god. In the battle itself (4b. 487) : 


Rapit omnia casus, 
Atque incerta faeit, quos volt, fortuna nocentes. 


At this point his reverence for Vergil overcomes a sense of pro- 
priety, and he has (1b. 512) : inde faces et saxa volant, Vergil's 
words used to indicate mob.conditions calmed by a man known 
for his merits. He declares that he will not vell what took _ 
place in the fight (ib. 556), yet he minutely paints the scene 
after the battle with the birds and beasts that feasted on the 
dead, and gives a summary in the words (tb. 809): 


. . . labesne cadavera solvat 
An rogus, haud refert; placido natura receptat 
Cuncta sinu finemque sui sibi corpora debent. 
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4 
Hos, Caesar, populos si rune non usserit ignis, 


Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti; 
Communis mundo superest rogus ossibus astra 
Mixturus. 


Cicero would be ccunted fortunate had he anticipated these 
lines; see T'usc. Disp. 1, 45. 108. 

We may accept the judgment of Quintilian on Lucan, yet it 
was not the prose writers, but the poets who turned to him as 
they did to Vergil, and worked into their poetry many bars of 
his song, changed or unchanged, as if it were an assured fact 
that that which hac won favor in the days of Nero would be 
welcomed in the days of Domitian. It was music, rather than 
subject matter which they had in view, although the interest 
in the latter was aided by many a verbal felicity, for Lucan 
touched nothing which he did not verbally adorn. Besides this 
element there was a noticeable fluency in his narrative, helped 
on by the use of the presert participle. As an illustration we 
cite the description of Caesar (1, 149-157) in which are eight 
examples. However, with ell its verbal felicity and fluency the 
Pharsalia does not attract as does the Aeneid, though every 
florilegium of Latin poetry should contain Lucan’s pictures of 
Caesar, of Pompey, end of Vato. 

R. B. STEELE. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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IL—THE DOCTRINE OF CAESURA, A PHILOLOGICAL 
GHOST. 


In an article published in 1919, and entitled The Theory of 
ihe Homeric Caesura according to the Estant Remains of the 
Ancient Doctrine, Bassett showed that the doctrire of Caesura 
was not developed until after the best period of ancient scholar- 
ship, that the ancient statements about it are confused and. in- 
consistent, and that we can hope for very little assistance from 
them. Two years later, I supplemented Basseti’s discussion by 
showing the inconsistency of current theories of caesura with 
the data of phonetic science. It would be idle, however, to 
hope that two brief articles could lay so old and familiar a 
ghost. It seems necessary to use some more powerful exorcism. 

Aside from the ancient grammarians and metricians the chief 
source of the modern doctrine of caesura consists of certain 
facts which ‘have been observed in the ancient verses themselves, 
and particularly in the hexameter. Our first task, then, is to 
cutlne the facts about word ends in the hexameter which de- 
mand explanation cr which scholars have atternpted to explain 
by various theories of caesura. 

in Homer the commonest position for a word end is at the 
close of the fourth foot and after the third trochee. Of the 
first 800 lines of the Iliad (omitting the repetitions early in the 
second book), 63 per cent have bucolic diaeresis * and 60.6 per 
cent have feminine caesura? in the third foot. The mascu- 
line caesura ? of the second foot occurs in 58.4 per cent of these 
lines. Most verses without the feminine caesura in the third 
foot have the masculine caesura in that foot, so that about 98.7 
per cent of all Homer’s lines have one or both caesurae of the 
third foot. 

In compiling these statistics and all others ix. this paper I 


2 AJP. XL, pp. 343-372. 

* AJP. XLII, pp. 289-308. 

SI shall occasionally use the familiar terms “masculine caesura,” 
“feminine caesura,” and “ diaeresis” for the three possible positions 
of word ends in reference to the feet. I do not intend these terms to 
imply any theory about the reasons why the word ends fall as they do. 
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have counted word ends in elision, after prepositions and other 
proclities, and before postpositive words except enclitics; I have 
not included the erds of verbal prefixes standing immediately 
before their verbs or the ends of words to which enclitics are 
appended. The statement of the proportion of Homeric verses 
with no caesura in the third foot is based upon 'Lehrs’s * list of 
such verses. He assumed a word end after a verbal prefix in 
Il. XXIII 159, because he felt it to be necessary to find a word 
end either in the third or in the fourth foot. .Qur practice re- 
quires that this verse be included among those without any cae- 
sura in the third foot. A` more important difference between 
Lehrs's procedure and ours appears in the treatment of enclitics. 
Lehrs excluded from his list verses with an enclitic beginning 
after one or two syllables of the third foot, but we must include 
such lines as the following: 


Il. I 106: 


pdvre KüKüv, oU ww TOTÉ pot TÒ Kpyyvov eizas 


1179: 


oikað Lov ody vqvgí re ons Kal vois érápowiv 
III 205: 


599 yap Kat Sedpo wor’ FAO Stos ‘Odvoceds 
JII 220: 


gains ke ákoróv Té ru” euperar appova T? avras. 


Lehrs found 329 5 Homeric verses with no word end in the taird | 


foot. The additions required by not assuming a word end be- 
fore an enclitic would probably increase this number to about 
350, or approximately 1.8 per cent of the entire Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

It is customary to add that the omission of a caesura in the 
third foot is excused by the difficulty of getting a proper name 
into the verse. The fact is that proper names are-no more diffi- 
cult to handle than other words of equal length. As Lehrs* 


* De Aristarchi Studis Homericis? (1865), pp. 396-423. 
5 W. Meyer, Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-Hist, Cl. der Akad. der Wiesen- 
schaften zu München, 1884, p. 999, erroneously reports that Lehrs found 


219 such verses in the Iliad and 95 in the Odyssey. The latter figure- 


is obtained by deducting certain repeated verses. 
. *O0p. cit, p. 416. 
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remarks, most of the lines in question might have been so con- 
structed as to put a word end in the third foot, anc, in any case, 
a number of the names which occupy the whole third foot are 
patronymies or the like and might have been omitted. After 
all, less than half of the lines in the list contain a proper name 
at the crucial point. 1t is foolish to suppose that a type of line 
that occurs some 350 times in Homer needs any excuse. 

Nearly all of the Homeric verses with no word end in the 
third foot are subject to two remarkable limitations; they have 
no word end at the close of the third foot, and they have a word 
end immediately after the fourth ictus. In more familiar 
phrase, a verse with diaeresis after the third foot has caesura in 
that foot, and a verse without caesura in the third foot has mas- 
culine caesura in the fourth. The only exceptions are found in 
the neighborhood of verbal prefixes (IL XXIIT 159) or of 
enclities (Il. I 179). 

The last feature of Homerie verse that need be mentioned is 
that word ends are rare after the fourth trochee. G. Hermann? 
found only 26 instances in all Homer. This small number, how- 
ever, can be attained only by refusing to recognize word ends after 
prepositions or other proclities or before postpositive words. If 
we make the count in our usual way, there are fourteen word ends 
after the fourth trochee in the first 800 lines of the Iliad (omit- 
ting the repetitions in the second book), or in 1.8 per cent of 
these lines. If we recognize word ends before enclitics—if we 
count as Lehrs did in collecting the lines without caesura in the 
third foot—4.5 per cent of the same lines have a word end after 
the fourth trochee.. It appears, then, that a procedure which 
lessens the number of exceptions in the third foot increases the 
number here. Consequently some scholars have been tempted 
to count in one way in the third foot and in another in the 
fourth foot. We adopt the via media in both cases. 

All of these salient features are retained in the later hexa- 
meter, in spite of some changes in detail. Tt is enough for our 
present purpose to record that word ends became more common 
after the third trochee and proportionately less common after 
the third and fourth ictus, while word ends after the fourth 
irochee became even more infrequent than in Homer. 


T Orphica, pp. 692-694. 
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In the Latin hexameter the ferninine caesura of the third foot 
is very much less common than in Greek. It occurs in only 9.3 
per cent of 300 lines of Catullus, 7.9 per cent of 300 lines of 
Lucretius, and in 11.1 per cent of 800 lines in Vergil. The 
masculine caesura of the third foot, on the other hand, is much 
more common tuan in Greek, so that in the first two books of 
the Aeneid 95.1 per cent. of the complete lines have a caesura 
in that foot. Even so, verses without caesura in the third foot 
are nearly four times as frequent as in Homer. 

The Greek limitations upon such lines do not hold for Latin. 
The following have diaeresis after that foot without caesura 
. within it: Ennius, Ann. 48, 230, 362, 522, Scipio 14 V.; Luci- 

lius 394 M.; Lucretius III 258, VI 1067; Vergil Aen. IT, 151, 
555, XI 758, XII 144; Horace Sat. II 3. 184; Manilius I 194; 
Propertius II 17. 11; Silius V 497, VIII 327, XII 146, XV 13; 
Statius Theb. ITI 71; Juvenal X 858, XIV 108. There are 
nearly as many lines without eaesura in the third or fourth foot; 
e, g., Ennius Ann. 43, 122, 230, 522; Lucilius 1074; Lucretius 
III 612, 630, 715, V 165, VI 197; Vergil Aen. XII 144; Horace 
Sat. IT 3. 184, 181, Ars 87, 263,* 377 ; Silius XIV 631; Statius 
. Theb. YII 71, 283. Scholars usually have no objection to ad- 
mitting the existence of such lines in Ennius and Lucilius? 
There are various wavs of getting rid of them if they occur in 
later poets. Sometimes a compound is eut into two words, either 
in the printed text or only in theory.? By this means it is 
apparently possible to dispcse of all lines in the classical and 
later poets which have no caesura in the third or fourth foot; 
but there remain a number of cases of diaeresis after the third 
foot for which the corresponding caesura cannot be provided by 


sIt has been supposed (so most recently, Wilamowitz, Griechische 
Verskunst, p. 9) that this line: ` 


Non quivis videt immodulata poemata iudex, 


was purposely constructed to ilustrate “ unrhythmical” poems. But, 
since Horace elsewhere composed lines without caesura in the third 
or fourth foot, in his own person, so to speak, he can scarcely have 
intended this line as a caricature, 

° See L. Müller, De Re Metrica^, p. 218. 

12 L. Müller, op. cit, pp. 460 T. 
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the division of-a compound word. Examples are Lucretius II 
R58 : 
Nune ea quo pacto inter sese mixta quibusque 
and Vergil Aen. XI 758: 


Portat ovans. Ducis exemplum eventumque secuti. 


T'o dispose of such cases Lachmann ™ held tha in case of elision 
the elided syllable might be retained for the purpose of procuring 
a satisfactory caesura ; his reading of Lucret:us VI 1067 was: 


Quae memorare queam inter singillariter apta, 


and in this line he found a penthemimeral caesura! We need 
scarcely pause to notice such legerdemain ; proof that elision in- 
volved complete loss of the syllable involved was adduced by 
Sturtevant and Kent, TAPA. XLVI, pp. 129-155. 

In the use of word ends after the fourth trochee and at the 
close of the fourth foot Latin usage does not differ very 
markedly from Greek, although the tendency in Vergil and his 
successors is for the caesura after the fourth trochee to be a 
little more common and for the bucolic diaerssis vo occur a little 
less frequently than in the Greek poets. 

‘The striking feature in the arrangement of word ends in the 
Latin hexameter is that masculine caesura is rare in the fifth 
and sixth feet, fairly common in the first fool, and very common 
in the second, third, and fourth? Many Lasin hexameters have 
masculine eaesura in all three of the middle group of feet, and 
a very large majority have masculine caesura in two of them. 
There are very few lines, like Vergil Ecl. V 52, with no mascu- 
line caesura in second, third, or fourth foot. 

‘This is far from being a complete account of the position of 
word ends in the hexameter, or even of the facts which have 
been employed by students of caesura; but it will serve as a 
background for the present discussion. 

The theories which have been built upon the double basis of 
ancient doctrine and the outstanding facts about the arrange- 
ment of word ends in verse are numerous and diverse. An ac- 
count of them all would be not only tedious but bewildering 


11 In, Lucretit De Rerum Naturae Inbros Commentarius, pp. 413 f. 
12 Witte, Rh. M. LXIX, pp. 207, 214, 217, observed these features in 
Ennius. They are characteristic ef all Latin hexameters. 
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rather than instructive. Bassett closes his résumé of the dis- 
cussion in modern times with these words (p. 346): “Thus a 
century of research and criticism Las left us still uncertain 
what value we are te give to caesura-in the oral rendering of 
Homeric verse, for it has failed ta make clear the nature of the 


pause which eaewgra is said to be." This is a moderate char- . 


acterization. Not only do scholars disagree in their conception 
of caesura, but, as & rule, they feel no obligation to justify their 
disagreement. Nearly all subscribe to the dogma that caesura 
is of the utmost importance; but esch writer is at liberty to 


construct his own defmition to operate with one caesura for 


each verse or with half a doze 


Even more distressing is the vagueness or even uyata sate | 


of many discussions c£ our topic. Bassett (loc. cit.) illustrates 
what he politely terms “ the eclectic position” by an analysis 
of the treatment cf caesura in White’s The Verse of Greek 
Comedy. Even more striking eclecticism is displayed in Witte’s 
important articles? He employs at least four fundamentally 
different conceptions of caesura, for which he ordinarily uses 
different terms, but all of which may be called * Cäsur”. The 


suture where the tw» members of an original couplet are thought . 


to have been fused. together he calls by the traditional name 
* bukolisehe Didrese”. A word end carefully placed at a certain 
point or at one of several points in the verse he calls “ Eim- 
schnitt”. For a word end placed at a certain point in the foot, 
namely after the first syllable of the dactyl or spondee, he coins 
thg name '^Arsisd'àrese". A sense pause breaking the verse 
at” certain preferred points is called “ Rezitationspause”, 
* Hauptrezitationspause ”, or “ Haupcpause ”. 

Virtually the same fundamental conceptions or some of them 
appear in various combinations in the writings of all scholars 
who treat of caesura, although few have come as near as Witte 
to recognizing their essential difference. It will be convenient 
to confine our discussion to the elements and to neglect the 


_ compounds in, whick they usually cceur. 


‘Probably the commonest ingredient in the current theories 
of caesura is the doctrine that the dactylic hexameter must, aid 


18 Glotta III, pp. 129-248, IV, pp- 1-21, Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclo- 
pädie VIII, 2241-2247, RF. M. LXIX, pp. 205-232. 
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certain other verses may, consist of two or more rhythmic cola 
and that these cola must end with the end of a word, just as a 
verse must ordinarily do. The theory is somtimes based upon 
Aristoxenus' limitation of the length of a compound foot (mobs 
péeyotos) in ‘the following passage (fragmentum ap. Psell. 12, 
p. 85 Westphal) : 


abfecGa 08 da(vera, rò pèv iapBixoy yévos péypt red dxtwxatdexa- 
onpov peyélovs dore yiverOa. trav péyiorov móða ibas^dciov ToU éa- 
xlorow, TÓ Ó€ daxrvAuKoy péxp. Tov éxxaidexacypov, TÒ ÔÈ qüLoViKOv 


péxpt TOU wevTeKatecKkooac7 pov. 


The part of this passage that is houei to require a iyii 
caesura is the limitation of a dactylic wots uéywros to sixteen 
primary times or four dactyls; for this seems to say that a 
hexameter contains more than one robs uéywros. But one can 
find here evidence for a caesura only by making several un- 
warranted assumptions. (1). There is no hint either in this 
passage or elsewhere that the rods uéyioros must close with a word 
end any more than the zo)s é\dyioros, unless, to be sure, the zovs 
péywros be identified with the verse. (2) Aristoxenus puts his 
statement as the result of observation; he says that these “seem” 
to be the upper limits of the several kinds of feet. We have no 
right to elevate & mere statement of fact into & fundamental 
principle of versification. (3) Probably the observations here 
recorded were made upon melie verse, since that is the sort of 
verse that Aristoxenus chiefly treated. The passage need have 
no validity for heroic verse—the type of hexameter in which 
scholars are prone to find rhythmic caesura. ` 

Aristoxenus does not suggest a reason for limiting the length 
of the wots péywros, but one is supplied by modern scholars. 
Says White:!5 “A colon is a rhythmical unit capable of con- 
tinuous control by the voice, and therefore of limited extent.” 
He does not explain why the voice is not “ capable of continuous 
control” over as great an extent of dactylic ravthm as of iambic 
or paeonie. And yet, if such’ control can cover as much as 
twenty-five primary times, we have here no reason for a caesura 


14 For an incomplete list of scholars who hold this view, see Bassett, 
pp. 345 f. 
15 The Verse of Greek, Comedy, p. T. 
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in the ‘dactylic hexamster. We may note in passing that any 
scholar who assumes a caesura in the hexameter upon the 
strength of Aristoxenus's dictum is logically bound to reject the 
dogma of a rhythmic caesura in the iambic trimeter. It is for 
this reason that Klotz * refuses to find any rhythmic significance 
in the caesura oÑ the trimeter. 


- Other scholars 17 say more explicitly that the hexameter was ` 
too long a verse to be recited conveniently without a pause. Now. 


this is simply not trus; every man frequently pronounces breath 
groups as long as the hexameter line? But even if the state- 
ment were true, it would not be a reason zor assuming any 
pauses other than those required by the sense, but for fincmg 
enough sense pauses to serve. The need for limiting the breath 
groups to manageable rrcportions holds not merely for verse, but 
for all speech. This explanation has taken us again into the 
realm of “eclecticism "'; it is inconsistent to say that the func- 
tion of caesura is to separate rhythmic cola and also that caesura 
is due to the need fo- breath groups shorter than the hexameter 
verse. 

But, even if there be no demonstrable need of dividing the 
hexameter into two cola, this may conceivably have been done. 
The dactylic pentameter is to all intents and purposes composed 
of two members, and i; might properly be printed as a couplet 
if that were convenien-. If the hexameter always had a word 
end at some fixed point, it would be in nearly the same case. 
Lehrs?? undertook, as a matter of fact, to confine the Homeric 
caesura always to the third foot, but not even he could keep it 
at a single point in that foot. 


19 Grundziige der alirámischen Metrik, p. 165. 

1" 8o Wilamowitz, Gr-zchische Verskunst, p. 100. 

18 How thoroughly a sehclar can cat himself ‘off from reality when 
he goes chasing the wil:-o'-the-wisp of caesura, is shown by W. Meyer’s 
explanation (Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-Hist. Cl, der Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften gu München 1894. p. 997) of the “secondary caesura” in the 
fourth foot as due to th= difficulty of pronouncing three and a half feet 
_ in one breath. 

19 De Aristarcht Studiis Homericis?, p. 409, Opuscula, pp. 433, 459, 
463f. He was followed b7 J. H. H. Schmidt, Die Antike Compositions- 
lehre, p. 112, and by W. Meyer, Sitzungsberichte der Phil.-Hist. Cl. der 
Akad. der Wissenschaften zu: Miinchen 1884, p. 999. 
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If we treat the hexameter in the same way as the pentameter 
we are forced to conceive of it as a couplet whose total length is 
constant, but whose component verses vary in length. If we 
always prefer to divide after the third trochee, and make our 
second and third choice respectively after the third ictus and 
after the fourth ictus, about 60.6 per cent of Homer's hexa- 
meters will consist of 11 morae + 13 mora about 38.1 per 
cent of 10 morae + 14, and about 1.3 per cent of 14 morae -+ 10. 
In Latin these three types of hexameter would all have to be 
recognized, although in very different proportions. There would 
also be occasional couplets with 8 or 15 or 16 morae in the first 
member. A series of verses unequal in length is natural enough; 
but it would be remarkable to have such unequal verses con- 
stantly combined into couplets of precisely equal length. To 
state the same difficulty from another point of view, the dactylic 
hexameter is a verse of extraordinarily regular metrical struc- 
ture, and this regularity is inconsistent with the assumption 
that the members of the hexameter are irregular in length and 
structure. 

Another difficulty with the rhythmic theory of caesura is that 
it involves a forced and unnatural way of reading verse. We 
may take it for granted that an obligatory feature of versifica- 
tion must be in some way audible. It has usually been assumed 
that the slight pause which has been thought to oceur at the end 
of every word, was enough to separate the two rhythmic cola. 
As we shall see below (p. 847), there were no pauses at word 
ends within a breath group; but, even if, for the sake of the 
argument, we concede such pauses, the placing of one of them 
in the third or fourth foot could not have led the hearer to infer 
a division of the verse there. In Jl. I 13: 


"Arpeldys. ó yap HAG Bods ext vijas "Ayady, 


there are seven word ends, and the one after Abe could not have 
been more noticeable than the others unless it was audibly dis- 
tinguished from them in some way; if there was no departure 
from the natural pronunciation cf these words, the pause after 
’Arpeidns must have been the only one to be distinguished from 
the rest. 

Lehrs (loc. cit.) thought that caesura was marked by higher 
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piteh on. the first syllable of the third foot succeeded by lowerec. 
pitch on the following short syllable in case of feminine caesurz 
or on the latter part of the long syllable itself in case of mascu- 
line eaesura. This theory is probably not held by any one today; 
but if it needs refutation, this is provided by the use of the 
Greek accents i the third foot of the hexameter. The modula- 
tion which Lehr? prescribes would arnount to acute accent on 
the second syllable before the feminine caesura and circumflex 
on the syllable before the masculine caesura; the poets would 
certainly have provided such accents as far as possible, but nc 
tendency in that direction can be observed.. 

Almost as unnatural as this would be the reading of every 
hexameter with an arbitrary pause in the third or fourth foot, 
regardless of the requizements of the sense. And yet ther2 sesms 
to be no other way in which the rhythmical cola could be dis- 
tinguished in delivery. Sound method requires us to reject such 
& theory unless strong evidence oan be adduced in its favor. 
. The rhythmic thesry was, of course, suggested by the fact 

that over 98 per cent of the Greek hexameters have a werd end 
in the third foot. This evidence is counterbalanced by the dif- 
ferent state of affairs in Latin. The only other evidence that 
has been adduced is the occasionsl use of a short syllable fcr a 
long before the so-called main caesura, and the occasional oc- 
currence of hiatus at the same point. Meister 2° has recently 
discussed the use of short final syllables for long in Homer. 
Since such lengthenirg occurs throughout the verse and in the 
arsis as well as in the thesis, he concludes that the practice must 
have had its origin, noz in metrical considerations, but in the 
development of the epic dialect. In verses and verse tags that 
were handed down fram poet to poet, the loss of one of a group 
of consonants (most frequently c or c) deprived certain syllables 
of their length by position. On the analogy of such traditional 
phrases, new ones were sometimes composed with a similar ir- 
regularity. Hiatus” also occurs in various parts of the verse, 
and it is almost as frequent at tbe end cf the first foot as after 
the third trochee. The similar licences in Latin verse are no 
doubt imitative of the Greek hexaraeter; here too the occurrences 


?? Die Homerische Kunstsprache, rp. 40-42. 
71 See Meister, op. cit., p. 252.. 
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are so widely. distributed through the line that they cannot be 
said to support the theory of rhythmical caesura.” 

That theory, then, involves serious difficulties end rests upon 
no evidence of importance. Meillet 23 is rigtt in insisting that 
caesura does not mark the end of a rhythmical member. 

The belief that the hexameter consists of two cola has sug- 
gested to various scholars that it is historicagly a fusion of two 
short verses. This theory has one advantage over the more 
strictly rhythmical theory; it explains the prevailing incidence 
of word ends at the end of the first member of the original 
couplet as due to tradition, and at the same time it provides a 
. ready explanation of verses without a word end there—they 
would represent a newer type of line that developed after the 
fusion of the originally distinct members. | 

There have been two important sugges:ions of this sort. 
Theodor Bergk?* derived the hexameter from an enoplios, 
-vv =w, and a paroemiae, 9—--»—--—u, the voint of fusion 
being after the third ictus. Usener.* pointed out that the pre- 
vailing feminine caesura in Homer was against the assumption 
of the enoplios as the first element. He thought that the heroic 
verse consisted of two paroemiacs. Usener undertook to trace 
the paroemiac among several Indo-European peoples, and he 
believed that he had discovered numerous imperfectly fused 
hexameters in Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, and also a few in Greek 
inscriptions of classical times. It is now known, however, that 
his Germanic and Slavic material is of recent origin, while the 
‘interpretation of the Iranian and Indian verse which he fol- 
lowed, is no longer accepted by specialists in those languages. 
Few scholars would tocay be inclined to see in imperfect epi- 
graphical hexameters of classical times anything but unsuccess- 
ful attempts of amateur versifiers to write crdinary heroic lines, 
As we have just seen, the irregularities of the Homeric hexa- 
meter scarcely point to a division of the verse in the third foot. 


22 The material in Vergi! is conveniently collected in Johnston, The 
Metrical Licences of Vergil, pp. 19-24, 38-41. | 

= Les Origines Indo-Ewropéennes des Mètres Grees, p. 10. 

24 Ueber das älteste Versmass der Griechen; Programm der Universitit 
Freiburg = Kleine Philologische Schriften 2, pp. 392 ff. 

25 Altgriechischer Versbau. 
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There is, then, really nothing in favor of Bergk's.and Usener’s 
theory, except the presence of a word end in the third foot of 
nearly all Homeric lines. Even this evidence is weakened by 
the fact that lapse of time did rot tend further to obscure the 
assumed suture in the verse; the Alexandrian hexameter is even 
closer than HomWy's to Usener’s original couplet. 

Others have seerh ir. the bucolic diaeresis the point of fusion 
between a dactylic tetrameter and an adonic, a suggestion which 
has been ingeniously supported by Witte in one of the articles- 
referred to above. His argument consists of a series of hy- 
potheses by which he <races the cevelopment, from the assumed 
couplet, of several common types of Homeric line and explains 
a number of Homeric forms and words as having been created 
by the poets to assist in constructing the couplet and the suc- 
cessor types. Most of whet he says is plausible, but there is no 
real evidence behind the theory except that about 63 per cent of 
Homer's verses have a word end at the end of the fourth foot and 
that this is the most common position for a sense pause within 
the line. Meister?" is right in withholding assent to Witie’s 
theory of the origin of the hexemeter. 

A third conception of caesura esserts that if word ends coin- 
cide with the ends of metrical units the verse tends to fall 
apart.?® Hence arises a sharp distinction between a word end 
within a foot, called caesura, and a word end at the close of a 


foot, called diaeresis. I confess that it is difficult for me to ` 


take the theory seriously. It seems to imply that the reciter’s 
attention is fixed upon gramroar and meter rather than upon 
meaning and music, that he is thinking of words rather than of 
sentences and that he is picking ont feet rather than feeling the 
swing of the verse. Such an aztitude is to be found, no doubt, 
among schoolmasters and schoolboys; we call the result 
< scansion ". i | 

Now, for many centuries scansion has been taught in con- 
nection with the first book of the Iliad, and this, I suspect, is 


the reason why two ancient schoolmasters and one modern * ` 


28 Glotta, IV, pp. 1-21. 

27 Die Homerische Kunstsprache, pp. 57, 231, 233. 

28 Rossbach/Westphal, Metrik?, pp. 27, 32; L. Müller, De Re Metrica*, 
p. 198. 

2 See Christ, Metrik der Griechen wid Römer’, p. 184, and references. | 
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have found fault with the only verse in that book in which there 
is a word end at the close of each foot, namely line 214: 

BBpuos civeka rode’ ov 8 loeo, welbco 8 jyiv. 
Homer was probably not aware that the line was inferior to its 
neighbors; for he frequently composed similay verses. I have 
found 18 of them in four books of the IHag ard four of the 
Odyssey ; *° if this proportion holds there must be about 78 in 
ali. Furthermore there are many verses in which all the feet 
but one end with the end of a word. There a-e eight such verses 
ix. the first book of the Iliad and eight in the first book of the 
Odyssey. 

Probably the only reason why Homer did not compose more 
verses of these two types is that only 11.2 per cent of his words 
are of the right length and quantitative character to occupy just 
one foot. Even with the help of monosyllebles, pyrrhics, and 
trochees, verses with prevailing coincidence of word ends and 
foot ends would scarcely tend to occur more frequently than we 
actually find them. 

No reader, as far as I know, has found fault with any Homeric 


verse with a word end at the close of every foot, except TI. I 214, ` 


and most critics find even that satisfactor7. With IL I 214 
Christ (loc. c£.) couples Ennius Scip. 14 V.: 


Sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret. 


This is worse than the Homeric line, Christ finds, since it not 
only has a word end at the close of each foot, but it has no word 
end within the third foot. We hasten to admit that it is a bad 
line; but the trouble is not with the position of the word ends, 
as may be shown by altering it just enough to put all the word 
ends within the feet, thus: | 


Nune sparsis hastis longis campus splendescit. 


The line has not been improved; most readers will feel that it is 
somewhat worse than before. 'The chief blemish is the heaping 
up of harsh consonant clusters containing the sound s in various 
surroundings, and this fault we have made worse by our revision. 

‘The theory under discussion must be tested not by an ex- 


30 71. I 214, II 468, XIX 93, 255, XX 127, 103 Od. IV 153, 253; 508, 
726 = 816, 821, 826. Another example is IL IV 455. 
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aminatioh of particular passages, but by statistics on the position 
of word ends in the verse. Table I gives the number of occur- 
rences per one hundred lines of word ends coinciding with the 
ends of each of the first five feet. The figures are based upon 
800 lines each of the Iliad and of Vergil's Aeneid, 500 lines of 
Theocritus, and 300 lines each of Apollonius, Catullus, and 
Lucretius. ` E 


TABLE I 

Feet i II III IV v 
Iliad 44.1 22.1 21.5 63.0 24.3 
Apollonius 44.3 19.0 15.7 643 . 963 
Theocritus 54.6 16.4 38.6 77.8 37.6 

. Catullus ` 49.7 7.0 11.3 73.0 58.3 
Lucretius 43.0 18.7 17.0 57.0 44.3 
Vergil 42.8 16.4 15.0 51.1 60.6 


‘Considerably more than half o: the lines studied have a werd 
end at the close of the fourth foot. Vergil and Catullus have a 
word end at the close ot ths fifth foot more than half of the time, 
and so has Theocritus at the close of the first foot. The feet 
which show fewest diaeresas are the second and third, where we 
have an average of 16.5 per cent and 19.9 per cent respectively. 
If the poets had tried to avoid diaereses they could have done 

better than that. 
— In spite of the facts schoolmasters sometimes propose precise 
rules for the avoidance of word ends at the ends of the feet. 
Thus Monro ® says flatly: “ The third foot must not end with 
‘a word”. Table I shows that this amounts to grading Homer 
at 78 per cent on the first 800 lines of the Iliad! 

Winbolt * says that the Romans objected to word ends coin- 
ciding with the ends of tha feet, but that “in course of time it 
was felt to be satisfactory if there was not in the line a majority 
of feet, the ends of which corresponded with the ends of words, 
the last foot of course not counting. Thus though a line in 
which there were two cases of the coincidence of the ends of 
words and feet might be held to be permissible, taste was against 
the threefold repetition of this arrangement.” Now of the first 
500 lines of the Aeneid 189 or 27. 8 per cent have three or more 


81 Thad, Books I-XII", p. lxxiv. Hardie, Res Metrica, p. 11, says 
that such lines “are not very common.” 
32 Latin Hexameter Verze, p. 71. ` 
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diaereses, and 16 or 3.2 per cent have four diaereses. #'To make 
matters worse, Vergil's supposed carelessness is greatest toward 
the elose of the line, whieh was the most important part of the 
Latin hexameter. Of the first 100 lines of the Aeneid 47 have 
a word end at the close of both the fourth and the fifth foot. 
We cannot avoid the conclusion that Vergil - no attention to 
this feature of scansion. 

‘A cursory glance shows that the facts are l unfavorable 
to the supposition that the iambic poets avoided word ends coin- 
ciding with the ends of the feet. Of the first 100 trimeters of 
Iphigenia in Tauris 54 have a word end at the close of the first 
foot, 21 at the close of the second, 38 at the clcse of the third, 
51 at the close of the fourth, and 61 at the close of the fifth. 
Of the first 100 textually sound senarii in Plautus’s Menaechm 
(exclusive of the prologue) 54 have diaeresis after the first foot, 
18 after the second, 39 after the third, 45 after the fourth, and 
89 after the fifth. 

We may safely conclude that the iana and the trimeter 
were never in danger of falling to pieces anywhere outside the 
classroom. In fact, no connected discourse can fall apart except 
at a sense pause, unless speaker or hearer is subjected to some 
physical or psychological disturbance. 

More plausible is the theory that the poets tried to secure 
variety in the relation of word ends and feet.** The remarkable 
regularity of the hexameter was in danger of growing monoto- 
nous, and here, apparently, was one way in which variety might 
be secured. But this suggestion, like the preceding, seems in- 
consistent with the fact that Homer composed some seventy lines 
with a word end at the close of every foot. The later poets, both 
Greek and Latin, seem to have felt no difficulty in such lines; 
a brief search has brought to light nineteen. of them,** and there 
must be several hundred others. Lines in which all feet except 
one close with a word end are common at all periods. I find 64 
of them in Theocritus I-V and 12 in the first book of the Aeneid. 


33 Hermann, Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, p. 37; Christ, Metrik der 
Griechen und Römer”, pp. 1851; Meister, Die vaa o. Kunst- 
sprache, pp. 55 Í. 

34Apollonius I 659; Callimachus Apollo 109, Artemis 236, Delos 
214, 287; Theocritus II 21, IV 43; Ennius Ann. 522, Scip. 14 V.; Lucre- 
tius I 602, 809, 853, 1058; Vergil Ecl. VIII 83, Georg. III 213, Horace 
Sat. I 2. 123, 9. 5, 16, 51. 
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The přinciple of variety is violated quite as much by the 
occasional verses with a word end after each ictus syllable. -I 
find four of these in two books of Lucretius (II 1156, III 96, 
267, 885). Lines with five masculine caesura2 are not very 
. rare. Examples are: Od. II 397, IV 175, Theocritus XIV 21, 
Vergil Ecl. VI 9, Gecrg. 11 108. ‘There are nire such lines in 
the second book of Lucretius. | 

"The strongest evidence that the poets did not try to secure 
variety in the position of word ends is to be found in passages 
of more than one line in which word ends repeatedly fall at the 
same point in the foot. Thus Il. I 214 (quoted above p. 341) 
with six word ends coinciding wich the ends of feet is' preceded 
. by a line with four such coincidences. Equally striking is tae 
opening of the Odyssey where lines 1, 3, and 4 have only one 
foot each that ends within a word. Although the second line 
- has no coincidence of word end and foot end except at its close, 
sixteen out of the first twenty-four feet end with a word end. 
Theocritus II 21, in which all feet end with a word end, is fol- 
lowed by a line with the same coincidence in five feet, and that 
in turn by a line with four coincidences. Three successive lines, 
` each with five feet ending at a ward end, occur in Theocritus I 
65 ff., and II 52 ff., and two such lines come together in Theo- 
eritus I 19 £., 115 £., 123 £., II 86 £., 42£, IV 552, and V 241. 
In Vergil Aen. I 299-302 there are seventeen successive feet 
only two of which do not close with a word end. 

The masculine and feminine caesurae are not commonly Te- 
peated so many times within a short space, ‘but a good many 
such instances as the following covld be found. In 77. I. 130 f. 
and again in Jl. IL 413 f. we have seven masculine caesurae in 
ten successive feet, and in IL II 369 f. there are eleven mascu- 
line caesurae in fifteen feet. In IL I 95 f. a word ends between 
two short syllables six times, and the first of the two lines ends 
with a trochee, so that we have virtually seven feminine caesurae 
in eight successive feet. Lucretius has twelve masculine caesurae 
in sixteen feet (II 1155 f.) and sixteen in twenty-one feet (III 
94-97), and he also has ten successive feet all with masculine 
caesura (III 885 f.). Vergil has seven masculine caesurae in 
nine successive feet (Georg. IV 251 f.). 
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Someone will reply that variety in this matter is nevertheless 
the rule with all the hexameter poets. Since there are three 
possible places for a word end in each dactyl and two in each 
spondee, and since more than forty different quantitative types 
of words are employed in hexameter verse,*¢variety in the 
position of the word ends would necessarily rdsult if the poets 
paid no attention to the matter. e 

Under these eireumstances one could make it probable that 
the poets tried to secure variety in the arrangement of word ends 
only by showing that they avoided the occasional repetition 
which chance would bring (and this, we have just seen, they 
did not do), or by demonstrating some sort of development of 
technique. 

A development, or at least a difference, in technique has in 
fact been alleged. Havet?* finds that the Roman poets had a 
more exacting taste than the Greeks in that they objected to 
having the same type of caesura in the third foot as in the sixth. 
Says Havet: “Le bon Homère finissait naïvement le premier 
hémistiche comme le second. . . Quand il ressuscita sous le nom 
de Q. Ennius, son oreille était devenue plus délicate, et il s' 
arrangea pour faire habilement alterner la cadence masculine et 
la cadence féminine." This, of course; is a jest; one learns 
from the context that in Havet’s opinion the Roman poets had 
to pay closer attention to the word ends because every Latin 
word had, so he thought, a stress accent on the first syllable, 
which made the position of the word ends more noticeable. But 
most scholars believe that the early Latin initial stress had been 
lost before Ennius’ time; and they, if they hold to the doctrine 
of intentional variety in arranging the word ends, must in sober 
earnest rate Hnnius’ taste higher than Homer’s. Isn’t this 
enough to condemn the theory? 

Wilhelm Meyer *’ followed Havet in general, but differed from 


35 The common ones are the two types of monosyllable, six types of 
trisyllable (uu and — ~ — are impossible in the hexameter}, and nine 
types Of quadrisyllable-( o wy Ap xu. euren a S em) Vow ej 
= = w —; and ....— cannot occur).. In five hundred lines of the Iliad 
I find fourteen of the longer types illustrated. Undoubtedly more than 
five additional types occur. 
^ 8e MST, VI, p. 14. 
| 9T Siteungsberichte der Phil.-Hist. Cl. der Akad. der Wissenschaften 
ew München 1889 II, pp. 235-245. 
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him in thinking that both in Greek and in Latin the accent pre- 
scribed by the ancients upon one of the last three syllables of 
the word was a stress accent. Thus, while the relatively greater ` 
freedom of the Greek accent permitted great variety at the cae- 
sura and at the\end cf the verse, in Latin the end of the hexa- 
meter normally had just one possible accentuation, and the same 
accentuation was imevitable at a feminine caesura, as in: 


Infandum, regina, iubes renovare dolórem. 


There was no way, Meyer thought, of avoiding the monotoncus 
accentuation at the close, but the use of the masculine caesura 
avoided its appearance twice in the same line. As a matter of 
fact, however, there were zt least three possible ways of avoiding 
an accent under the sixth ictus. The most obvious of these is 


8 t 6 
the use of a final monosyllable (magnis dis, ridiculus mus). 
Hypermetrical verses, such as: 


laetemur, doceas; ignari hominumque locorumgue, 


would serve the same purpose. Finally, words like pharetra and 
volucres, which were pretty certainly accented on the antepenult, 
may be used at the close of the hexameter. These three devices 
are all used sparingly. Final monosyllables were rare and 
hypermetric lines disfavored, and, if volucres and the like were 
favored at the verse close that is because bacchiac words were 
peculiarly convenient in that position, and ihe Latin language 
happened to possess relatively few of them. 

For our present purpose, however, it is enough to note that 
Meyer’s explanation of the prevalence of the masculine caesura 
in the third foot of the Latin hexameter has nothing to do with 
= the word ends as such, but is based upon certain peculiarities of 
the Latin accent. He was here on the right track, although it 
was a favorite dogma of his that the Romans paid no attenticn 
to accent in composing verse. 

A further difficulty with the two conceptions of caesura just 
discussed and with any theory which ascribes importance to the 
word ends as such is that they require that the word ends shall 
somehow be felt when verse is recited. Many scholars ** assume 


38 E, g., Christ, Metrik der Griechen und Rémer®, p. 169; L. Müller, 
De Re Metrica’, p. 198; Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 338; Lindsay, 
The Captivi of Plautus, o. 69; Hardie, Res Metrica, p. 27. Ct, 
Meillet, Les Origines Indo-Européennes des Métres Grecs, p. 51. 
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that this is effected by a slight pause after each word. * Trained 
observers of speech sounds are agreed, however, that there are no 
such pauses in the languages spoken today.” I: js not likely 
that Greek and Latin differed in this respect from the modern 
languages, and, in the article referred to at fthe outset, I 
brought evidence that they were in fact free from pauses within 
the phrase. ° 

It has been suggested to me that the position of word ends is 
nevertheless known and felt and that this is reason enough for 
taking careful account of word ends in verse. It has long been 
the belief of most students of linguistic science ** that the naive 
speaker has little or no consciousness of the word ends and that 
words are mere abstractions based upon more or less scholarly 
analysis of the real units of speech—namely sentences. This 
opinion will have to be modified in view of the’ considerations 
advanced by Sapir, who records “ that the naive Indian, quite 
unaccustomed to the concept of the written word, has never- 
theless no serious difficulty in dictating a text to a linguistic 
student word by word; he tends, of course, to run his words 
together as in actual speech, but if he is called to a halt and is 
' made to understand what is desired, he can readily isolate the 
words as such, repeating them as units. He regularly refuses, 
ou the other hand, to isolate the radical or grammatical element 
on the ground that it ‘makes no sense’.” Sapir says further- 
more that he has twice taught intelligent young Indians to 
write their own languages, and that they have spontaneously 
adopted the same system of word division that would have been 
chosen by any scholar. 

Sapir has proved, I take it, that the naive speaxer has a fairly 
clear idea of what constitutes a word and that he can analyze 
his sentences correctly ; but still we must agree with Bloomfield 


3? See. Sweet, Transactions of the Philological Society 1875-76, pp. 
471 ff. = Collected Papers, pp. 3 ff.; Sievers, Grundzüge der Phonetik^, 
231 f.; Passy, Les Sons du Français, pp. 43-47 = The Sounds of the 
French Language, pp. 25-28; Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik?, p. 206. 

49 AJP, XLII, pp. 289-308. 

“See Sweet, loc. cit.; Brugmann, Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik, 
pp. 281, 623 f., Grundriss Ii 1, pp. 1 £.; and Speedy L. Bloomfield, 
TAPA XLV, pp. 55-75. 

*? Language, pp. 34 f. 
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when he*says (op. cif. p. 66): “We find it obvious and easily 
proved that in most of our speaking we are conscious of the 
whole sentence only, not of the words into which it may be 
divided. ‘Tl experiment is easily made: one asks a speaker to 
tell how many words he has used in the casual sentence just 
spoken. The amewen, if it comes at all, will be surprisingly 
long in preparing.’ Itis safe to say that, whatever may be true 
oi reading a printed text, few persons are conscious of the wore 
ends in speaking or hearing either prose or verse. At any rate 
such consciousness is not strong enough to be a controlling factor 
iu the composition of verse. 

iNevertheless many 2lassical scholars are conscious of the posi- 
tion of word ends as they read Greek and Latin verse. This 
comes in part from rcuch reading, but chiefly, I am convinced, 
from conscientious attention paid to the traditional rules for 
caesura. I draw the interence from my own experience. I have 
for many years read Greek and Latin verse aloud without a 
thought of caesura; tut since I have been collecting statistics 
on word ends in verse in the hope of proving the folly of such 
studies, I have found roy feeling for word ends improving. I 
fear I shall finally become as abnormal as any of my colleagues! 

The fifth and last common conception of caesura is the sense 
pause. As far as I krow, sense pause and caesura are never 
completely identified ; scholars who correlate the two nevertheless 
find some sense pauses which are not caesurae and some eaesurae 
where the break in the sense is of the slightest. In its pure 
form, this element of the doctrine of caesura would scarcely be 
recognized as a metrical, but ratker as a rhetorical topic. Its 
most satisfactory anvisnt treatment was by a rhetorician, 
Dionysius of Halicarrassus.** An exhaustive discussion of it, 
uncontaminated by the doctrine cf caesura, would be of great 
value for our appreciation of ancient poetry, and, indirectly, for 
our understanding of encient verse. An excellent beginning has 
been made, as far as Homeric verse is concerned, by Meister, 
although his attentior is not directed definitely to this subject. 
Winbolt 45 has some excellent observations on sense panses in 


the Latin hexameter. 


*3 De Comp. Verb. XXVI. 
‘4 Die Homerische Kunstsprache, passim, especially, pp. 28-34. 
55 Latin Heaameter Verse, pp. 1-69. 
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At present we need merely indicate certain ways in which the 
doctrine of sense pauses in the hexameter will differ from all 
theories of caesura. The first and most important difference is 
that many lines have no sense pause. In this matter there is 
certain to be much difference of opinion, but wfess we feel a 
need for separating a verb from its subject or from its object, 
the following lines from the opening of the Iliad contain no 
pause. 

9: oÀAàs 9 idO(uovs Yuyàs "Aló mpotajev. 
8: ris T dp opoe Oev eprd. Évrégke padyecdar; 
li:  ojveka roy Xp)oqv iriuacev àpyrüpa 
' Arpetóns. 
22: vO dMor này wdvres erevpypynoay ' Axotof. 


By the same criterion it ean be shown that a good many lines 
have no sense pause at their close. A case in point is IL I 11, 
quoted above. Frequently the sense pauses divide two successive 
lines into a number of shorter units, one of which lies partly at 
the close of one line and partly at the opening of the next, as 
in Jl. I 741.: 


© Axe), kéAeaí pe, Ari dire, prvOyoarGar 
pv “AmddAwvos, éxargBeXérao dyakros. 


I do not now mean to assume that the lack of a sense pause at 
the close of a line necessarily obscured the stichcmetry for the 
hearer, although I am inclined to think that suck was the case. 
The present point is merely that a study of sense pauses would 
have frequently to take account of more than a single line, and 
this would distinguish such a study from every form of the 
doctrine of eaesura.' 

In the third place, the technique of Greek poets in regard to 
sense pauses was more precisely regulated than that of the 
Romans. In the Greek hexameter sense pauses were almost 
entirely excluded from the position after the fourth trochee, and 
they were extremely rare in the last two feet and at the close of 
the second and third feet. In the Latin hexametar sense pauses 
occur even after the fourth trochee. They are rare at several 
of the places where they are avoided in Greek, but they are fairly 
common at the end of the second foot and in the middle and at 
the end of the fifth foot. There is, furthermore, much difference 


4 
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between, the usage of the several Roman poets. This state cf 
affairs contrasts with the familiar statement that the czesura cf 
the Latin hexameter is more strictly rezulated than that of the 
Greek hexalseter. 

Bassett showed that the ancient theories of caesura can safely 
be neglected by students of versification. I hope to have shown 
that the modern doctrine of caesura is no more secure. The fact 
remains that word ends and sense pauses are very unevenly dis- 
tributed in ancient verses, and there are noteworthy differences 
according to period, genre, and language as well as incividual 
differences. Both topics call for further study and explanation ; 
but such work must not be based upon the theory of rhythmi2 
cola, or upon ill-founded theories of the origin of Greek vars: 
forms, or upon the notion that word ends are either audible or 
psychologically prominent. Furthermore the position of word 
ends and the position of sense pauses must be treated as two 
separate topics, which are interdependent only because a sense 
pause requires a word end. 


E. F. STURTEVANT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


The opening chapter of the Rhetoric answers thf purpose of a 
modern preface. It proclaims at the outset the author's pri- 
mary object in his book. Aristotle’s object is to show how truth 
and justice may be aided by the effective use of public speech. 
In the body of the work fallacious arguments are, without com- ` 
ment, supplied to the reader as freely as legitimate ones. Owing 
to the seeming indifference with which he presenis the one sort 
or the other, Aristotle has been accused of cynicism by modern 
critics who have, for the moment, forgotten such prefatory 
warnings as: “ We must be able to employ persuasion, just as 
strict reasoning can be employed, on opposite sides of a ques- 
tion, not in order that we may in practice employ it in both 
ways (for we must not make people believe what is wrong), but 
in order that we may see clearly what :the facts are, and that, 
if another man argues unfairly, we on our part may be able to 
confute him (1855' 29-33).” Such is the ideal which redeems 
even the treacherous or arid ground along which the Rhetoric 
sometimes passes. 

Jn a treatise on speech-making, Aristotle is naturally careful 
to begin well and to end well. The first words of his epilogue 
are business-like (ó 8 ériAoyos ovyxerat èk rerrápov), and the 
last are a true peroration (the epilogue of an epilogue),—the . 
crisp, staccato, conclusion of which the final word of all is a 
demand for that act of judgment or decision on which so much 
-stress has been laid in the author's treatment of parliamentary 
and forensic oratory: eonxa, áxgkóare, exere, xpivate. The words 
with which the Rhetoric starts are: $ fyropuxn èste àvriorpopos 
Tj (aAekrucg. I hope to offer elsewhere some reasons for think- 
ing that Aristotle in this opening sentence of his zpooipov means 
to join issue—without losing a single moment—with Plato’s 
contemptuous dismissal of rhetoric in the Gorgias. Rhetoric is 
to be regarded as the counterpart not of a choice cuisine (Gor- 
gias 465 D), but of dialectic. 

Nor does Aristotle delay to mention, critically again, his 
technical predecessors—the writers of “arts” of rhetoric (oi 
Tas Téxvas Tv Aóyov ovyriÜéyres, 1954" 12: cp. veyroAoyovow, 1354” 
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17). The references, general or particular, to these writers in 
the Rhetoric should be gathered together; they are more nu- 
merous andjinstructive than is sometimes thought, though slight 
indeed vienne with what the lost evveyeyi rexvóv must 
have been, Mhe term by which the dedicatory letters of the 
Rhetorica ad Alezandrum (1421* 39) designates the class m 
question is oí rexvoypddo.: the nearest approach to this noun in 
the Rhetoric Is robs riv reyvoAoyoóvras (1256" 17). ` 

In 1354" 13, ai zioras (bearing the same technical sense as 
in the Rhetorsc to Alexander and in Isocrates) reminds us that 
the Rhetoric is full of “terms of art”—a phrase which is 
doubly significant when applied to what was once thought of 
as the art of arts—end that a Glossary (with equivalents in 
English, Latin, and the modern continental languages) .should 
be regarded as an essential part of any modern edition of Ehe 
Rhetoric. mores (which in the Rhetoric has both a broader 
and a narrower meaning) is at once a cerdimal and a trouble- 
some term. No satisfactory English single-word equivalent has 
yet been offered for it. Most translators are content with 
“proofs”; buz this rendering entails a perilous confusion with 
amodeifes (not to speak of rexpnpia, or evAAoywrpot). So perilous 
is the confusion that when Bishop Welldon has translated 4 3t 
moms dnddeagis tis (1850. 4) by “proof is a species of demon- 
stration,’ he not without reason comments that “it would be 
more natural zo argue that demonstration is a species of proof 
‘than that procf is a species of demonstration.” But Aristotle's 
meaning is thet argumentative persuasion is a sort—an inferior 
sort—of demonstration: the enthymeme, in fact, is an inferior 
sort of syllogism, which he actually says a moment later in the 
same Greek way, rò Y évOvpnua ovdrdoywpos rw. The whole of 
the sentence will run in English, “ Persuasion is clearly a sort 
of demonstration, since we are most fully persuaded (moredopev 
páMora: ordirary belief passes into reasoned conviction) when 
we consider a thing to have been demonstrated (áwo8e8eiyÜci: cp. 
TG arodedeiyGar weifovra:, 14039" 12)." As we may see from this 
passage and from a still more suggestive one in the De Anima 
(428° 19 f£.), Aristotle is very much alive, notwithstanding the 
fact that the term had probably long been technical, to the con- 
nexion Of rioris with «e(Ü«y and to the persuasive (rather then 
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demonstrative) character of all purely rhetorical methods of 
producing belief, these being mainly concerned with clues and 
probabilities and not with scientific. certainties. o that we 
want, in English, some word in which this elemfnt of persua- 
sion appears clearly. It is not easy to find, or it would have 
been found before now. ‘Hobbes’s sense of logic and his com- 
mand of English lead to nothing more distinctive than 
“proofs” (even “arguments” would be better than this) in 
his Briefe of the Art of Ehetorique. I once thought of “ per- 
suasives," which I see that Professor W. D. Ross employs in his 
recent monograph on Aristotle. An objection to this is that it 
might be thought to cover pecuniary inducements; and poor as 
Aristotle’s opinion of some of the rhetorical riores is, he does 
not reckon bribes among them. “ Suasions ” hac also occurred 
to me; but this may err on the other side—it may suggest too 
much of moral suasion. Badly as we need a single word when 
rendering a constantly recurring technical term, we must (I 
fear) make shift with “modes (or, sources) of persuasion," 
unless some briefer equivalent can be recovered or invented by 
our colleagues the English philologers. If “ proofs” be retained, 
it should be qualified by the adjective * probable" or “ rheto- 
rical” (as contrasted with “ positive ” or “ scientific 7). “ Evi- 
dences” would seem unsuitable, if only on the ground that 
pdprupes is one of the subdivisions of the dreyvor miores (1375' 
94).—Liüke “persuasion” or “assurance” in English, rioris 
appears—in Aristotle—to oscillate between passive and active 
senses: reló, which is frequent in Plato's Gorgias, is rare in 
Aristotle, though it is found in the passage of the De Anima 
referred to above.—It is worth notice that when the technical 
term ai miíoTes first occurs in the Rhetoric (1854° 18), no defi- 
nition is offered of it, any more than of évOvunya which is found 
in the following line and is simply said to be capa trys «w(oTeos 
(the formal definition coming in 1356" 4). Some knowledge 
of such terms could be taken for granted since not only had 
Aristotle himself already written books on the subject but, as 
he makes clear at the end of the Sophistic Elenchi, the whole 
field of rhetoric, in its more technical aspects, had been care- 
fully tilled long before his day. 

In 1355° 1 the words orep mpórepov ekropey raise two inter- 
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esting qtestions: the Greek use of author’s plural, and the 
value of the Vetusta Translatio as an authority for the text. 
The formeN question is too far-reaching for treatment in these 
notes. But % is well known that, when referring to his own 
writings in the past or future, Aristotle uses the plural number, 
and that the observance or contravention of this usage will often 
serve as.a test of authenticity (e. g. in the case of the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum). ‘The «oA)v xpóvov émovoopey which is Aris- 
totle's quiet way of indiesting his discovery of the syllogism 
(Soph. El., ad f.) forms a striking contrast to (say) the doxpcfo 
yàp 8? éywye with which a late Peripatetic (Demetrius, de Elo- 
. €utione, Š 15) asserts his claim to originality in a matter com- 
paratively so trifling as the use of the periodic form in literary 
composition. Isocrate? use of plural and singular (in beth 
verbs and pronouns) should also be examimed, together with 
. certain similarities, accidental or inherited, in the writings of 
Cicero. To Aristotle’s use of the plural in the way above de- 
scribed there seem to be two exceptions only. One is in the De 
Partibus Animalium (647° 5), where most manuscripts give 
&orep erov mwpórepoy but one has the plural mone, ‘The other 
exception is in the Rhetoris (I. c. 1, 1355" 2), where all the 
manuscripts (including A‘) have do«ep mpórepoy elrov. Here 
William of Moerbeke comes to the rescue; his durimus seems to 
show that eouevy stood in the manuscript from which he was 
translating—a manuscript which may have been older than any 
other extant manuscript of the Rhetoric except A". Friar Wil- 
. liam (the good monk, the “donus monachus” as Roemer rather 
patronisingly calls him) is still excellent company even when 
he nods drowsily as the rosy streaks spread, in the Homeric 
dawn of our recorded history, like human fingers across a 
brightening tract of land and sea. In the amusing passage 
(Rhet. 1405" 18-20) in which Aristotle tells us that it makes 
all the difference whether you say, with Homer, “ rosy-fingered 
morn” or (on your own acount) “ crimson-fingered morn” or 
(worse still) “red-fingered morn,” William of Moerbeke un- 
blushingly translates fododdxrvAos 76s by “rododactylus (ap- 
parently the Latin name for some primeval monster) quam ut 
(3 és)?! Monastic sloth? ‘No; Friar William was a merito- 
rious scholar for his time; his very blunders are endearing, and 
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his literal simplicity is often a real help to us today ‘in recon- 
structing the Greek text that lay before him. 

‘The Vetusta must, obviously, be used with much faution; and 
sometimes it fails us altogether. We cannot, I think, draw any 
safe inference from the absence in it of any equivalent of re in 
did re rò xrÀ., 1355% 21. In this passage, however, we may feel 
inclined to follow Dionysius (First Letter o Ammaeus, c. 6) 
ih reading &a ye rò krÀ., and in general Dionysius’ quotations | 
deserve careful examination. Im constituting any new text of 
the Ahetoric, Roemers Teubner edition would form a good, 
though not an absolutely trustworthy, starting-pcint. Roemer’s 
remark about Cope’s text is caustic: “talem textum post — 
egregiam ‘Spengelii operam lucem vidisse in patria Bentleii, iure 
mireris." The great fault of Cope, as compared with Spengel 
and Roemer, is that he neglects or repudiates (often, however, 
in Immanuel Bekker’s company) many excellent readings found 
in the best manuscript, the famous Paris codex (Parisinus 1741, 
== A*) which contains not only Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics, 
but the De Hlocutione of Demetrius and the De Compositione 
Verborum of Dionysius, together with various other Greek rhe- 
torical or literary treatises. P 1741 is not without serious 
blemishes of its own, such as those I have noted when editing 
the De Elocutione and the De Compositione; but for the Rheto- 
ric it is of supreme importance, and all material deviations from 
it should be scrupulously reported. I may add, by the way, 
that but few passages which it presents to us should, in my 
opinion, be regarded as spurious. Part of the section (towards 
the end of the First'Book) on evidence given under torture is 
clearly un-Aristotelian in language ; and difficulties are presented 
by a longer passage towards the end of the Second Book. In 
the Third Book one wonders whether some of the rather ele- 
mentary remarks on points of grammar are due to later inter- | 
polation or to the infancy of grammatical science in Aristotle's 
own ‘day. So, too, with the observations on’ correct Greek 
(€AAnviZe), and the reference to the “ Attic Orators” (of Ar- 
rikol pytopes): things which perhaps suggest en Alexandrian 
rather than an Attic viewpoint. 

Reverting to Roemer and his strictures on Cope, I am bound 
to point out that his own text (in its revised and final edition, 
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published in 1898 during his lifetime) is dezormed by many 
errors. The corrigenda I have marked in my working copy 
average at: Nast one per page on each of his 235 pages: errors 
—slips or misyrints—either in the text proper or in the critical 
footnotes. To all this must te added his ill-based dogmatism 
(whenever he says * ego scripsi" cr * ego inserui," the odds are 
you think the change is ore for the worse), and his frequent 
desire to impose upon Aristotle too rigid a uniformity in word 
` and thought. These criticisms imply no ignoble wish to decry 
German scholarship. generally: the Berlin Aristotle is enough 
to save one frcm that. Any new recension of the text would be 
greatly indebted: to the labours both of Spengel and of Roemer, 
but I hope it would not fail to enter in the critical footnotes 
most of Bywater's suggestions and many of Herbert Richards’s, 
as indicating difficulties which British scholars have felt and 
tried to solve. | 
The end, as well as the beginning, of Aristotle's Preface is 
effective. It serves tc bring home to us what is still the crux 
of the whole matter. Aristotle failed to accomplish, for his 
pupils and for the general public of his and later ages, one all- 
important thirg: he failed to invent a new term which should 
mark off the vicious trom “he good variety of rhetoric. It is 
near the end cf his wpootuoy that he makes, with shrewd com- 
ments, the observation that there is no special Greek term to 
denote the sophistical raetorieian, whereas the sophistieal dia- 
Jectician has the name of “sophist.’ ‘grop, in fact has to do 
double duty—for a trained speaker and for a tricky speaker. 
The passage in question (1855" 17-21) has sometimes been mis- 
understood. It may he transleted as follows: “ What makes a 
man a ‘sophiss’ is not his faculty, but his moral purpose. In 
rhetoric, however, the term ‘rhetorician’? may describe either 
‘the speaker’s knowledge of the art or his moral purpose. In 
dialectic it is different: a man is a ‘sophist’ because he has a 
certain kind o3 moral purpose, a ‘ dialectician’ in respec, not 
of his moral purpose, bui of his faculty.” Herbert Richards 
(Aristotelica, p. 104) strangely says that there is no authority 
for “understanding prop in a bad sense, not rhetorician but 
unscrupulous speaker.” Apart from Plato, the fact that Aris- 
totle sometimes (e. g. Top. 149^ 29) finds it convenient to 
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qualify pyrwp by ¿ya0ós, and Isocrates (e. g. De Pace? 8 129) by 
movnpos, seems to show that the word was at least ambiguous. 
Jebb’s translation of the above: passage in the Rhetoric is: 
* For the essence of Sophistry is not in tke fagalty but in the 
moral purpose: only, in the case of Rhetoric, a man is to be 
called a rhetorician with respect to his faculty, without dis- 
tinction of his moral purpose.” Here % with respect to his 
faculty " is clearly a slip for “ with respect to his knowledge 
(his scientific skill)," the Greek being xara rav émorhpny (not 
xarà Tyv Siva). Some other slips and flaws in Jebb’s render- 
ing of the first chapter will be found at the following places: 
1854" 20, 24, 84; 1854" 23; 1855° 4, 23, 24; 1355" 3, 4. The 
whole problem of translating Aristotle is difficult, or rather in- 
soluble. Regarded as the first draft of a basy College Lecturer, 
Jebb’s translation is a fme production; and many minor blem- 
ishes in it would have disappeared if he hed revised it for pub- 
lication. In the hands of so admirable 2 writer of English, 
Aristotle retains, in a high degree, his brevity, force, and point. 
Possibly the ordinary English reader, for whom a translation 
printed without the Greek text is mainly -ntended, would have 
been helped and attracted to a greater extent by a version which, 
with some sacrifice of terseness, was more self-explanatory and’ 
less abstruse. Such a version might, to many, have been more 
etavdyvocros: especially if it used such modern helps to the eye 
(dashes, italics, careful punctuation, capital letters, numbered 
headings, and the like) as Aristotle would himself have wel- 
comed with avidity. In the rendering of technical terms Jebb 
does not, I think, aim at any rigid consistency; there he seems 
to me to be right. On the whole, the English reader loses rather 
than gains by a pedantic uniformity in matters of this kind. 
It is not till his Preface, with its many criticisms and general 
anticipatory remarks, is over that Aristotle, making (as he says) 
a, fresh start, frames his definition of rhetcric: “ Rhetoric may 
be defined as the faculty of observing in any given case the 
available means of persuasion (éore 8) 3 fyropixy Sivayis cepi 
éxaaroy Tod Oewpyoa. tò évOexópevov mbavev, 1855” 25)." The defi- 
nition contains no direct reference to speech,—to the “ars di- 
cendi": the word yropxy makes this unnecessary. ' pyropiKy 
also implies réyvy; and so not réxvg but Sóvagus (“the power 
of”) follows. Rhetoric is both art and faculty. Like the 
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Preface, the word @eogñoa, must be borne in mind throughout 
the treatise: we must “ observe,” but not necessarily employ, all 
the possible taeans of procucing belief. A little earlier (1355" 
10), Aristotle Qas said of rhetoric: ob rò retoas Epyov abrijs, ¿AA 
TÒ idey Tà Vmápxovra, qujaya, wept ékagrov. It is with rhetoric as 
with the art of money-making, of which an accepted view is 
said, in the Politics (1257° 5), to be that its function is +ó 
SvvacGar Gewpijoct róðev eater rAqGos xpnuárov. It is sometimes 
held that the formula égorw & in the Rhetoric serves to intro- 
duce a merely popular definition. In the present case, the mode 
of expression is no doubt easy and even casual, but the sub- 
stance is of a scientific exactitude. On no other conditions can 
Aristotle the philosopher undertake to discuss the art af 
rhetoric. 
In 1856° 30, 31 (Zor yàp pópióv te Tás Stadextixys Kal polc, 
KaÜdzrep kal dpxyduevo, dopey), we should, with A^, read ópoía, as 
here given. Jebb, following Cope and the inferior manuscripts 
which all have ópotopa, translates “ an image of Dialectic.” But 
ópoía is confirmed by 1359" 11, where the inferior manuscripts 
unite with A* in giving ógoía 8 éeviv (4 pyropuh) . . . vj Sia- 
Aekrukj. As he proceeds, Aristotle has modified the arresting 
statement with which he opened his book, and here says, less 
strongly and »ioturesqvely, that rhetoric is a “ branch: of dia- 
Jectie and reserables it.”—In 1856" 4, 9, 20, further textual 
help can be had from Dionysius, and in 1857" 20 from the 
Vetusta.—In 1856" 30, Jebb gives, for Sexwofa: 3:4 roto brov, 
* to be demonstrated by persons who are so." Must it not rather 
be “to be proved by means of things (statements) that are 
so”? Jebb’s renderings of 1356" 23-25, 86 (“for ” looks like 
a misprint for “from 2), 1857^ 28, and 1357^ 14, seem open tc 
exception. In 1357" 30-36, the connexion of thought would 
appear (as against Jebb’s version) to be: “ Dionysius, in asking 
as he does (= ry $vAax$v, ‘his bodyguard’) for à bodyguard, 
is scheming to make himsel? a despot. For in the past Peisis- 
iratus kept asking for & bodyguard in order to carry out such 
a scheme (cp. ài rovro, l. 85), and did make himself a despot 
as soon as he got it . . . all these being instances of the one 
general principle, that a man who asks for a bodyguard is 
scheming to make himself a despot.” The Greek word-order 
would appear to indicate that the last clause means, literally, 
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“that it is the man who is scheming . . . who asks* . . (and | 
nobody else>.”—In 1360" 13 Herbert Ki (Aristotelica, P 
104) says of ka rívov 7’ fa yoryijs déovrat kai Tiyov cla yoyijs, iva 
mpòs totrovs Kat ovvÜnka. Kai avpBodral yCyvovrac that “ “standing 
in need’ of the export of certain things, though a possible, is 
certainly a rather odd expression. Should not éfaywyfs koi 
cicaywyys change places so as to soften it?” But déovra: means, 
as usual, “demand,” “call for," and the modern economist 
would agree that, for a country’s well-being, exportation of 
goods is :mperatively necessary, no less than importation. On 
the other hand, Richards is right in accepting the loose use of 
rovrous. It means “the countries concerned," and shows how 
vague (in form) that prince of lecturers, Aristotle, can some- 
times be. In their desire for clearness, some modern lecturers 
have been known to fight shy of pronouns altogether. 

In 1357" 18-17, the underlined qualifications in Aristotle’s 
description of the enthymeme have often been overlooked: “ The 
enthymeme and the example must, then, deal with what is in 
the main contingent, the example being an induction, and the 
enthymeme a syllogism, about such matters. The enthymeme 
must consist of few propositions, fewer often than those which 
make up the normal syllogism.” 

In 1358" 23, the Vetusta may be right in the support it gives 
to the féXrov of the inferior manuscripts. Its Latin for the 
whole sentence is: “circa nullum enim subiectum sunt, haec 
autem quanto quis utique melius elegerit propositiones latebit 
faciens aliam scientiam a dialectica et rhetorica." Here we can 
hardly doubt what the Greek original was for each of these 
Latin words. Sometimes we cannot be so sure. Roemer (p. 5) 
thinks that * prava agere” implies sot or mpárrew, whereas 
our Greek manuscripts give rà daira weifayv; but may not the 
Latin translator be combining the senses of “do” and “ plead”? 
Spengel (I, p. 171) says, with reference to 1354" 32, 4AAà mp 
épyou oriy ávaAafléiv tov axpoarny, sed prae opera est per singula 
captare auditorem: “ desunt Graecis verba per singula neque 
intelligo." May not the translator think thet àva- means “ step 
by step”? In 1368% 25 ($ bmepox? Soket pyview dperqv), Spengel 
(I, p. 214) proposes to substitute ' indicare " for “ insinuare ” 
in the Latin rendering “ excellentia videtur insinuare virtu- 
tem,” forgetting that, in writers of this period, “ insinuare ” 
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means “ indicare.” ‘The sense which the translator attaches to 
dyarnrov in- 1365' 16, 19, is not quite clear, but he hardly goes 
as far as * unique, 7 which per dAAwy in 1. l7 seems to exclude. 
lt is curious that, in the ten passages in which apecBirepo (or 
the singular) is found, the translator—slavishly literal though 
he usually is—only once uses ' seniores," everywhere else 
“ senes." As the one exception (1895" 3) is formed by elderly, 
men who use wise saws and as, further, the Spartan yépovres 
(1898' 15) are Latinized as “ seniores," we might conjecture 
that the distinction was one of worth and dignity—ithat only the 
* seniores et saniores” deserve the comparative. But this view 
seems to be contradicted by 1884" 34, 1385" 25, and 1419" 1, 
in all of which cases men of consideration are concerned. It 
must be admitted, too, that Aristotle himself probably did: not, 

intend much difference between yépovo. in 1890" 4 and zpeo Bí- | 
repo: in 1890" 6 and would have been content with the Latin he 
is given,—' senibus" and “senes.” The use, in classical and 
later Greek, of the degrees of comparison, and the special 
meanings of wpecBirepos, form a large subject on which one 
would like to probe into the mind of the priest who, born in Flan- 
ders during the thirteenth century, became Bishop of Corinth. 
Besides Spengel and Roemer, Dittmeyer’s dissertation Quce 
ratio inter Vetustam Aristotelis Rhetoricorum Translationem et 
Graecos Codices intercedat (Munich, 1883) is sound and help- 
ful. The Committee on Mediaeval Latin Studies, whose objects 
have lately been described clearly and persuasively by Professcr 
G. R. Coffman, will not forget the attractive field opened up by 
Latin translations from. the Greek. Outside that field, Giraldus 
Cambrensis is an important figure. As a Welshman, I should 
much like to know whetaer the “senior quidam " who, at the 
end of the Descriptio Kambriae, is alleged to have delivered that 
remarkable prophecy as to the survival of the Welsh language, 
was or was not simply “ an elderly man " ; and, still more, what 
was the language in which he addressed King Henry IT. 

The Rhetoric, in those larger aspects which make its minute 
philological study perenrially worth while, is full of present- 
day interest. The United States financiers who have lately been 
taking an active and fruitful part in suggesting remedies for 


ihe troubles of unhappy Europe will, it is to be hoped, be the 
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better able to advise and warn their own country because of 
experience acquired abroad: “A comprehensive wiew of these 
questions (questions of national finance) cannot be gained 
solely from experience in home affairs; in order to advise on 
such matters a man must be keenly interested in the methods 
worked out in other lands (1359" 30-323)” Jebb’s “to be 
acquainted with the discoveries of others” hardly brings out the 
full force of ioropixdy evar which implies the eager curiosity (of 
the best kind), and the spirit of research, that should always 
animate those who, whether as students or as men of affairs, 
have some glimpse of 4 wept rà àyÜpómwa. piAocodia. 

Another important passage of which the concluding words 
have sometimes been misrendered is 1359° 9-16. The transla- 
tion should, I think, run as follows: “ The truth is that rhetoric 
is a combination of the science of logic and of the ethical branch 
of polities; and it is partly like dialectic, partly like sophistical 
reasoning. But the more we try to make either dialectic or 
thetoric not, what they really are, practical faculties, but sci- 
ences, the more we shall inadvertently be destroying their true 
nature; for we shall be passing into the rezion of sciences deal- 
ing with definite subjects rather than simply with words and 
forms of reasoning.” ‘The passage explains clearly the nature 
of dialectic and rhetoric, and the way in which they differ from 
particular sciences. The concluding Greek words are: àAAQ uQ 
povoy Adywv. Welldon, following Cope, translates by “mere 
words.” But some implication of rational discussion (Adyos, 
ratio as well as oratio) is surely present where dialectic is con- 
cerned; and, as a matter of fact, both dialectic and rhetoric 
have, a little way back, been described as durdpes rot roploat 
Aóyovs, “ faculties of providing arguments?” (not “of providing 
words"). If Aristotle wished to say, in our sense, "they fight 
about words," his expression would, I think, be pdyovra: wept. 
óvouárov. The phrase “mere words," inadequate in itself, is 
also calculated to prejudice the English realer who has a logical 
bent. It is the logical, and (if we may so say) the psycholo- . 
gieal, sides of rhetorie that Aristotle puts first (in Book I and 
Book II respectively): Book III, the wept Aéfeas, seems to be a- 
kind of grudging afterthought and may nave been separately 
issued. . | 
W: Rays ROBERTS. 


LIV—PTOLEMY’S SKANDIA. 


The Geography of the 2d cy. Egyptian geographer Claudius 
Ptolemy contains, among other things, an account of the island 
Skandia. Ptolemy describes the island aa follows:? Am’ ávo- 


rov 06 ris Kupu Xeocovjmov Tégccapes vioo al KaAovpevat 


+ ^ ` ` ? ` / I ` 3 : Z 
SKavoiar, pets pev mrpat. . . pia dé peyiory kui àvoroAukoTáTmg 
Kata Tas ékflolàs rod Oùrroúia rorapoð . . . Kaerat 06 idiws kai 


abr] Sxavdia, koi xaréyovow abris rè uiv Surixd Xoayot, rà Ó 
ávaroAukà Pavovat kai Bipaico, rà be àpkrukà Piyron, ra 0€ pernp- 
Bpià Potra: koi Aavxiwves, rà Óë péoa Acvovor. This description 
is obviously meager and obscure enough, yet it gives us more 
geographical information than anything else we possess ud te 
the time of Jordanes. Ptolemy thus becomes our chief author- 
ity for the political subdivisions of the Scandinavian peninsula 
during the early centuries of our era. 

Scientific study of the Ptolemaic geography is still in its 
‘beginnings. Jor a discussion of the problems and the methods 
adapted to their solution, see especially G. Schütte, Ptolemy's 
Maps of Northern Eurove, Copenhagen, 1917. For Skandia 
proper, see also J. V. Svensson, in Namn och Bygd VII 1 ff. 
The matter of orthography in particular is troublesome. On 
this point Schutte, after z long examination of numerous Ptole- 
maie misspellings, concludes:? € To a great extent, the present 
Ptolemaic orthcgraphy of exotic barharian names must be re- 
garded simply as a fielc of ruins. If therefore we examine 
each name separately, it would in many cases lead to nothing. 
Our chief key of identification must be a survey of the entire 
milieu. If we take a whole series of names instead of the smgle 
ones, there is a certain amount of hope that we may solve the 
riddles. .A skilful Proc-ustes may distort single names into 
complete obscurity, but he will rarely be able to do the same 
with an entire complexus of them, if he does not at the same 
time disturb their natural order.” Schiitte’s point is obviously 
well taken. In at least cne case, howaver, he fails to follow his 


* Ag everybody knows, the ancients thought Scandinavia an island. 
2 Ed, Karl Müller, Paris, 1883, vol. I, p. 276. 
* Op. cit, p. 20. 
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own method, and inasmuch as the case in question’ concerns us 
nearly, I will take it up in some detail. J 

Tacitus, in cap. 44 of his Germania (98 a. D.),* gives a com- 
paratively long and accurate account of the Suiones or Swedes. 
He ‘speaks of them as living ipso (nj Oceano ‘in: Ocean itself,’ 
and adds, subitos hostium incursus prohibet Oceanus ‘ Ocean 
forbids sudden incursions of enemies) Krom this we may infer 
that Tacitus thought of the tribe as living on an island, or on 
a group of islands, as the Ålands. Now in fact the Swedes 
lived in Scandinavia, which Ptolemy knows as the island Skan- 
dia. And yet Ptolemy’s list of Skandian tribes does not include 
the Suiones. Naturally enough, Schiitte, and cthers before him, 
on the basis of the historical facts, argued that the name Suiones 
must have stood in Ptolemy’s original list. They therefore 
proceeded to restore it to the list by a process of emendation. 
Schütte remodeled the tribe-name Pavóvar: v. Grienberger and 
Bremer, the name Aevõvo. Both emendations are obviously 
violent, and unlikely to gain general acceptance. At the same 
time, the argument that the Suiones ought to be in Ptolemy is 
a good argument, and the actual absence of the name would 
want explanation. What did Ptolemy do with the Suiones? 
As a matter of fact, he has them, I think, but he has put them 
not in Skandia but on the southeast shore of the Baltic. If we 
turn to the Ptolemaic description of European Sarmatia® we 
read a list of tribes said to live on the right bank of the Vistula. 
Going upstream (i. e., south), we find, in order, the names 
BDivvor, XoíAeves, DBpovyovvdiwves, Adapwoi, *OpBpoves. Four of 
these names are easily recognizable: Finns, Purgundians, Va- 
rini and Ámbrones. An easy emendation (+ for 1), already 
suggested, indeed, by Müller, gives us as the fifth tribe the 
Suiones. And this emendation is compelling, for we know 
that the Suiones dwelt between the (Scrid-) Finns, 1. e., Lapps, 
and the Burgundians (of Bornholm), the former being to their . 
north, the latter to their south. Furthermore, Sehütte has 
proved that our list of names properly belongs, not along the 
right bank of the Vistula, but along the southern (and south- 
eastern) shore of the Baltic. For the explanation of the Ptole- 


* Ed. Schweizer-Sidler (7th ed. Schwyzer), pp. 89 f. 
5 Ed. cit., I 4231. : 
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maie displacement I must režer the reader to Schütte.? We can 
now see also yhy the Swedes appear on the Continent instead 
of on the island of Skendia. In Ptolemy’s day the Burgun- 
dians actually held lands on both sides the Baltic, in Pomerania 
as well as in Bornholm. Ard tribes known as Finns likewise 
lived east as well as north of the Baltic. When the Ptolemaic 
sources were consolidated, then, and when there took place 
that elimination of duplicates which any consolidation involves, 
the Swedes, who actually lived between Burgundians and Finns, 
were by an easy error located betwen the Burgundians and Finns 
of the southeastern Baltic coast, instead of In Skandia. Such 
a location would become imperative, indeed, if the Burgundians 
were to be confined to Pomerania, as actually happened. From 
all this it follows that the Swedes appear in Ptolemy, but that 
he locates them in European Sarmatia. Hence we must aban- 
don, as wrong in principle, any atternpt to read or emend them 
into Ptolemaic Skancia as well—If the Ests and Livonians 
were offshoots of the Swedes, as some scholars believe,’ the 
Ptolemaic localization of ths Swedes may even be looked upon 
as in a way correct. | 

My discussion of the Suiones has at least a negative bearing 
on our problem. We know that the Swedes do not belong in 
Ptolemy’s Skandia. And with this knowledge we are able to 
approach with some confidence another question, viz., the ques- 
tion of Ptolemy’s orientation. Did Ptolemy gain his knowledge 
of Skandia from the east or from the west? Tacitus clearly 
got his information from the east. Hence he knows the Swedes 
and the east Baltic generelly. Ptolemy however, seems to have 
based his map of Skandia on a western source (which we may 
call Sk), a source ignorant of the Swedes and all the east. And 
although Ptolemy doubtless had a map on which the Swedish. 
name appeared, he did not associate this map with Skandia at 
all, but, as we have seen, incorporated it into his map of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. It is worth noting that the name Scadinavic 
(with its variant forms) reached the classieal world through 
western sources, and that Tacitus, whose information about the 
North came to him from the east, knows nothing of the name, 


e Op. cit., pp. 127 f. 
7 See, e. g, Noreen, in Fornvännen XV 35 ff. 
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in contradistinction to Pliny, who got his informatién from the 
west.’ | 

Let us now proceed to an examination of the tribe-names 
actually recorded for Skandia. Ptolemy’s list may be divided 
into two groups. First, we have tribes living afar off: in the 
west, in the north, in the interior. ‘These are the XaS«vot, the 
Pivvor, the Aevovor. Secondly, we have tribes near at hand, i. e., 
close to the Cimbric Chersonesus: east and south. Of the first 
group, the Xadevef are usually identified with the Hein of 
later days, who lived in the Norwegian district called Hevómork. 
' Phonologically this identification is satisfactory. Geographic- 
ally too it is passable. But one must suspect that the name 
Heinir in Ptolemy’s days had a broader significance. Norway 
was that part of the Scandinavian world which was least affected 
by the civilization of the south. Its tribes therefore might well 
have been called ‘the barbarians’ by their more cultured kins- 
men in the Jutland peninsula, and Heir of course originally 
meant ‘ barbarians’ rather than ‘men of the heath.’ The inter- 
pretation here suggested fits in better with the western location 
indicated by Ptolemy, and relieves us of having to assume knowl- 
edge (at so early a date) of a tribe rather distant from the 
coast. I present it for what it is worth. I 

Noreen has very plausibly located the Ac<uëvo, east of Lake 
Vattern in the interior of Sweden. I can add nothing to his 
exposition, and shall content myself with a reference to his 
paper on the subject. From his identification of the ®ivvo:, 
however, I must dissent. To make Scridfinns or Lapps of them 
is to put them much too far north, beyond the ken of the author 
of source Sk, or at any rate beyond his range of positive informa- 
tion. I prefer to identify them rather with the Finni of Jor- 
danes, who seem to have held Varmland and westward. This 
region, though some distance from the coast, was accessible ` 
from the sea by way of the Gautelfr and Lake Vänern. 

We now come to the tribes which Ptolemy has put in the east 
and south. And here the first question to be considered is that 
of the meaning of these geographical terms. That tribal locali- 


= "Bee J. V. Svensson, in Namn och Bygd V 153 f., ard IX 68 bottom, 
89 top. 
° See Fornvännen XV 37 €. 
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zations in terms of the points of the compass cannot always be 
taken literally is of course well known. So far as I know, how- 
ever, the principles that actually governed the use of such terms 
 have:never been worxed out. This is not the place to attempt 
_ the task of examinirg the material at our disposition here. I 
will content myself with a single example. The Norwegian 
retainer Ohthere, in his well-known description of Norway 
(which his lord, king’ Al?red, preserved to us), said that Nor- 
way was very long end very narrow. “And pet byne land is 
easteweard bradost, and symle swa norbor swa smelre. IRaste- 
weard hit mes bion syxtig mila brad, oppe hwene bradre; and 
middeweard pritig oó6e bradre; and nordeweard he cwd, peer 
hit smalost were, bez hit mihte beon preora mila brad to pem 
more." Here easteweard otviously means ' southward, and this 
although Norway in fact vrojects further to the west the further 
south one goes. Plenty of other cases of apparent misuse of 
the terms of direction might be cited but for lack of space. 
E. Hjärne has recently suggested?° that these seeming mis- 
takes all have their scurce anc root in Ptolemy and his suc- 
eessors. But I, for one, find it hard to believe that Ohthere 
made learned mistakes of any kind, or that the Icelandic sage- 
men were influencel to any great extent by Greek and Latin 
geographers in zheir application to their homeland of the homely 
terms north, south, east and west! In my judgment Hjàrne 
would have come nearer the irith if he had turned his theory 
round, and suggestec. thet Ptolemy and his successors got their 
false notions about Northern geography through a natural mis- 
understanding of tae terms of direction used by their (ulti- 
mately) native sourz2s of information. 

Ptolemy’s chief error (apart from his notion that Skandia 
was an island) came, I think, from such a misunderstanding. 
Scandia in fact rurs from north to south, but he thought it to 
run from west to ezst. How did he get the idea? Here, as in 
the ease of the name Skandia, the evidence points to a western 
source, Ohthere’s ase of cast where one would expect south is 
intelligible only as š western usage. When a Northman made 
the voyage into the ausimarr or even towards eastern waters, 
he would naturally look-apon the various halting-places or land- 
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marks as milestones (so to speak) on his road. Hach mile- 
stone would in this sense be east of the one before, f'ostever iis 
true direction relative to the starting point. The same would 
apply to the Western trader, and accordingly one would expect 
to find, and one does find, the Cimbric Chersonesus, bent to the 
east in Ptolemy’s map. ‘The usage under discussion is obviously 
logical and correct, from the point of view of the voyage as a 
whole, which was away into the east and back from the east. 
As obviously, however, it might, and did, lead the geographers 
astray.—Another error to which this usage gave rise was an 
eastward displacement of both the Cimbric Chersonesus and 
Skandia, the latter being thus forced into a position over against 
the mouth of the Vistula. This connexion with the Vistula 
(really fortuitous) is the true inspiration for all the theories 
which derive Ptolemy’s source Sk from the east. ` 

When now a Western trade ship rounded the point of Jut- 
land and ventured further east, what part of the Scandinavian 
coast would she first come to? Pretty clearly (as any map will . 
tell you) to the härad now called Fyare, where lived the Feruir 
of Jordanes. I therefore identify the Dipaioo. o1 Ptolemy with 
the Feruir. The variant readings in Müller are: deípawo:, 
Pipésa, Pipetoa, Dipacat. “These readings show uncertainty in 
the middle syllable: the reading ®ipevoa: comes closest to the 
Jordanean form. The Ptolemaic s reappears as the final + in 
Jordanes, if my identification holds; in Ptolemy’s day rhota- 
cism had not yet set in. The Greek ending is probably not 
original. Phonologieally, then, the identification is reasonably 
plausible. Geographically it is well fortified, since the Feruir 
lay on the eastern trade route and consequently would be re- 
corded in Sk as an eastern tribe. If Sk had been an eastern 
rather than a western document, however, the Feruir would 
hardly have appeared at all, and certainly would not have been 
called an eastern tribe! — Schütte, following Zeuss, emends 
Qipaico, to Divaifor.* The emendation obviously does not grow 
out of the Ptolemaie text, and must be looked upon as violent. 

What gave the Feruir their importance, and caused their 
name to be noted on the trade route map Sk? ‘The chances are 
that the traders had a dépót amongst them. The fact that they 
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were the frst tribe reached also had its importance, doubtless, 
when the mip came to be drawn. But a trade route map must. 
have at least two names, and if it has only two the second name 
must be that of the last tribe reached, at the journey’s end. 
The voyage under consideration proceeded, one may suspect, 
much like that of Ohthere, and Ohthere on his eastern voyage, 
as we know, skirted what is now the west coast of Sweden until 
he came to Selund. He did not go into the Sound, however, 
but crossed over, skirted the west coast of Seiund, entered the 
Great Belt, skirted Fyn and finally arrived at the port 
now called Slesvig. Our antique voyagers seem to have fol- 
lowed the same course. Their voyage ended with the cvóva:, 
however, whom I.identify with the inhabitants of Fyn, the an- 
cient Fionia, the Fjón of the Icelanders. If this identification 
holds, the Ptolemaic form has suffered a slight corruption: it 
should read 4evóva:. 

But the eastern route was not the only one open to the West- 
ern trader. He might also venture upon a northern voyage. 
In so doing he could use as a base of supplies his dépôt among 
the Feruir, and by utilizing the streams and lakes he would be 
able to penetrate far into the interior. The northern route 
seems to have led up the Gautelfr and across Lake Vänern. To. 
be compared is the expedition led by king Haraldr Harirati, 
from Snorri's account of which I take the following passage: 12 

En er 4 leið sumarit, helt Haraldr konungr suðr til Konungahellu; 
sföan tók hann léttiskip öll, bau er hann fekk, ok helt upp eptir El- 
finni; lét hann draga af við forsa ok futti skipin upp í vatnitb Væni, 
Síðan røri bann austr yfir vatnit, bar sem hann spurti til Hákonar 
jarls. 

At the northern end cf this route lived the Finni of Jordanes, 
and to the west of these the Heinir of Heiðmörk. If one pene- 
trated still deeper into the interior, one came to the Ljunar, 
beyond Lake Vättern, whom Noreen (and Lindroth) have iden- 
tified with Ptolemy’s Acvavo.. At the southern end of the route 
lived the Gautar, who held the valley of the Gautelfr (their 
very name, indeed, was derived from that of the stream). Pto- 
lemy’s Tora are usually, and with justice, identified with the 
Gautar. We are under no necessity, however, of emending the 
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Ptolemaic form, as the commentators regularly do (if they ac- 
cept the identification). The Gautar were a byAnch of the 
Goths, as we know from Jordanes, and it is to b» presumed that 
Ptolemy knew the tribe by their generic rather than by their 
specific name. | 
. The Aavxiwves remain. They were clearly neighbors of the 
Gautar, and perhaps lived in south Bohus àn. Of their exact 
location however we cannot be sure, since neither name nor 
folk has survived. R. W. Chambers, in his edition of the Eng- 
lish poem Widstih, points out ** that there might well be a con- 
nexion between Ptolemy’s Aavxiwves and the Deanas referred 
to 7* in 1. 68 of the English poem. Chambers says, “As the 
context makes it probable that they [the Deanas] are a Scan- 
dinavian people, it is tempting to suppose that, by a mistake 
of an Old English or a Greek copyist; they are the. same people 
as are mentioned by Ptolemy as Aavxiwves, and located by him 
in the south of Sweden, but whom it has been impossible to trace 
in any other document.” Chambers is undoubtedly correct in 
supposing that the two names refer to the same tribe. He is 
wrong, however, in postulating any scribal errors, unless it be 
the use of the ending -wyves for -oves. The & of Daulwones 
probably stands for a Germanic A, like the ç of Cimbri, Chauct. 
The extant Hnglish form can perfectly well go back to an ear- 
lier *Deahnum. The forms in Ptolemy and in the Widsith 
thus correspond with great precision. The tribal name doubt- 
less was built up on the base dawh/daug, familiar to us in the 
verb dugan ‘be of worth’—The Aavxiwves are frequently iden- 
tified with the Danes, but this identification can be made only 
by assuming that the Ptolemaic name-form is corrupt, and in 
view of its exact correspondence to the name-fcrm in the Wid- 
sith the Ptolemaic form must be accepted as it stands. 

The form Aaevkteves casts further light on the provenience of 
Ptolemy’s source Sk. The use of & or c (instead of h or ch) 
to represent the Germanic h is characteristic of the Celts.* To 
put it in phonetic terms, the ancient Celt, l-ke the modern Eng- 
lishman, substituted his voiceless velar stop for the voiceless 


13 p. 210 note. 
14 In the dat. pl, Deanwm. 
15 See Noreen, in F'ornvünnen XV 23. 
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velar spirhnt of his Germaniz neighbors. The tribal name 
Aavxiwves, then, owes Its form zo Celtic transmission. But this 
stamps source Sk as western, and confirms the other evidence 
pointing in the same direction.—In this connexion ought to be 
mentioned the Ptolemaic location of the three small Skandias. 
These are placed between the Jutland peninsula and Skandia 
proper. The loestiog is correct enough, if the islands in ques- 
tion are Fyn, Laaland and Sjælland, the three chief islands of 
the Danish archipelago. Ptclemy however evidently knows 
nothing of Bornholm, Öland and Gotland, further east, and Lis 
general description of the Skandias thus indicates that Lis 
source of information was of western origin. 


KEMP MALONE. 
THe JoHNS Hopxgms UNIVEELSITY, 
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V.—A SUPPOSED HISTORICAL DISCREPANCY IN 
THE PLATONIC EPISTLES. 


In the eighth Platonic Epistle, 355e, it -s proposed to make 
a son of Dion king at Syracuse. Yet Dion’s only son had died be- 
fore his father, some time before the eighth Epistle was written. 
Here then is & discrepancy that casts doubt on the genuineness 
of the eighth Epistle. It furthermore happens to be the only 
point on which there is difficulty in reconciling the statements 
of the Epistles with the account of events given by Plutarch and 
Diodorus. My purpose in the present article is to propose a 
solution of the difficulty that will, I believe, be an added argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the seventh and eighth Epistles, 
since it indicates certain features in them that are in striking 
harmony with the view that they were composed by Plato to 
deal in each case with a particular situation. 

The historical facts are as follows. Dion’s only son com- 
mitted suicide shortly before his father’s assassination by Cal- 
lippus. This son's name was Hipparmus or, according to an- 
other authority, Aretaeus.? After Dion’s death, about the be- 
ginning of the year 353 B. c., Callippus became ruler of Syracuse 
for thirteen months. In the meantime Dion's loyal followers 
took refuge with Hiketas in Leontini* Dion’s wife Arete was 
in prison at Syracuse, where she gave birth to a posthumous son, 
who is nowhere named. Plato’s message to Dion’s friends, 
contained in the seventh Epistle, was composed during this 
period. 

In the year 352 Dion’s nephew Hipparinus, son of Dionysius 
the Elder and half-brother of Dionysius the Younger, captured 
Syracuse and released, with the rest of Dion’s family, his post- 
humous son less than a year old. Since this success of Hip- 
parinus is referred to in the eighth Epistle, it must have been 
written, if by Plato, at about this time. 


1 Plutarch, Dion, 55. 
? Plutarch, Dion, 31. 
3 Diodorus XVI, 31, 7. 
* Diodorus XVI, 36, 5; Plutarch, Timoleon, 1. 
5 Plutarch, Dion, 57. 
* Diodorus XVI, 36, 5; Plutarch, Dion, 58. 
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Hipparitius died in 350.' Hiketas of Leontini later deserted 
the cause of Dion and caused Dion’s family to be murdered, 
among them the nameless son born posthumously in prison. 

There are two questions to be dealt with in connection with 
` the seventh and eighth Hpistles. In the first place, who is the 
Hipparinus referred to in the introduction to the seventh Epistle 
(324a)? This question has been satisfactorily discussed by 
Adam,? with whom Howalt (Die Briefe Platons, Zurich, 1923) 
in his note on this passage agrees. Dion’s son Hipparinus Are- 
taeus (he probably received the second name to distinguish him 
from his cousin) was dead. In any case, if Plato had supposed 
him to be alive, he would have mentioned him in different terms 
from those which he actually uses. The Hipparinus of the 
letter is said to be of the same age as Dion at a time when the 
latter was twenty years old.^ This is too old for Dion’s son, 
whom Plutarch calls dyréas,“ that is, not yet eighteen years 
old. It is not toc young zor Dion’s nephew, even if we hold 
the writer to the exact year. Dionysius married Dion’s sistar 
Aristomache in 393,74 and we ‘have no reason to doubt that she 
might have borne sons twenty-five years later at the age of forty. 
Moreover, it evidently did not occur to Plutarch that this Hip- 
parinus could be Dion’s son, for if it had, he would have cited 
Plato as authority for the name, when he made that a subject 
^ of discussion (Dion 81). Since the nephew Hipparinus was 
actually in command of support at Leontini a little later, it is 
natural to suppos2 that he was being considered by Dion’s 
friends as a possible leader shortly after Dion’s death. . Some 
have thought that there is a reference to this nephew of Dion 
in Ep. VII, 3288, where it is suggested that the companionship 
of Dion’s nephews would be an incitement to Dionysius to study 
philosophy (in the year 367), and that consequently he must 


7 Diodorus XVI, 38, 5. 

8 Plutarch, Dion, 53; Timoleon, 33. 

° R. Adam, Die Eehtheit der Platonischen Briefe, Programm, Berlin, 
1906. 

19 Ep. VII, 324a. If Nepos is aceurate in giving Dion’ 8 age at death 
as bb years, he mus; have been at least twenty years old when Plato 
first visited Syracuse in 388. 

11 Plutarch, Dion 55. 
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have been more than twenty years old in 353. If, however, we 
can trust the scholiast on Epistle IV, the brothers £ Dionysius 
the Elder had both married sisters of Dion. Hence there ex- 
isted in all probability at the Syracusan court many nephews of 
Dion of about the same age as Dionysius the Younger, and this 
reference would be to them and not to Hipparinus. There is 
accordingly no discrepancy involved in identifying the Hippar- 
inus of the seventh Epistle with the nephew oz Dion who was 
preparing to lead Dion's friends against Callippus. 

The question that concerns the eighth Epistle, however, is 
still in need of an answer. The writer o2 that Epistle refers 
(355e) to a son of Dion as being alive when the letter was writ- 
ten, more than a year after Dion’s only son had met his death. 
There are just four possible methods of explaining this refer- 
ence: 1. The writer did not know of the death of Dion’s son. 
2. The writer is referring to Dion’s second son born posthu- 
mously. 8. Our authorities are wrong anc Dion's son had not 
died. 4. Our authorities are wrong in their statement that it 
was Dion's only son who died. 

All of these methods have found scholars to advocate them at 
some time. No one in recent years has, however, adopted the 
second among the four possibilities, in spite of the fact that it is 
the only one that avoids the difficulties involved in supposing 
that Plutarch and Plato were in disagreement. That the solu- 
tion of the problem really lies after all in supposing that it is 
Dion’s posthumous infant who is referred to in the eighth 
Epistle is, I believe, proved by certain considerations that I 
proceed to state, 

We have in the first place two convincing arguments for this 
view. To begin with, Plutarch, who was well informed about 
all that concerns Plato and Dion, evidently agreed with this 
view, for he would otherwise certainly have discussed the dis- 
crepancy between his account and Plato’s. His discussion of a 
less important disagreement elsewhere (Dion 20) makes this 
plain. Plutarch’s interpretation deserves to be decisive unless 
there are strong arguments against it that Plutarch was not 
capable of estimating properly; and such arguments do not 
exist. 

My second convincing argument is based on the curious way 
in which Plato, in the passage of the cizhth Epistle that has 
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been refered to, intrcdices Dion’s scn merely as & representa- 
tive of his father aud zrandfather. Jt is proposed to create 
three kings, all descendants of the original Hipparirus and Dio- 
nysius. In the case of each of the other two candidates for 
kingship Plato makes the most of the man’s name and of any 
worthy achievements or 2haracteristics that he has to his credit. 
Dion’s son apparently is nameless and undistinguisned in what 
he has done and in whaz he is. ‘The only possible explanzticn 
for such featurelessness is that the scn referred to is precise y 
the nameless infant who had just come to light. Rightly con- 
sidered Plato’s. reticence fairly shouts the truth in our ears. 
Coupled with Plutarch’s silence it is cverwhelming evidence. 

In addition to the foregcing, moreover, we have strongly co-- 
roborative items of evidence. There are two circumstances 
worthy of note which, on any other view, demand an explana- 
tion that is not to be elicited. Once considered in the light of 
the interpretation here proposed, however, they become signif- 
cant and harmonize perfectly with the series of events. In the 
first place, why, if a son of Dion was known to be in existence 
throughout, is he mentioned only in the eighth Epistle, and nct 
at all (as a successor t> Dion) in the seventh, whose author is 
so concerned to vindicate the memory of Dion and to ensure 
the continuance of his pelitical program and party? A living 
son of Dion would surely have received the allegiance of his 
friends; in that case no >ne would have turned to Hipparinus 
the nephew. The author ot the seventh Epistle knew that Dion’s 
son was dead; the author of the eighth was willing to make the 
most of the fortunate d-scovery of a posthumous infant who 
might represent his cause. 

The second circumstance which is illuminated by the presen; 
interpretation is Plutarch's twice repeazed statement that Hike- 
tas of Leontini had Dion’s sister, wife and infant son destroyed 
at sea.  Plato's eighth letzer evicently had its effect, and Dicn’s 
son did become a focus fcr the loyalty of Dion’s followers. We 
have & striking parallel to the situation of this infant in the 
strife that centered about the posthumcus son of Alexander the 
Great, thirty years later. In the confusion that followed the 
death of his father he was doomed to perish, the innocent victim 
of a heritage too great for a helpless babe. 


A SUPPOSED HISTORICAL DISCREPANCY. 875 


Up to this point nothing has been mentioned that would 
account for the neglect of this proposed solution, dbvious as it 
seems, by practically all students of the Epistles. The stum- 
bling-block is found in the language used by Plato, Epistle VIII, 
357be, which I will quote: égorw 9e ratra cix àBUvara à yàp èv 
voiy re dvra wvxotv Tvyxáve kai Aoywrapévois cipety BéXrwrra. éroi- 
pos exe, Tatra de oyeðòv 6 kpívov ddwata cix eU dpové. Ayo 
St ras Svo rv re lamapívov rod Atovuciov )éos*kal Tijv ToU pod Déos ° 
rovro yap cwvouoAoyqcávroiw vois ye GAAS ZXvpakociow olipa, qücw 
Ócovrep THS woAEws kýðovrar cvvOokév. Can Plato possibly mean 
to mention as one of the two minds that possess his ideals that 
of an infant in arms? Let us not answer in the negative until 
we have examined the alternative very carefully. Plato had 
great faith in heredity and m education. It is at least possible 
that in the absence of solid grounds he set all his hope on the 
expectation that Dion’s son would follow in his father’s steps. 
It is like Plato to be most emphatic when he is most paradox- 
ical. Fantastic as Plato’s proposal becomes if we suppose that 
it concerns such an infant, surely it is not more fantastic than 
other proposals in this letter, or in the dialogs of Plato for that 
matter, when they are examined in the light of actual condi- 
tions. This passage is hardly so conclusive as it has been sup- 
posed to be. 

The possibility that Plato may have the infant in mind here 
once admitted, let us see whether there ar» any indieations in 
ihe language of the passage that will turn ihe possibility into & 
probability. -Why does Plato employ the expression Aoywapévois 
ebpeéy féXrwTa érolpos čye In coórdination with è Svoiv óvra 
Vvxaiv rvyxdve? Is it that he spoke first of his ideals as already 
in the minds of two persons (among the three recommended for 
the kingship, it turns out that Plato means), then added what 
may be taken as a qualification of his too bold assertion, the 
statement thet (at least) the way is open for anyone (hence 
a fortiori for Dion’s son), once he has given due thought to the 
matter, to discover the excellence of these ideals and so to pos- 
sess them later and join in making them effective? Plato’s 
language is, I believe, influenced by his consciousness that he is 
Speaking of an infant; he reserves something of his meaning 
and the ‘construction shifts to follow the shifting thought. 
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In the last sentence that I have quoted there is a similaz shift 
of construction and an indication that the expected concurrence 
of the two minds lies some way in the future. Plato says: 
“ When these two have come to an agreement, L am sure that all 
the other Syracusans, at any rate all who have their city’s wel- 
fare at heart, are in accord.” ‘ichards’ proposal to add d» after 
ovvdoxeivy Would to be sure improve the form of the sentence. 
As it stands, howeven, its very irregularity well indicates Plato’s 
wish to speak of the future as already present. We have to 
translate less literally as follows: “ The rest of the Syracusans 
who have the city’s welfare at heart are in accord, I am sure; 
we need only wait for these two io arrive at an agreement.” 
There would be no such occasion for a period of waiting, except 
for the fact that one of the two had still to develop for many 
years before becoming capable of aporeciating Plato’s ideals. 

To sum up, we have adequate evidence that Dion’s elder son, 
Hipparinus Aretaeus, is not named in Plato’s Epistles and that 
he is not referred to in the eigath Epistle. This was the opin- 
ion of Plutarch, who is in this case a particularly competent 
authority, and it is the only opinion that squares with the facts. 
Even the passage most difficult te explain on the assumption 
that this view is correct, is found on examination to be, if still 
a stumbling-block, at least not an insuperable one, and to have 
peculiarities that need the present hypothesis to ‘explain them. 

With the removal of this supposed historical discrepancy. the 
way is clear to accepting the evidence of style and thought and 
considering the eighth Epistle a genuine work of Plato, who 
here uses a literary form developed by Isocrates and frequently 
employed by his contemporaries to put a political program be- 
fore the public. The Letter is already accepted as genuine by 
such competent authorities as Burnet, Wilamowitz, Ritter and 
Eduard Meyer, not to mention others, and it is not unworthy 
to rank as a Platonic contribution to ephemeral literature. 


L. A. Post. 


ELAVERFORD CorrgG@m,. 


, 
VI— THE INDEFINITE FIRST SINGULAR. 


Frequent association with the subjunctive mood has drawn a 
great deal of attention to the indefinite second singular; but the 
corresponding use of the first person has passed almost un- 
noticed. 

Many of the best cases are found in passages where a speaker, 
needing two indefinites, introduces ego as a foil to tu. This 
situation is reflected in the colloquial “ meum and tuum,” as 
when it is said of a person of questionable honesty: “ His ideas 
of meum and tuum are somewhat confused.” | 

Thus used, the words meum and tuum do not refer to the 
speaker and hearer. They are quite indefinite in scope, con- 
noting something like “ one’s own property” and “ the property 
of others.” Of.: 


Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 68: In hoc enim genere nescio quo 
pacto magis quam in aliis suum cuique pulehrum est. Adhuc ne- 
minem cognovi poetam, et mihi fuit cum Aquinio amicitia, qui 
Sibi non optimus videretur. Sic se res habet; te tua, me delec- 
tani mea. 


This passage has to do with a poet’s predilection for his own 
compositions. The tenor is general throughout; and, at the end, 
. te and tua are certainly indefinite, for they could have no appli- 
cation to the hazily conceived young interlocutor. 

Though Cicero himself was a writer of verse, it is quite likely 
that me and mea are meant to be equally indefinite; in fact, to 
make the words specific would seem to put the speaker and 
Aquinius in the same class—a meaning which we may be sure 
that Cicero did not intend to suggest! 


Juvenal, III. 288 ff. : 


Miserae cognosce procemia rixae, 
Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. 
Stat contra starique iubet; parere necesse est; 
Nam quid agas, cum £e furiosus cogat et idem 
Fortior? 


This satire represents a friend of Juvenal’s as shaking from 
his feet the dust of Rome. At the gate, he pauses long enough 
to set forth the miseries of city life that cause him to seek a 
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quieter abade. Among other things, he mentions the propen- 
sity of roistering blades to rove avout at night in quest of de- 
fenseless victims they may abuse. 

In the lines quoted, there is ro reference to Juvenal, of course ; 
tu is the typical buliy, and ego is the peaceable pedesirian: 
* Hear now the start of a wretched brawl—if brawl it is, where 
one party does the beating, and the other suffers all the blows." 

This example is particularly interesting because, just twe lines 
farther on, the case of the victim is shifted to the indefinite 
second singular (note agas and te), while further reference to 
the bully now requires the third person (furiosus cogat). Com- 
pare also the following: 


Juvenal, XVI. 17 f.: 

lustissima centurionum 
Cognitio est igitur de milite; nec mihi deerit 
Ultio, si iustae defertur causa querellae. 
Tota cohors tamen est inimica, omnesque manipli 
Consensu magno effieiunt, curabilis ut sit 
Vindicta et gravior quam iniuria. Dignum erit ergo 
Declamatoris mulino carde Vagelli, 
Cum duo crura habeas, offendere tot caligas, tot 
Milia clavorum. 


There is a reference here to the difficulty that confronts the 
civilian in the fact that a case against a soldier can be tried only 
in a military court. In such a court, the civilian may indeed 
secure a verdict in his favor, but at the risk of incurring further 
hurt at the hands of the soldier’s friends. 

At the outset, the civilian is typified by the indefinite first 
person (mihi), with a shift later to the indefinite second (Cum 
duo crura habeas). 

The use of indefinite tu and ego as typifying two opposing 
parties lends itself readily to lively, dramatic effects; e. g. 


Cicero, de Off. ii. 83 ff.; Habitent gratis in alieno. Quid ita? 
ut, cum ego emerim, aedificarim, tuear, impendam, £u me invito 
fruare meo? Quid est aliud aliis sua eripere, aliis dare aliena? 
Tabulae vero quid habent argumerti, nisi ut emas mea pecunia 
fundum, eum tu habeas, ego non habeam pecuniam? 


Cicero here is discussing the evils of confiscation and can- 
cellation of debts. Midway in the passage, the two factions 
affected by such measures are referred to by the colorless aliis . . . 
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aliis. The difference in style incident to the employment of 
indefinite tu and ego is well illustrated at the oeginning and 
the end of the citation. So again: 


Cicero, in Verr. ii. 8. 198: Tu, cum tibi ego frumentum in 
meis agris atque in mea civitate, denique in iis locis, in quibus 
versaris, rem geris, provinciam administras, paratus sim dare, 
angulum mihi aliquem eligas provinciae reconditum ae dere- 
lictum? iubeas ibi me metiri, quo portare non expediat, ubi 
emere non possim? 


This passage has to do with the abuses incident to the col- 
lection of taxes in Sicily during the period of Verres’ misrule. 
The Roman official is represented by tu, while ego stands for 
the agricultural interests generally. ‘Though not himself an 
aggrieved provincial, Cicero naturally uses the first person for 
‘the party with which he is in sympathy. 

Though some of the best examples of the indefinite first sin- 
gular are found in passages where there is antithesis to indefinite 
iu, there are good cases also where ego lacks such balance, 
notably in connections where a general principle is laid down 
and followed by one or more illustrations; e. g. 


Cicero, p. Caec. 74: Mihi credite, maior herecitas uni cuique 
nostrum venit in isdem bonis a iure et a legibus quam ab iis, 
a quibus illa ipsa bona nobis relieta sunt. Nam ut perveniat 
ad me fundus, testamento alicuius fieri potest; ut retineam 
quod mewm factum sii, sine iure civili fieri non potest. 


Seneca, de Ira, iii. 34. 1 f: Crede mihi, levia sunt propter 
quae non leviter excandescimus, qualia quae pueros in rixam et 
iurgium concitant; . . . auferre hie mihi hereditatem voluit; 
hic me diu in spem supremam captatis criminatus est; hic scor- 
tum meum concupivit. 

As above noted, interest in the indefinite second singular has 
hitherto rather overshadowed the corresponding use of the first 
person. But the latter must be taken into account in any com- 
prehensive treatment of indefinite uses. | 

' H. C. Nurrine. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


REPORTS f 
Hermes, Vol. LVIII (1823), Nos. 3 and 4. 


Die Feldzüge Antiochos’ des Groszen nach Kleinasien und 
Thrakien (241-287). O. Leuze continues his study of the chron- 
ology of these campaigns. Hə devotes considerable space to 
prove that P. Scipios Africanus was not sent as an ambassador 
to Antiochus in the year 193 B. C., as Acilius stated (cf. Livy 
XXXV 14, 5-12), nor in the year 192 B. C. as Nissen conjec- 
tured. Neither did Le go there on a tour of investigation in 
193 as Holleaux tried to show (ef. A. J. P. 38, 213). "The story, 
of Scipio’s interview with Hannibal dealing with the ranking of 
generals is one of the mumerous legends that were invented to 
glorify Scipio. 

Vergil’s Sechste Ekloge (288-304). G. Jachmann shows that 
Vergil followed a plan in his enumeration of the Silenus songs. 
The first one tells of origins down to animals roaming on moun- 
tains; then continues with the ancestors of the human race, the 
age of Saturn and conc.ujes with Prometheus who introduced 
the age of invention. After this follows a catalogue of songs 
of love and transformaticn, myths that are at least formally 
related. The Hylas myth seems to form a transition. The 
strong contrast presentec by the Gallus poem only heightens the 
honor that Vergil conferred upon his friend. Jachmann de- 
velops his idea with inzeresting discussions of Apollonius’ Argo- 
nautica (I 496 if.), Verg. Georg. IV 345 ff.; II 475 fi., Ovid 
Ars Am. II 467 ete. The ecsmogony of the first song was 
clearly not derived from Lucretius as shown by vv. 32, 38: 
semina terrarumque animeeque marisque . . : et liquidi simul 
ignis, the term semina notwithstanding. On the cther hand 
Vergil did not derive the icea of four elements from Empedocles 
or the Stoa, but more prokably from a popular conception. 


Zur Textkritik der D:onysiaxa des Nonnos (305-321). H. 
Tiedke discusses and emends a number of passages of the Dio- 
nysiaca, and supports his conjeccures largely with the usage of 
Nonnus. 

Metrische Beiträge (322-326). K. Münscher after expressing 
high praise of Wilamowitz Griechische Verskunst (1921), takes 
exception to his treatmenz of the Alcaic verse; viz, whereas 
Wilamowitz 1. c. II ch. 13 believes that Horace's caesura separ- 


ated original elements of verse: =-~-- —------, Münscher 
holds that the Alcaic verse was composed of an iambic member, 
followed by a Telesilleion i —----—-:-). Nor did Horace de- 


rive his theory of long syllables and caesuras from a book on 
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meters. Horace with Roman strictness made a rule of what was 
only a tendency (cf..A. J. P. XLIV 73). 


Synkrisis (827-368). T. Focke gives a detailed account of 
. the comparison of persons and things in Greek and Roman liter- 
ature in order to show the historical elements and traditional 
yévos in the brief comparisons appended to the L4ves of Plu- 
tarch who, saturated with the ancient culture, produced in these 
comparisons the fruit of his old age. That he was conscious of 
the agon motif is shown in Theseus I: rode ori x7A.; this 
popular motif was also influential in later Eraropgan literature. 
Many examples are extant of its use in anciert times, viz.: 
‘certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 3íxawos kai ddixos Adyos in Arist. 
Clouds, comparisons between philosopher and king (Alexander 
and Diogenes) ete. Such topics were adopted in the rhetorical 
schools, and the influence of rhetoric shows itself early. Writers 
of encomia were fond of finding resemblances, for which myth- 
ology and art furnished abundant material. That the encomium 
must introduce distinguished parallels was recommended by 
Aristotle (Rhet. I 9, 13688 19) and Anaximenes ($8 35, p. 83, 
Sp.-H) and was exemplified by Isocrates in his Huagoras. 
Focke continues with a discussion of literary criticism, which 
was dominated by ethical standards, and of historiography, 
which began with comparative ethnography (cf. Herodotus ard 
Hippocrates =. dépwv, t8drwv, rómov), The sources of Plutarch’s 
comparisons have received little attention, whereas a flood of 
literature has covered the Lives. Focke shows that Solon’s 
poems, Timaeus and rhetorical teaching furnished some data 
that are not found in the Lives. That Plutarch practised the 
‘art of eulogistic comparison in his youth is shown by.his 2. 
declamation : =. ris ’"AAeEavSpou réyns 3) àpergs : and in these com- 
parisons rhetorical doctrine can be shown in detail. As regards 
their evident ethical purpose, Leo has shown that this feature 
originated in the Peripatetic school. It besame a habit with 
Plutarch in the course of his ethical studies. The comparison 
of Roman with Greek characters had become a tradition long 
before Plutarch’s time, for which Panaetius and Polybius had 
laid the foundation. 


Neue Bruchstticke des Rémischen Festkalenders (369-392). 
Georg Wissowa discusses recent notable additions to the Fasti, 
which had received only few additions since Mommsen published. 
his second edition in CIL, I*. He takes up in order fragmerts 
found at Ostia, Praeneste and Antium. At the last place more 
than 300 fragments of stucco with letters painted in black and 
red were found and have been admirably piec»d.together. These 
stucco fragments revealed themselves as the remains of a pre- 
Julian calendar with its 355 days, in many respects a most 
important discovery. For example it confirms several of Ovid’s 
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dates of temple foundations. The Praeneste calendar ie Oct. 
23 as the date of the second Sattle at Philippi. 


Die Betriebsforman des Grichischen Handels im IV. J &hra.. 
(393-425). J. Hasebroek gives a detailed picture of Greek com- 
merce during the IV century B. C., based mainly on the orators, 
as he did of the banking system (c£. A. J. P. XLII 346). There 
was no business by commissicn, which did not arise until after 
the middle ages; no system ef transportation between definite 
ports; no bills of lading. The foreign trade was originally in 
the hands of ship owners, who carried their own goods to market 
(vaskXnpot) ; but as they had room, not only for passengers (ori- 
ginally europo., later impara: , but also for additional freight, 
a class of traders arose whc paid freight charges and accom- 
panied their goods either in person or by a representative ; these 
were known as éuropo. From the frequency of this practice, 
čuropos became a general term to designate the foreign trader, 
including the vavxAypos, who never became a mere freighter. 
In juxtaposition the vavxAnpos wes a trader who owned the vessel, 
in contrast with the éuopos (or at times ém Barns), who paid 
freight charges. In either case the goods were always accom- 
panied by the owner, or his representative, to foreign ports waere 
they were exhibited and sold in bulk or at retail. The vav«dAnpos, 
as owner of the ship, had the edvantage of being able to change 
his destination, if he happened “o hear of a better market for 
his goods, and better prospects for a return cargo, an important 
consideration in view of the limited circulation of local coinage. 
The advantage offered by Athens is shown in Xenophon (De 
Vectig. ITI 2). The épropos at times was compelled to transfer 
his goods to another vessel. This foreign trade was largely 
dependent on capital borrowed on bottomry or the hypothecated 
cargo, and it is noteworthy thas the lender, or his representative, 
would be among the passengers, unless he had an agent at the 
port of destination to guard ais interests. Witnesses generally 
took the place of written acknowledgments, which became com- 
mon later (ef. the ostraca and papyri of Egypt). Documentary 
evidence was confined to loans on bottomry and hypothecated 
. goods, and on return of the .can the document was destroyed. 
The article contains rumerous other details and instructive illus- 
trations from the orators. 


Protogamia, Zum Montanismus und Donatismus in Africa 
(426-440). E. Bickel interp-ets an inscription found at Car- 
thage in the year 1900 (CIL VIII Suppl. 4 (1918) 25045), 
which E. Seckel (Berl. Sitzurgsb. 1921 p. 989 ff.) calls “ein 
kirchenrechtliches Denkmal des Montanismus.” After a discus- 
sion of the sects of Montaniscs and Donatists in Africa and 
especially Tertullian’s relation Zo the former, he shows that the 
term patriarchae of the inscription is explained by the excessive 
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adoration of bishops by the Donatists. Likewise the term proto- 
gamia has reference to the refusal of the Donatists to recognize 
any sacrament excepting their own, hence while advocating mo- 
nogamy, they excepted marriages that had preceded adoption 
into their sect, which provision included the spiritual marriages 
of nuns, the chief grievance of the Catholics. The language of 
the inscription also points to the IV century A. D. 

Eine Doppelfassung in den Sophistenbiographien des Hu- 
napios (441-447). Kurt Latte cites a passage from Photius 
which describes a véa éx8ooc:w of Kunapius’ histories, which, ac- 
cording to Photius, was less violent in its atzacks upon the 
Christians. Latte agrees with Lundstrém that this revision had 
been made by Eunapius himself, which some scholars have 
doubted. A trace of this véa éx8oc:s appears in a passage of the 
Bio. Xodwróv which Latte discusses. 

Kallinikos von Petrai (448-456). A. Stein examines the 
data in Suidas s. v. KaAAlvixos, xaxotnAla, T'evéÜuos and "Iovuavós 
Aópvov and concludes that Callinicus belonged to the second kalf 
of the ITI century A. D. The Lupus to whom he dedicated his 
Ilep? xaxofndias pgropu«gs was probably Virius Lupus who was 
consul ordinarius in the year 278 A. D. More interesting is the 
conjecture that the Cleopatra to whom he dedicated his Alex- 
andrian history was Zenobia of Palmyra, who during her brief 
rule over Egypt adopted the name Cleopatra. 


Miscellen: F. Jacoby (457-458) estimates the length of Anax- 
imenes’ history of Alexander and concludes that it contained 
five books rather than nine as.Didymus states (cf. i. Demosth. 
col. 9, 43 ff.) .—E. Orth (459-460) emends Bacchylides X VIII 
(XVII Bl) 16 véJov to Sóu]ov—J. Wackernagel (460-464), 
under the title Onomatologica, emends Varro 1. 1. IX 55 enuus 
enua, which had been changed to Ennius Ennia, to Aemilius 
Aemilia; Cie. Verr. IV 148 Theoractum zo Theoplactum (cf. 
OcówAakros in Hesychius); Latreus to Elatreus in Ovid Met. 12, 
458; and finally discusses mistakes in transliterating Iranian 
names: MeyaBvfos for Meyáflv£os, "Ivradpév;s and "Apradpévgs for 
—¢épvns (due to folk-etymology), ’AyaBdrara (Wilamowitz, 
Aesch. Pers. 961) for "Ayfárava. The collateral ’Ex@drava was 
due to éxfatvo.—J. Mussehl (465) acknowledges the precedence 
of Crusius (cf. Philolog. LXV (1906) p. 159 £.) in explaining 
Martial’s epig. Alphius—Olphius according to A and Q.——Corri- 
genda (465) to article Synkrisis p. 327 ff. 


GovcHER COLLEGE. HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


ROMANIA, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 1-4. 


Pp. 1-47. D. S. Blondheim, Essai d*un vocabulaire com- - 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen âge. A previous 
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article by the same author was published in the Romania in 
1910 under the title Contribucion à la lexicographie frangaise 
d’après des sources rabbiniques. Dr. Blondheim’s researches 
have now been extended to include besides French and Spanish 
dialects also those of the Provencal, Catalan, Portuguese and 
Ttalian Jews. The texts utilized as a basis for this new study 
were for the most part translations of portions of the Bible, 
and this work om the sources vas largely made possible by the 
assistance of many well-known scholars both in Europe and 
America, especially those intarested in the study of Jewish dia- 
lects. The translations, it is contended, are ultimately derived 
from the Greek Bible, through Vulgar Latin forms related to 
the Vetus Latina. The latter, it is asserted, underwent Jewish 
influence. The work is ‘arrarged alphabetically, and the present 
instalment comprises the letters A to E. 


Pp. 48-62. E. Droz, Nctiee sur un recueil de louanges. 
Three copies are known of a small book entitled Les louenges a 
nostre seigneur || A nostre dame et aux benoiiz sains || et saintes 
de paradis. l6 was printed for Antoine Verard shortly after the 
year 1500 in all probability. (Che author of this article refrains 
from giving a complete deseziplioa, preferring for his part to 
call attention to several interessmg pieces which it contains and 
to mention the names of som» dozen hitherto unknown authors. 
Of the latter we may note these of Jehan de Cerisy, Pierre 
Hesglache, Tibault, Regnault Gorra, Amauri Marie, Anthoine 
Tiart, Frère Jean Bisquet, Gervais larger, Nicolas Bassereau, 
Julian Lelest, Jehan Panier. Micole Petit and Colas Jougon. 
The literary notes on this period left by the late M. Emile Picot 
have furnished some of the material used in this article. 


Pp. 68-97. Pio Rajna, Varcetà provenzali. I. Per la data- 
zione della Sancta Fides @Agen. II. Bernart de Ventadorn, 
Qan Verba fresca. III. Il p-à antico trovatore italiano. The 
veteran Romance scholar of Italy here identifies one of the char- 
acters “ Corbarin ” mentioned in the first poem with Kerbogha, 
emir of Mossul, defeated by the Christians in the First Cru- 
sade, on June 28, 1098. This supplies a probable date for the 
composition of the poem in quescion while the heathenish name 
was in everybody's mouth. In the second section a refutation 
of Appel’s views as to certain rhyming habits of the trouba- 
dours is given, and corruption in the manuscript tradition is 
alleged to be at the bottom cf the whole question. The third 
section calls attention to the act that Provençal lyrics were 
written down by the scribes fram memory in many instances 
no doubt, and not copied from earlier manuscripts solely, as is 
often assumed by modern scholars. Starting out from this 
basis the author investigates the claims of the oldest Italian 
troubadour. 
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Pp. 98-117. Mélamges:—Johan Vising, Encore une fois 
Desver, Resver—Antoine Thomas, “ La fest» de la Moutouse." 
—J. Anglade, A propos de Peire Vidal, I-VI.—+ Gertrude 
Schoepperle (Mrs. R. S. Loomis) Pour le commentaire de 
Villon; Note sur la Ballade des menus propos. 


Pp. 118-126. Discussions :—Lucien Foulet, L'ordre des mots 
et l'analyse de la phrase. 

Pp. 127-137. Comptes rendus. ° 

Pp. 188-150. Périodiques. 

Pp. 151-160. ‘Chronique. 


Pp. 161-185. O. H. Prior, Remarques str l'englo-normard. 
The history of the French language in England after the Nor- 
man conquest has long cecupied the attention of scholars, aad 
varying views have been freely expressed. The writer of the 
present article feels inclined to assume a stronger influence of 
the native language on the imported French tongue than has 
hitherto been conceded. ‘Witness, for instance, the jargon called 
“law French,” which persisted almost down to our own times. 
An extensive investigation of the English dialects and their 
influence on the French brought over from the continent is 
needed before these linguistic questions can be definitely settled. 


Pp. 186-203. Maurice Mann, La couleur parse en ancien 
francais et chez Dante. Modern French dictionaries state that 
this is the name of various shades of blue, ut Italian diction- 
aries give to the corresponding word in their language the 
meaning “deep red." “ Violet” would be a bezer translation 
at the present day to designate the color connoted by the Old 
French term. 


Pp. 204-259. Edmond Faral, La pastourelle. I.—L’élément 
aristocratique: 1. Les théories en cours. 2. Examen nouveau 
des textes. (1.) L'action et les situations. (2.) Les caractères, 
les sentiments et les mceurs. IL-—IL/élément savant: 1. Les 
théories en cours. 2. Examen nouveau des faits. Conclusion. 
Ás the result of his painstaking investigations the author con- 
cludes that the “ pastourelle” is eminently aristocratic, that 
under the influence of Virgil it is also learned in the Mediæval 
sense. 


Pp. 260-282. Mélanges :—Paul Marchot, Sur le plus ancien 
texte rétique.—Albert Dauzat, “Gaba et ses dérivés.—L. Clédat, 
Les anciennes locutions formées avec “ainsi.”--H. Chaytor, 
Fragment of the Roman de 'Proie.—Antois Thomas, Les plus 
anciénes mancions du Roman de Berinus.—Jessie L. Weston, 
Notes on the Grail romances: Caput Johannis == Corpus Chris- 
ti —E.-G. Léonard, Note sur le ms. B. N. lat. 17730. 
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Pp. 283-800. Comptes rencus. 
Pp. 301-312. Périodiques. 
Pp. 313-320. Chronique. 


Pp. 321-342. R. Fawtier et E. C. Fawtier-Jones, Notice du 
manuscrit French 6 de la John Rylands Library, Manchester. 
This manuscript formerly belonged to Lord Crawford, end it 
contains only twelve leaves which are fragmenis cf two or three 
different codices of the thirteench and fourteenth centuries. It 
may possibly be no. 1119 of tae Libri collection as described 
in the catalogue. Our manuscript contains a series of French 
texts which are preserved in only a few copies, tw> of them only 
in this copy. The most importent one is La vie ce Saint Alexis 
as edited by Gaston Paris, but only a portion oZ the text is here 
preserved. 


Pp. 343-388. D. S. Blondheim, Essai d'un vo2abulaire com- 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen Age (suite). 
This second instalment includes the letters F to >. 


Pp. 389-416. J. Jud, Mots d'origine gauloisə? Troisième 
série. ‘Only six words and grotps of words are investigated in 
this new series, the best known of them being the French words 
Auvent and Blé. 


Pp. 417-482. Mélanges:—Georges Thouvenin, Le fabliau de 
*l/oue au chapelein ? et une légende orientale.—L. Clédat, 
Livre, issu de Libra, a-t-il les deus genres? (quoting Laubscher, 
The syntactical causes of case reduction in Oid French).—1. 
Clédat, L'article défini devant les adjectifs numéraus.—J. An- 
glade, A propos d'une pièce de Peire Vidal.—Pie-re Champion, 
Trois ballades inconnues de Meschinot. 

Pp. 438-452. Comptes rendus. 

Pp. 453-467. Périodiques. 

Pp. 468-480. Chronique. 


Pp. 481-525. E. Tappolet, Les noms gallo-romans du moyeu. 
This article is divided into three parts as foliows: I. Fartie 
technique; II. Partie psychologique; III. Partie historique. 
Several illustrations of old Gallie hubs and an entire wheel give 
added interest to a complicated linguistic investigstion, which is 
founded in part on the Atlas linguistique de la Frcnce. A gveat 
variety of dialectal forms are here discussed. 


Pp. 526-569. D. S. Blondheim, Essai d'un vocabulaire com- 
paratif des parlers romans des Juifs au moyen $ge. This third 
instalment includes the letters P (contd.) to Z, tha whole series 
having been divided into 166 stb-heads. 


Pp. 570-591. Mélanges:—Amos Parducci, Johannes de 
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Bransilva.—Pierre Champion, A propos de Charles d'Orléans: 
I. La dame anglaise de Charles d'Orléans: II. Recueils im- 
primés contenant des poésies de Charles d’Orléans.—Grace 
Frank, The sources of the oldest known edition of Villon. 


Pp. 592-597. Discussions:—E. Hoepfiner, Pers en ancien 
frangais. 


Pp. 598-613. Comptes rendus. 

Pp. 614-623. Périodiques. 

Pp. 624-632. ‘Chronique. 

Pp. 633-640. "Table des matières, 
| Gzogas C. KEIDEL. 


. REVIEWS. 


T. Luereti Cari de rerum natura recensuit emendavit supplevit 
Hermannus Drews. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 19283. xliv, 410 pp. 8vo. | 


Diels’ fame rests securely on his work in Greek philosophy 
but throughout his long life he was intersstec in Lucretius, 
and in his student days at Bonn his first Seminararbeit was 
a paper on that poet. Im his last illness during June 1923 he 
corrected the proof of this book as far as the end of Book iv, 
and the printing of the remainder was supervised by his pupil 
Mewaldt. He had planned a commentary on the poem; and 
it is an irreparable loss to science that through the temporum 
iniquitate, as he says, the commentary will never appear. But 
a volume containing a German translation may be soon expected. 

The book is a handsome specimen of the printers art and 
is equal to the best of the ante bellum productions of the Ger- 
man press. It is rubricated throughout, and dedicated in a 
rubrieated Greek elegiae distich to his friend end associate of 
fifty-five years—®ropwmxidy, doubtless the great Berlin Hel- 
lenist. The preface contains a full description of the manu- 
scripts, of the characteristics severally of the archetype, the 
ancient testimonia, the orthography of tne edition, and its 
general plan. "Then follow six pages of the text of the ancient 
testimonia, the text of the poem with rubricated headings, ru- 
brieated capitula, and rubricated initial letters for the main 
divisions of the argument. As a further assiscance in follow- 
ing the course of the exposition there is wide spacing to dis- 
tinguish the major parts of the discussicn. Testimonia are 
printed below the text and at the foot of the page the critical 
apparatus. After the poem, the fragments are given, and at 
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the end of the book a ccitical supplement containing, all the 
less important variants o2 the principal manuscripts. 

The edition is the logice] successor of Lachmann’s famous re- 
eension of 1850, and to a greet degree will take its place in 
Germany as the most elaborate edition of the poem. Lachmann. 
lived only one year after the publication of his edition that 
` was the crown of his life work; Diels was less fortunate. Both 
of the books are the last coni--butions to learning of scholars 
of the first rank, and the numerous uncomplimentary references 
` to Lachmann’s conjectures, that are printed by Diels in his ap- 
paratus, are to be explained ky the fact that until Diels, no 
German edition of Lucretius, worthy of the name, has appeared 
since Lachmann's time, and Diels would have his work compared 
directly with that of Lacamann. : 

The text is founded on the Levden manuscripts, O and Q, 
aud equal authority to these, so far as they go, is given to the 
Gottorpian and Vienna zragments. The Laurentian vodices 
Diels regards as ultimatelr copies of the OQ class and he gives 
them no independent authority. All of the principal mann- 
scripts go back to a lost codex of the vii century, and that to 
a lost archetype. Diels identifies the first corrector of O as 
Otloh of Emeram, who corrected the manuscript at Fulda in 
‘the xi century, and who was a 2ritic of. the first order. Diels 
thinks that the Poggian codices were influenced by some manu- 
scripts of the Q class, a position that to the reviewer seems 
dubious. The original edition of the poem was put together 
under. M. Cicero’s authority ; Diels thinks by Atticus; and there 
is no trace in Cicero of any knorledge of Lucretius. 

Diels has endeavored to restore the original orthography cf 
Lucretian Latin so far as to introduce a certain ‘rusticity’; 
and here, J think, he has zone too far. He is not unscientific 
in this matter as were Wakefielc and Forbiger; yet if any one 
of the principal manuseripos and any correction of them points 
to an ancient form, he se-zes on ii. Many of the forms will 
be accepted, such as the nom. pl. in -is already restored by 
Munro, frudem, quasei, probarei, sei, quatinus, sordeis; but such 
monstrous shapes as quoctuznicibus, quoquere, utrimsequos, after 
the Lucilian fashion, are very. doubtful. . While I think that 
the longer form nihil should be restored, I cannot approve of 
nihilum beginning a metrical foct, nor of vehementer under 
similar circumstances. No apccope of s is indicated (e. g. i 
591 inmutabilis materiae) which leads to the strange posteriori- 
bu signis in v 627. And yst Diels’ courage failed him in some 
matters: he does not accept veluii of the manuscripts before a 
vowel, and he.writes opportuna in spite of oportuna of the 
codices; ungentum he passes over ir vi 974. Adque is a favor- 
ite form and ad for at, quead, essed, capud, and even eminead- 
que in iii 284; and reliqu:d and quod for quot. And yet in 
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ii 516 he prints remensumst where I follow O with remensust ; 
and although O has optulit in iii 1041, Diels follows Q* in 
writing obtulit; in iii 179 persubtilem of Q where O has per- 
suptilem, and in iv 425 adsimili where Ot has atsimili. Diels 
capitalizes Leti in i 1112, ii 960, iii 42, 67, and Formidinis 
at iv 173. Leti was so personified by Conington on Georg. 
iv 481, and Wakefield personified Formidinis. In general I' 
feel that Diels would have been wiser if he had followed -O 
alone in his spelling. T 

The text continues, and in 2 way concludes, the revolt against- 
Lachmann that has appeared in ever increasing measure in the 
work of Bernays, Munro, Brieger, Giussani, Bailey, Hrnout, 
and (salva verecundia) the reviewer. The net result is an 
agreement with Wakefield although these modern Lucretians 
by no means have been following at his heels, as was said once 
by an arrogant British critic. Wakefield’s critical method, so 
far as he had one, difiered toto eaelo from that of Lachmann 
and his successors, yet post hoc propter hoc does not apply here. 
I have counted 34 places where the Ms. reading is first recalled 
by Diels since Wakefield (excepting several instances in the 
reviewer’s text of 1917): for example summum i 555 and ex- 
tremum ii 1116, a before s in ii 1135, iv 1122, vi 1047 ; remedii 
vi 1226, canceris v 617, nymphis vi 1178. Others have antici- 
pated Diels in recalling the mss.; the writer at ii 112, 850, 1165, 
v 186, vi 250, 600; Forbiger at ii 805; W. A. Baehrens at 
iv 324; Bockemueller at vi 483; Ellis at vi 971; the old vul- 
gale at v 182, vi 519, and Shackler at v 182;—all without 
ecknowledgement by Diels, who may be forgiven for overlooking 
such a trivial matter. But Diels is first to recall ulla at i 667, 
inane 1009, mente (nom.) ii 18 and iii 240, tergibus ii 88, 
modoque ii 92, igne (nom.) ii 382, prorem ii 554, adepto ii 
1138, tumulto iii 884, baratre iii 955, necessu est iv 516, hoc 
iv 615, is iv 1154, rapidis v 892, stirpes v 34. Some of thease I 
cannot bring myself to approve: adepto in ii 1183, for adémpto, 
‘changes the sense; tumulto, Q* at iii 834, is due to oris in 
the next line; necessu est at iv 516 points to necessust: hoc 
iv 615 as an ablative of comparison is extremely doubtful; is 
iv 1154 I suggested tentatively in 1907; and rapidis v 892 of 
Sylla's dogs is absurd. 

Diels prints some :80 conjectures of his own, not all of 
which he admits into his text. A cyniz might say that the 
larger the number of attempts a critic makes, the more likely 
he is to hit the mark. The chances are all against the con- 
jectural critic, and scholars have dealt harshly with the 
work of their predecessors. Thus Diels accepts five only of 
Lachmann’s 50, and the writer thinks himself very fortunate 
in having nine of his proposals adopted. In gratitude there- 
fore I wish that I could accept as many of his, but not one 
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of his 80 seems to me absolutely certain; as highly probable 
I would mention tonguit at ii 456, secum "e at iv 1282 where 
Bernays has se tecum ; as irgeniois "but dubious, inibi for morbi 
vi 663, Tmari vi 879; the ingenious arrangement of vi 972 
with Voss’ fronde hae; the briliant habitam in the sense of 
inhabitatam in v 201, that is unfortunately unsupported and 
perhaps unsupportable. Plausible conjectures are terrast i 469 
(where I should read terraest), ut claustra iv 81, vellera iv 
140, locis vi 755, potts his vi 762. Impossible to my mind 
are simili in ii 381 (previously suggested by Shackle), utrum- 
que ii 461, sorde ii 84, subida 17 1209, pos sunt iv 1252, in- 
columei v 61, nativoque v 66, consumit v 692, inactae v 1339, 
intortum vi 555. Impossible, it seems to me, are quo de egimus 
li 926, sic v 1002, rabidi of thunder, v 1193, inde v 1190, 
maria vi 682, and inpedianz vi 1064. As unnecessary changes 
l consider variove ii 825, supostiantur ii 1148, cupiunt iv 
1118, e caligine v 296; and et lusris in vi 800 I can not under- 
stand. Diels attacked anew the most desperate passages: iii 
239 recipit se posse, iv 545 volueces gelidis nocte hortis, v 312 
si cumque, vi 550 res durs ubieimque; and far from reject- 
ing anything he pieces out fragmentary lines as in iii 475 where 
he writes sinapi for inari. 

It was easy to overlook the work of others in the Germany 
of recent years and Dials has several times been anticipated 
in his conjectures: thus Musae in i 557 was advocated by Big- 
none in 1921, vist at “ii 492 br Tohte, videatur iv 633 by 
Bergk, tantast iv 799 by the reviewer, ambiens v 396 by Reid, 
rabies v 1065 by Flor. 81, refertum v 1279 by Wakefield, quid- 
que vi 29 by the reviewer, ingratiis vi 216 by Wakefield, maeror 
is vi 1259 by Forbiger. "Many otner emendations may or may 
not be correct, such as Gai i 50, aciem i 321, tegmenta iv 
1125 and many more. But a conjecture is worth while if it 
stimulates activity in others; and even if Diels should be un- 
able to convince his readers yet ris proposals may be the in- 
direct occasion of new, and perhave successful, attacks on tex- 
tual difficulties. 

Diels is generous in his recognition of the work of other 
scholars, and occasionally he differs from other post-Lachman- 
nians in acceptirg old conjectures like possidantur of Haver- 
camp at i 390, quire at i 748 from F (lately approved by 
Pascal), extra ii 106 of Grasberger, aeris H 579 of Purmann, 
nequeunt ii 922 of Gifan-us, stata v 1164 of Orelli. Of modern 
work he accepts ignist of Bockemueller at i 458, ecum vi and 
statuas of Munro at ii 42, 46 and he adopts many emendations 
long generally received, and others proposed by Reid, Fay, the 
very attractive conjecture celata asta by Orth at v 1160, and 
some by the reviewer. 

The apparatus criticus is very full in giving all of the cor- 
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rections of the principal mss. and the conjectures of scholars 
since Lachmann. Little of consequence hes escaped him and 
one can be confident of finding in this edition all significant 
proposals. 

In the punctuation I have noted but two novelties: posset, 
enim in ii 790 after the analogy of vi 1277, end the uniting 
of iv 1125 to 1123 with transfer of 1124. 

Diels has no sympathy with the shifting cf paragraphs adopt- 
ed by Brieger and Giussani; and he aphors lacunae, for all 
of which he provides stopgaps that at least make sense, even 
if their Lucretian quality is at times questionable. He trans- 
fers a few lines that have always been transferred and marks 
off a few places as dittographs. 

The capitula were printed by Lachmann at the end of his 
edition and were omitted by all of his successors up to Bailey; 
but Diels, as the reviewer in 1917, has incorporated them, ru- 
bricated, in his text. I now think that Ernout was wise in 
printing them at the foot of the page, as, alchough they are 
valuable in interpretation, they were not written by the poet 
and are often inapplicable to the places where they stand. 

In spite of these blemishes that I have perhaps detected on its 
fair surface the edition is the work of a master and one that goes 
far to sustain the eminence of Germany ss the home of great 
scholars. It is one of the great books of German learning, a 
credit to the erudite editor, and indispensable to Lucretian 
scholars and highly useful to all Latinists. 


W. A. MERRILL. 


UNIVERSITY OP OALIFORNIA, 


Italische Grüberkunde, Part 1, Friedrich von Duhn, in Biblio- 
thek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, 1924. 688 pp. 35 places. 


Except for Peet’s valuable book on “The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy and Sicily ” there has so far been no general study 
of the prehistoric tombs of Italy. Particularly for the vast 
masses of material unearthed from the many Iron Age ceme- 
teries the student has had to search the Italian excavation re- 
ports and the scattered studies that have apveared in various 
journals. It is peculiarly fortunate that the long needed study 
of the early cemeteries of Italy should have been made by a 
scholar who is at the same time historian and archæologist, who 
through fifty years of close association with Italian excavators 
and their work, as well as with archeological exploration in 
other lands, has a range of experience and a breadth of outlook 
that are unparalleled. 
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The work as planned is to contprise two volumes of which the 
first, whieh alone has appeared, deals with the tombs of the 
native population and the so-called * Italie" (that is Latin and 
Umbro-Sabellic) invaders. The second volume will discuss the 
tombs of the foreign stock—th» Illyrian-Balkan races in the 
east, the Etruscans, the Greeks, tae Carthaginians, and the Celts. 

The first section deals with tha primitive inhabitants of Ita:y 
before the coming of the so-called Italic races. Von Duhn ob- 
' jects to the familiar terms Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages on the 
ground that the use of metal is not in general a good criterion 
in dating graves in Italy. Though the coming of the Italic 
lake-dwellers is usually identifiel with the Bronze age, copper 
and, in rarer cases, bronze (see p. 26) were used at an earlier 
period in Italy, particularly in Tuscany, where copper and. pos- 
sibly tin were mined in very rzmote times. Von Duhn has 
shown that before the coming cf the lake-dwellers the whole 
peninsula and the neighboring islands were fairly evenly popu- 
lated by several different races, ell of whom buried their dead. 

Two considerable groups among them can be distinguished by 
their burial rites, the Ligurians and the Siculi of ancient tradi- 
tion, the former occupying the largest part of the mainland, the 
latter, a people who came from Africa, holding Sicily and Sar- 
dinia and a section of Southern Italy. 

The bulk of tke volume deals with the two “ Italie ? stems who 
invaded Italy from the north, the group that cremated their 
dead, identical with the Latin races, and the group that buried 
their dead, who formed the Umbro-Sebellic branch. The former, 
descendants of the lake-dwellers of Switzerland and North Italy, 
built on piles upon dry land villages that were closely modelled 
upon the earlier lake dwellings. Their pile villages, known 
under the convenient term terremare, appear in the Po valley 
in the second half of the second millennium before Christ, a 
period when the use of bronze had become general. A later 
stage of the same people is represented by early Iron Age ceme- 
teries such as the one et Villanova which was the first to be 
thoroughly excavated and has giver its name to the culture 
which it represents. The “ Vilancva people crossed the Aven- 
nines and spreaa through the region later known as Etruria, 
through western Umbria and a smell strip of Latium south of 
the Tiber. All through this district their cremation burials, 
the so-called pozzo graves, attest the coming of these strangers, 
at whose arrival the native population either disappeared or 
settled down to life under forms which the newcomers brought. 
They were the first founders of cities in Italy, and the settle- 
ments which they established became in later times the great 
city-states of Etruria and Latium. Like the pile-dwellers of the 
north, they seem to have lived at first a communistic life, the 
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extraordinary uniformity of their tomb accessories probably 
representing a similar uniformity in worldly possessions, Such 
a state continued, von Dubn suggests, until the coming of a 
ruling class, the Etruscans. The unity of culture between 
Etruria and part of Latium on which von Duhn insists as a 
result of the study of the graves is supported by much evidence 
in cults and name forms in the two regions. In the early Iron 
Age the Tiber was not a dividing line of importance. 

The other group of Italic people who buried their dead—the 
Umbro-Sabellic branch—came into Italy dec:dedly later than the 
Latin group. Since so far no traces of them have come to light 
north of the Apennines, von Duhn thinks it probable that they 
proceeded directly from the Alps to the Apennines, spread 
through Umbria and the Sabine country, and came down into 
the Latin plain to Gabii, Rome, the Latin coast, and the ad- 
joining Volscian hills. Other groups of the Umbro-Sabellic 
stock made their way to Samnium, whence, in a series of in- 
vasions that extended into the historical period, they descended 
to the rich Campanian coast. Because of inadeguate excavations 
this branch of the Italic people is far less well known than the 
other. The rarity of imported objects makes the chronology of 
their tombs especially hard to determine, and such criteria as 
are secured seldom allow burials in the region to be dated before 
the seventh century. In general, however, von Duhn notes, the 
Umbro-Sabellic tribes are distinguished from the Latin by the 
much smaller interest shown in the cult of the dead. Von Duhn 
believes that the Umbro-Sabellic tribes had already acquired the 
rite of inhumation before they came to Italy. But with the ab- 
sence of evidence for graves that can be assigned to an early 
date, is there not a possibility that they may at first have prac- 
tised cremation, and have changed their custom as a result of 
contact with the primitive inhabitants of Italy, about whose fate 
after oy invasion of the “ Italic” peoples practically nothing is 

own 

The change from cremation to inhumation, which became gen- 
eral among the Latin branch in South Etrurie and Latium in 
the ninth and eighth centuries B. C., von T'uhn explains by gon- 
tact with two different peoples—the Etruscans in the coast 
towns of Etruria and the Sabines in the inland towns of South 
Etruria and Latium. Here, and indeed at every other point 
where von Duhn touches upon the Etruscans, the difficulties are 
apparent in the arrangement by which the full discussion of the 
Etruscans is left to the second volume. He considers the 
“Sabine ” fossa (or burial trench) graves of Latium, Veii, and 
Falerii, but he does not deal in this volume. with the fossa graves 
of Tarquinii, which, except for the greater zrequency of im- 
ported objects naturally to be expected on the coast, seem very 
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similar. It would seem vossib_e that the whole culture repre- 
sented by the fossa graves was.due to a migration of Sabines 
like that of their Samnite kinsmen who invaded the Campanian 
coast in the south. In that caze the coming of the Etruscans 
would be associated with che earliest chamber tombs. There is 
a further difficulty of arrangement in the fact that in regions 
where the Etruscans settled von Duhn omits all burial graves 
and discusses the cremation burials even when, as in the case 
of the Tomba del Duce az Vetulonia, he thinks they belong to 
Etruscans. Moreover*in Sabina territory he discusses all burial 
graves. Thus the Barberini anc Bernardini tombs of Praeneste 
are fully dealt with, while the contemporary Regulini Galassi 
tomb in Caere is reserved for the second volume. ‘The institu- 
tion of private property seems ix one passage (p. 349) actually 
to be attributed to the Ezrusceaas in regions where they lived, 
but the wealth of the tomos of 2raeneste and cf Monteleone in 
Umbria, (where the brorze -chariot of the Metropolitan was 
found) is attri»uted tc native laadholders. 

In the use of his material von Duhn has steadily the point of 
view of the historian, anc his generalizations are oi great in- 
terest. Though the details of tze traditions, especially for the 
earliest times, are frequently untrustworthy, the evidence of the 
tombs tends to confirm the general outlines which ancient tradi- 
tion gives us for the early 3istorrz of Italy. “ Die Uberlieferurg 
ist viel besser als moderne Hyverskepsis hat zulassen wollen,” 
von Duhn says in his introduetion. In spite of the extra- 
ordinary confirmation of Greek legends which prehistoric arche- 
ology has provided in the last half century, scholars have been 
slow in giving up the theory long carrent that most early Italic 
and Roman legends are a fabrication of Greek men of learning, 
. who were trying to provice the Italic peoples with a glorious 
past. Von Duhn's marshalling cf a mass of evidence which has 
hitherto been unwieldy ani hard to collect will prove of great 
value in demonstrating the under ying truth in Italian legendary 
material. 

Especially for Rome the eorrespondence between tradition and 
archeology is striking. The fac: that earlier cremation graves 
' are found in the Alban hills than in Rome is in accord with the 
tradition that Rome wes fcundec after Alba and the similarity 
of the objects discovered supports the close relation which legend 
indicates for the two cities. Te results of excavations have 
done nothing to discredit zhe arcient belief that the Palatine 
was Rome’s first settlemen>. Es necropolis in the Forum, as 
yet excavated only in very smal. portions, von Duhn believes 
shows earlier forms than the neighboring hils, though he 
would not exclude the poss-bilitz of small contemporary settle- 
ments on the hills. The -radion that placed the graves of 
Romulus, Faustulus, and Eostius Hostilius m the Forum, the 
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custom of delivering funeral orations there, the ancient cult of 
Vulcan in the region are all in accord with the use of the Forum 
as a burial place (pp. 413 ff.). The numerous fossa graves which 
overlap the period of the pozzi are relies of the Sabines whose 
representative Numa is said to have forbidden that his body be 
burned. This suggestion, often made before, will probably meet 
with more general acceptance as a result of the mass of evidence 
which von Duhn presents in support of it. Scholars, who have 
of late years been disposed to accept the tradition that an 
Etruscan dynasty ruled at Rome, will nbw be more inclined to 
believe that there is truth in the legends of the earlier Sabine 
kings. It is to be regretted that Dall’ Osso's interesting dis- 
coveries on Monte Mario were made too late to enable von D'uhn 
to give us his interpretation of them. 

In spite of its good index the book is nct an easy one to use. 
For a single volume it is heavy and unwieldy. The maps show- 
ing where cemeteries have been found and the plates with draw- 
ings of burials, cinerary urns, and fibulae are hard to use with 
the text because of the inconspicuousness of references in the 
text and the lack of explanatory notes on plates and maps. More 
adequate illustrations and, wherever possible, photographs in- 
stead of drawings were much needed. But such lacks in the book 
are readily explained by the difficulties that attend the putlica- 
tion of scholarly work in Germany today, and one can rejoice that 
its publication was not delayed by the impossibility of illustrat- 
ing it adequately. Von Duhn is altogethe> justified in the hope 
that he expresses that his study of the graves will extend the 
sure historical basis laid by the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions. 
Beside Nissen’s invaluable Italische Landeskunde, which, as von 
Duhn notes, failed to make use of the evidence of tombs even 
to the extent that was possible in its day, the student of early 
Italian history and geography must now have von Duhn’s work 
at his elbow. 


juny Ross TAYLOR. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius, erklärt von Max Born- 
STEIN. Erster Teil, Erstes und Zweites Buch, Zweite 
Auflage. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. 
500 pp. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Iterum edidit Canorus 
Hosrus. In Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, Lipsiae, MOMX XII. 
Pp. xxiii + 190. 80 cents. 


` These second editions of two well-known books may be men- 
tioned together. The general character of Dr. ROTHSTEIN’S 
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copious commentary remains unchanged. It is still * conserva- 
tive without being dull, fresh and, illuminating without being 
fanciful” (A. J. P. XXI, 46€). The first volume has grown 
from 423 to 500 pages, and now includes much new explanatory 
and illustrative matter. The discussion as to the definite 
Greek sources of Roman Eleg; has been rewritten—but the . 
matter remains as obscure as ever. ‘Te, for ei, ii, 8, 23, and 
nomen, for gloria, i. 7, 9, note, are rather disturbing misprints. 

The new Teubner text is an anastatic reprint of the edition 
of 1911 (A. J. P. XXXIII, 330-336). It corzects a few mis- 
prints of the first edition, and makes a number of changes and 
additions in the apparatus cricicus. The editor now agrees 
with Professor ULLMAN that F is derived from A, though he 
still assigns A to the 14th century. He makes very few changes 
in the text, but he now prints uota, for nota, i, 16, 2; fata, for 
facta, iv. 1, 71. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


REMIGIO SABBADINI. Giovanni da Ravenna, Insigne Figura 
d'Umaenista (1343-1408). Da documenti inediti. Como: 
Tipografia Editrice Ostinelli, 1924. xii + 258 pp. L.40. 


This first volume of a new series of ‘ Humanistic Studies? is 
of special interest, in that it reconstructs the career of a four- 
teenth-century scholar whose life and works have been almost 
entirely forgotten. Giovanni di Conversino da Ravenba was 
born in 1848, and died at Venice in 1408. He led a wander- 
ing life, as a teacher, at Ravenna, Florence, Venice, Padua, and 
half-a-dozen other places. Amorg his pupils were Secco Po- 
lenton, Pier Paolo Vergerio, Guarinc da Verona and Vittorino 
da Feltre. As a child, he met Boccaccio, at Ravenna aud at 
Florence, and from 1364 to 1874 he was a friend of Petrarch. 
In 1400 he was sent from Padua on à mission to Pope Boniface 
IX, at Rome. Professor SABBADINYSs work is Cocumented by 
copious extracts from unpublished MSS of Giovanni’s writings, 
especially from his autobiography (Rationarium Vitae) and his 
Epistles. And he clinches the distinction between this Gio- 
vanni da Ravenna and another who has been much better known 
(Giovanni Malpaghini, employed as a copyist by Petrarch). 


W. P. MUSTARD. 
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Velleius Paterculus, Compendium of Roman History; Res ` 
Gestae Divi Augusti; with an English translation by 
FREDERICK W. Srrergy. London: William Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. xx + 431 pr. 


To the professional student of Latin, the most interesting 
volumes of the Loeb Classical Library are those which are 
devoted to the less important or less fami iar authors. A case 
in point is Professor SmiPLEY's edition of Velleius Paterculus. 
This is an excellent piece of work. I hesitate to say “an excel- 
lent translation,” because a good translation is supposed to 
reproduce something of the style or tone of the original, and 
in this ease the English is much better, and much more read- 
able, than the Latin. But, after all, Veleius is important as 
history, not as literature, and no sane person wants a reproduc- 
tion of his style. "The student of history—even the expert Latin 
scholar—will be grateful for this reliable interpretation of the 
meaning. As a sort of appendix, the volume includes a zood 


study of the Monumentum Ancyranum. 
W. P. Musragp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


--i..Eor. some. years a group of distinguished Italian scholars have 
been engaged in preparing a “ national edition” of the complete 
works of Petrarch. It is now pleasant to announce that arrunge- 
ments for publication have been practically completed, and that . 
the first volume may actually be issued ear_y in 1925. The pub- 
lisher will be the Casa Editriee Sansoni. of Florence. There 
will be some 18 or 19 volumes, of about 500 pages each. The 
price has not been definitely fixed, but it will probably be about 
100 lire a volume. The first volume will very appropriately be 
devoted to the Africa, edited by Prof. Niccn4 FESTA, of the Uni- 
. versity of Rome. ‘This is to be followed by several volumes of 
the Latin letters, prepared by Prof. Virrorto Rossr, also of the 
University of Rome. Other editors engaged are Senator Pro 
RAJNA, Prof. E. Carrara, Prof. F. ERMENI, ete. Such names 
are a sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work, and of its 
importance to our American libraries. l 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


ERRATUM. 


On p. 256, n. 22, line 4, the printer inadvertently substituted ëħos for 
€Aos.—OC. W. E. M. 
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